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NOTE. 


It is regretted tliat it has been impossible to publish the evidence given 
before the Indian Cotton Committee earlier owing to the transfer of the Secre- 
tary to other duties in August, 1918. For convenience of reference, the evidence 
has been classified under the tliree heads, Agricultural, Irrigation and Com- 
mercial. Volumes I and II contain the Agricultinal Evidence, Volmne III the 
Irrigation Evidence and Volumes IV and V the Commercial Evidence. The 
evidence of a witness will, therefore, be found in one or other of these 
volumes according to its predomuiating character. The references in black 
type in the written statements are to the questions issued by the Committee 
whicb are printed at the commencement of each volume. Thus “ (30) Local 
trade customs ” shows that the paragraph is a reply to question 30. A glossary 
of the more common vernacular terms used in the e\dclenco is appended. 

F. NOYCE, 

Secretary, 

Indian Cotton Committee. 

Bombay ; 

Ocioler 1st, 1919. 




Glossary ol the more common vernacular terms usctl in (he evidence. 


Amin 


• 



Snl»>rtlin it*' nfl'n-iil of tlie Irtig.ition Ib'jurtim'nt. 

Ar.vt . 






Amlyn . 





('i'mmi'>'i<’ti npi nt. 

Arl\Ar . . 





Pigeon |va in oVi!.). 

U.ijra 





Piilru.b jiiilb't <;/; ’.I'l tan i). 

lUni* 





YtlUgo fboj) k'fjH’i and money b'tnli r. 

lV%TAm 





l*ni! tlrjKUibitt on rauitAlI. 






l-atrritii' rml in llm (% ntml Ptovint-f. 

llhindi 





l^ily\ ling'-r (//i!’i-'i.< f e* f-j !i "),a vrgdablo. 


» 




I'ni-ho.l itraw. 

BirIia 





A l.-iiul mov-uri". iHnatly tbtre.i jybt! ol an n'Ti’. 

lipm . 





Ibipo' inii't* ■••''Irtt’.lon of »aryi!i.' v ri.'bt. Kfiicratly live raMinit*. 

Ch»ri 





('■mt milli'l {Si rj> \ t i t ' I'/i'f) pnmii na a (oiliior ctxiji. 

CU'iuilliti . 





A lire.ilmMi. 

DaUI 





UroVrr. 

Pcjiii 





Iidlipi noil'. 

Dopm 





P.ipot nnpn ■ '•<! 1-01 !■'» of \nrMn - urigbl. generally five inauin!'. 

GUsts 





llilP. 

0«-nr, pititn 





PieM \rU!i (f'l !I~ j-t* ; ■ •imi i. a (cxbler eti'p. 

Ilnri . 





('ulliv.ittng t.nant tn Siml. 

Iium 





Kami luM on laaonrable letii;! nr free ttl 1 .ml rt-M nne. 

JuAr . 





f.reat mill'', l.'-'i.';’.- r, f.'gl'e). 

KtHTiil.Ar 





I'ieblnnn : .nbnnlnul" in ib« .\pneiilttiral Ib'jiirlim nt. 

Kan . 

Kanunpo . 





Weiidit o! Iin! obl.-.ii'Ml (toiti mill aeigbl of miginmel eiilton. 
Siiborilmalo r'Kiiim of!ii nl m tbArj'i' of a groiiji of vlllayei 
kiiimn r.' P.<-x<n!ie lii'jevtor in .'Uiltni iiml Citrli’ liiijmetor 
in Itomb'y. 

Kapas 





1 ’iif’itnn-<l rotSon. 

Karbi 





l)ty /•! ir fmbler. 

Kamara . . 





Vtlhgo nreonnl.ant. 

Kliarif 





Til*' aiitnmn Inrve-il, 

Kliurjia . . 

« 

« 



Ha’i'l Inm •iinlhr in ebape to a trowel. 

Kith . 





S'liuri' ol lami nmally eijinl to ) J aero in area. 

Kodo, l:odoa 





A millet (/bM/elfi-ln *err '>te'‘/otioTl). 

Kurabu . . 





llulrti'li millet (/ViKii.f'iiM (y/Ac.i'/f om). 

Kunbi . . 





A cultivator. 

Kutki 





A jmlee (/MlirJmt Oiflon:^). 

Lnkli . . 





Ono hunilnid tboiimml. 

Jialuajan . 





Money-leiulcr. 

Mnkid 





Maire (Z/n rneiy). 

llalgU7j\r . 





lA\n<lbolili'r in tlie Ccntr.il Provincei. 

Mandi 





Market, 

SIcthi 





Ponilgreck {TrhoixrUii jnnuim (;rfrciim). 

Jfotli 





A pulse (P/.rt'eoftn neoiiifi/ofim). 

Jlnkhtiarlmr 





Pevemie olllcer in charge of a Iriliilii (ij.v.) in .Sind. 

Mung 





A pulse (/Vioerofiig muiije). 

Patel 





A^llago headman. 

Patwari 





Village accountant. 

Phuttieg 





Unginned cotton : Kapin. 

Pabi . 





Tlio npring liarvcal. 

Pui . 





Lint, 

Sahulmr 





Jloiicy-Iendcr. 

Sailab, Sailabi 





Land irrigated by floodg or percolation from a river. 

San . 





Hemp {Crotalaria jiinua). 

Senji 





A fodder crop (jlfrfifofiM jKirvl/Iora). 

Shaftal 





A fodder crop (Tri/ofiiiia rrsiiptyialtm) 

Taluil 

• 

. 


. 

Pevenuo Bub-division of a district 



( vi ) 


Tohsildar ...... OiBoer in charge of a iaJisil, taluk or laluka (q.v.). 

Taluk, taluka ..... Eevenue Bub-division of a district. 

Til Sesamum {Sesamum indicum). 

Toria ....... An oil seed {Brassica campedries). 

Tur . . • . , . . . Pigeon pea {Cajanus indicus). 

Urad A pulse {Phascohis mungo). 

Varagu Bulrush millet (Pennisdim tijphoideum). 

Zaildar A rural notable appointed by (Jovemment. Tie bead of a 

Zail or Circle of villages. 

Zamindar A landowner ; in the provinces visited by the Cotton Committee 

gonorally a peasant proprietor. 
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INDIAN COTTON COmilTTBE 


MINUTES OE EVIDENCE 

taken befoke tiik ' 

INDIAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 


VOLUME V— Commercial. 

PART n. 


Questions issued by the Committee. 

I.— Aonicm.TUK,a. Kxrr.iur.xcr.. 

(a) “ Deslii ” fhort-stample collon. 

1. In wimf cotton pron-ing districts liovo yon been stotioned nnd for whnt period in each ? Have you 
been in actual touch with cotton cultivalore 1 

2. What varictic.s of dcflii short staple cotton arc grown in the district. s with u Inch you arc acquainted ? 

3. What is the average size of holding.s in which cotton is grown nnd what proportion of the holding is 
under cotton t 

4. What arc the average yields nnd profits per aero J 

5. What rotations arc followed nnd what manures, if any, arc applied ? 

G. How docs the return to the cultivator of thcdillcrent varieties of tlcsfii short staple cotton compare 
with the rctuni from (a) dcflii long .staple cotton, (b) other dcfhi crops, (c) exotic cottonn t 

7. Does the area under deshi short staple cotton fluctuate at all largely in the districts with which you are 
acquainted, and if so, is there any special reason for this ? Is there any possibility of an increase under deihi 
short staple cotton and. if so, what arc the factors which would limit that increase t 

8. To what uses is the seed put 1 Is any seed selection practised nnd, if so, on what principles 7 Is 
seed selected for sowing specially hand ginned } 

9. Please add any remarks you consider may be helpful to the Committee on the general economic state 
of the cotton growing districts with which you are acquainted. 

y.S . — Please ecc note at end of Section (e) below. 

(ii) “ Peshi ” long flajdc collon. 

10. In what cotton growing districts have you been stationed nnd for wbnt period in each 7 Have you 
been in actual touch with cotton cultivators 7 

11. What varieties of rfcs/ii longstaplecoltonarcgrouninthcdislrictswithuhich you arc acquainted 7 

12. What is the average sire of holdings in which cotton is grown nnd what proportion of the holding is 
under cotton 7 

13. What are the average yields and profits per acre of different varieties of dcsjii sliort staple collon, of 
which you have had experience ? How do these compare uitli tlioso (a) deshi .diortasfaple cotton, (b) other 
deshi crops, (c) exotic cottons ? 

14. What rotations arc followed and what manures, if any, arc applied 7 

l.'i. What in your opinion, arc the special conditions which would affect any morca.se in the area under 
deshi long staple cotton in the districts with which you are acquainted, c.g., length of ginning season, irriga- 
tion available, olimalio considerations, competition with food crops, limitation owing to necessity of obscrvmg 
rotations, labour supplj', etc.? 

16. Do you consider that, in the cotton growing tracts with which you .are acquainted, the right varieties 
of deshi long staple cotton are being pushed in the right districts or whethcr-stil! superior types could bo 
introduced 7 

17. What measures would you recommend to prevent the mixing of desbt jong staple cotton with (t) 
deshi short staple cotton, (n) exotic cotton (a) in the field, (b) in the factory 7 

15. To what uses is the seed put 7 Is any seed selection practised and, if so, on what principles 7 Is 
seed selected for sowing specially hand ginned 7 

19. Please add any remarks you consider may be helpful to f luf Committee on the economic state of the 
cotton growing distrites with which you are acquainted. 

• jr.B. — Please sec Bote at end of Ecetlon (c) Selow. 


fc) Exotic cotton, 

20. In what cotton growing districts have you been stationed and for what period in each 7 Have J ou 
been in actual touch with cotton cultivators 7 

.VOX., V 



INDIAN COTTON COMMITTEE : 


Questions issukd ny Tin: CojtMiTTJ^n. 


{Coniimed, 


Y''". col (0,1 Mc grown in U,o diHirioIs will, which you arc acquainted ? 
is uiuforlluMV »> "’J'X'Ji cotton is grown and whnt proportion of iho holding 

23. W'l.at aro tho average yields and profit., per acre of Iho di/ferent varieties of oxalic cotton of which 
jouhavo o.xi)cr,ence7 How do Ihe.so compare with Iho.so of (o) rMf short stapJo cotton/ and (i) deM 
long staple Colton, (c) other drsfn crop., ? i i i m 

21. W'iinl rotations are followed and what iiianiirc.s, if any, aro npi)]icd ? 

2 r>. ^^hnt, in your opinion, are the special conditions whirl, would aflccl any incrcn.so in tlio area under 

exotic cotton in the dislncl.s with which you arc acqimiiitrd, c.g., length of ginning sca.son, irrigation .ava'ilabic 
ehnialio considcralmna, conipefition with food crop.s, iimilation owing toncccssitv of observing rotations’ 
laboiir supply, etc.? ‘ ® ' 


-1). Do you consider that, iii the cotton growing tracts with which you are acquainted, the right varieties 
of exojie cotton arc being pn.shcd in the right dislriels or whether still superior types cotdd he Introduced '? 

27. What measures would you rcconiniond to prevent the mixing of exotic cotton with (f) derJii short 
staple cotton, (iV) dcr/iilnng staple cotton (n) in the field, (b) in the factory ? 

28. What is your opinion ns to the desirability of importing seed direct from America or Egypt as required- 
ns agnni.st relying on seloctcil reed grown in India ? 

20. Please add any remarhs yon consider may he helpful to the Committee on the economic state of the 
cotton growing districts with which you are acquainted ? 


.\.P. — Tlie CommlllfC woiiM lie olillrnl It yon troiiM rlvo llirn) your liens os to Itr 1 cfl rifreiinnni Icr 1 etCUre /illrn 
in your rrovlnro. IJmlrr tills broil yon wichl roinldrr rrrfsrrli In oonnoxlon nllli Irorioiin'.rnt cl ll.r rlcnt fflsinilariit of md 
inrm tor tbr ruslncd™ ot Inijirovnl (ccil% illstrict riatt nrccssory nnd the regulation ot buying agencies nhd ginning foctories 


lI.— CoMitzncTAT.'AsrncT. 

30. Give, as fully as po.a.sililc, an account of local trade customs irith which yon arc acquainted in regard 
to llio mnrheting of the cotton crop, in particular as regards any systems ot agency, advanec.s, future buying 
or contracts. 

31. What aro the commercial names of tbo various grades of cotton with which you are acquainted and 
from what areas do (hoy come ? Do you regard them as siiitaWe and, if not, irliot alterations would yon 
siiggc.st ? Can you suggest any menn.s by whicli tlie commercial names could be stand.oidired, f.r., of securing 
(hattliosamonameahould houscdforthosamccottonfromsvhalcvcrlocabtyitconics ? 

32. Wiiat do you consider is the best form of buying agency ? 


III.— STATi.STicai,. 

33. Do you consider (hot the cotton forecast, as at present published, is BiifTiciently accurate as far as 
your province is concerned ? If not, can you suggest any way in which it could bo improved ? 

34. C.an you suggest any methods by niiich the statistical information published by the Government in 
regard to cotton other than the forecasts, c.g., the cotton pre.ss return, could he niade of greater u.sc to the 
cotton trade ? 

33. What ore your vicw.s in regard to the daily publication of Liverpool and Bonib.ay cotton prices at ■ 
up-conntry markets ? 

IE. — urANtTFACTunn. 


(a) Oinnhig and Pressing. 

30. What class of gins nnd presses do you use and how raan 3 ' have you in your iactoi y J 

37. What is the size of the bale produced bj' your factory ? 

38. Wii.at is j’oiir opiuiou as to tlie rclat ive merits of saw and roller gins ? 

39. Save saw gins been successful with Indian cotton and, if not, what is the objection to them ,? 

40. Have j-ou experienced any d/fiicuftj' in obtaining factory' labour ? ' • 

41. Do you find the condition in which raw cotton reaches your factory in any way' objectionable and, 
if so, what remedies would you suggest ? 

42. Assuming tiiat it were found possible to replace any barge quantity of sliort staple cotton by’ long 
staple cotton, would any substantial alteration in your macliinery be necessary ? 

jg n ^Tho Corauiittco vrctild be obliged by nay Information you can giro them in regard to the general question of long reran 

sliott staple cotton and also in regard to any c-xpcrlcncc you have had In handling any new staple cotton. 

(i) Spinning and fVeaving. 

43. What counts arc spun in your factory and what is your principal market ? . • , , . -r 

44. Do you find the condition in which cotton reaches y’our factory in any way objectionable and, if 

BO. what remedies you suggest ? „ 

46. What, in your opinion, would be the effect on the cotton market generally if any largo proportion 
of the .short staple cotton at present grown in India were replaced by long staple cotton ? 

A' a —The Committee would he obliged by any Information you can give them In regard to the general question; of long rerms 
short staple cotton and also in regard to any experience you have had in handling new staple cotton. , 


V. — Genbbal. 


40. Does your experience indicate that buyers in the past liave been prepared to encourage the gioutli 
of improved cottons by offering a preniinm for them? , „ r..., w „ 

47, Do you consider that the water rates charged have any’ eflecLon the cultivator s prclerence lor a 


48. Do von consider that any changes are called for in the schedule of water rates at present m force ?• 

49, Do you consider that the tenure on wlu'ch land is held in the tracts of which you have experience 
ip any way’ affects the extension of cultivation of cottop ? 
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INDIAN COTTON COAIAUTTlcii ; 


Madras.] 


Air, JI. WvNKL*. 


07. 31ns it- Ijut'Ji 3’oiire.xi)oricJico Hint ciiI(i\'n(oi’s]<re/cr wlicnl (o cotioii ns an irricafcd cron 7 If bo 
M lml iH the renson for tlio ])rcforenco ? • t, , i i w, 

. ,, 1*1 tlio rivLT>^ incren'jC gratluaHv «i n;ul decrease gr/iditaUy in autumn or aro 

bollj Mio incremo ana tlio decrease midden ? In either ease what is the c0cct on the cultivator’s preference 
for a particii/nr crop ? Phase furnish, if possible, a diagram with statistics illustratinc your rcpjv from the 
canal of which you have experience ? o ^ i j 


C!>. (a) T 0 n lml o.\tciil do wcHk exist in tlio nroii.s coinmniidcd ilic canals ol irliiclj j-ou Lave osperienco 
and ivLal slops aro rcrpiired lo oxfend iLo irrigation under them in those areas ? 

(6) linvo j'oii an^’ oxporicncc of tribo wcll.s and ^do you consider that their use would bo valuable in 
this connexion 7 


71. Do j'ou consider Iho existing water rales charged for cotton suitable ? If you can give statistics 
to explain your answer, plcaso do so. 

71. Can J’OU give a rough estimate of the hverago area of c.ach crop grown on a holding of 100 acres ? 
JIow arc theso areas affected hi' the water suppl}', I he necessity forgrowinga fodder crop and of preserving 
suitable rotations of croi)s. IVouId luiy proposals 3 ’ou have put forward bring about an alteration in these 
areas ? 

72. Do J'OU consider that sunieient water is available for a considerable increase in the area of cotton and, 
if .“ 0 , why is a larger area not irrigated ? 

73. Is it j'our experience that cultivators prefer <fcjt7n‘ cotton to American cotton ? If so, can j'OU explain 
their reasons for the prcforenco ? 

7-1. Is it j'our c.xpcricncc that the canal regulations create anj’ diflicultics in regard to the irrigation of 
American cotton 7 



VII.— Madras. 

Mr. M. WYNNE, Agent, Messrs. Binjiy & Co., Nandyal, 

lix.oiJ.\'fp AT N.VfDyAL, I'ebbvaux 27ra, 1918. 

Written statement. 

I. — AoEicuLTimAi, Exteriex'ci;. 

(fi) “ Deshi” long staple datton. 

0274. (10) Experience. — I have been stationed in Devangeri in the Afysore State for ten j’ears 
also in Tadpatri in the Anantapur district four j-cars and four months and in Kandj'al in the Kumool district 
three j'cars and six months. 1 have not been in actual touch with cotton cultivators. 

0275. (11) Varieties. — No varieties of deshi short staple cotton arc grown here (Kalidyal). All deslii 
cotter: grown in this district is more or less long staple. The following me the viirictics : — 

(a) IVhife Northerns. 

(b) Eed Northerns. 

(c) Jlasra. 

(d) Sircar (Government) cotton. 

(2) (a) H7nfe Northerns arc grown in AUagadda, Koilkimtla, Nallagatia and Sirvel, also hi Nandyal and 
Nandikotkur. This cotton is creamy to wliito in colour with a fairly long staple. ' 

(3) (0) Masra is grown in Nirvada, Nandavaram, ChenampaUi and Banganapalli. This cotton is of a 
creamy colour and has a longer staple than that of White Northerns. 

(4) (c) lied Northerns .ire grown in Gopavaram, Eudravaram up to Chagalmarri and west of the 
Nallamalais. This^ has a longer staple than wliitc Northerns. Tlie colour of tliis cotton is creamy to red. ' 
Red cotton is also brought in from Tarlapadu and Afarkapur and is of a good red colour but poorer in staple 
than the one mentioned above. It is bj' allowing this cotton in this market that the mixing of short staple 
cotton of ths Guntur market takes place. The mixing is dons by ginning the two together in certain, 
proportions. The Tarlapadu cotton being of a good red colour takes in the mixing and escapes being easily 
detected. The difference in prices between Guntur short staple cotton and Nandyal red cotton paj's well, 
as the "difference in pries ''more than covers freight and other expenses. This cotton is, however, clean, 
free of leaves and dust. Tarlapadu and Alarkapur cotton do not come under Eed Northerns thougli they are 
marketed at Nandyal as such. 

4. (d) Sircar {Government) eotton . — Tliis cotton has lately been introduced and is noted for its colour 
which is very white but the staple, I should say, is weaker and not as long as that of White Northerns. The 
average jield of this cotton is about the same as that of White Northerns but it gives live per cent, more lint. 

5276. (IS) Size of holdings. — The average size of holdings may he taken as 25 to 30 acres of which 35 
to 40 per cent, is under cotton. 

5277. (13) Yields and profits and comparative returns.'— The yield of deshi cotton and exotic cotton may 

be compared as follows : — ^ 

White Northerns. Masra. Nor^tons. American. Cambo,aja. 

Maimds of 25 lbs. .8 84 ' 0 11 13 to 15 

5278. (14) Rotations and manures. — Cotton sudjonna (jnar) are the main rotatory crops. _As a gtasra! 
rule, the cotton crop is not directly manured but the previous crop is, with about five to seven cart loads of 
cattle rhanure per acre. 
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5279. (15) Conditions affocling increase In area. — Gciipnvlly forty i)cr coni, of the holding is put 
under cotton, forty i)cr cent, under joiiiin nnd twenty per cent, under chillies, green gram, lioiso grain, Bengal 
gram or ground nut.s. It is not possihlo to incrcasa tlic cotton growing area by length of ginning scasoti, 
etc. The high prices obtained during the past two ycai-s owing to war conditions resulted in an increase of 
area. I may say that, owing to tho ncce.ssity of oliscrving rotations, it may ho difficult to alicct any increase 
in the. eotton growing area. 1 may further add that, in normal conditions tho average gain, leaving out the 
past two years that imo exceptional, does not encourage tho ryot to incrcaso his holdings imder cotton. 
There is a' fear of the holdings under cotton decreasing when the ground-nut fetches thq normal price of As. 14 
to one rupee a maund. Tho gain of dilferont crops in normal conditions may ho compared as follows : — 


' Its. 

Cotton 10 per acre. 

Jonna . . . . . . • . . . . . . . 10 „ „ with stalks. 

Ground-nut ........... . 20 to 25 j)er aero. 

Chillies :io to to „ „ 


Of tho above, though chiilic-s p.vy tlio ryot best, lie is unable to increase this area tor want of manure and 
labour. 

5280. (16) Suitability oj cxistius varieties. — It does sometimes happen that tho right varieties of 
deshi long staple cotton aro not being sown in the right districts, llyots sometimes grow White Northerns 
where they ought to grow Red Northerns and rice tersd. The (juality and iiuantity would be increased if 
selected Seed were used for sowing and tho j)lant.s opened out more- 

5281. (17) Prevention of mixing of diBcrcnt varieties. — By tho present trade custom, tho selling 
of cotton passes through the village middleman, then the broker or the big merchant of the, town and lastly 
to buying companic.s. It is this middleman who is rc,si)onsiblc for mixing, lie purohascs from different ryots 
different qualities at different prices and mixes them together while ginning and brings tho cotton into tho 
market and gets a fairly good jirice' for his trouble. This may be jmt a stop to in tho course of a few years 
by establishing a cotton market, when tho ryots will gradually come into direct contact with tho buyers who 
will compete for the cotton in the market by which the rj-ot is likely to get a better price than ho would from 
tho middleman. 

5282. (18) Uses of seed and seed selection. — Cotton seeds aro used as cattle food only. Machine 
ginned seeds aro generally used for sowing. Borne do use band ginned seeds but llicoo arc not specially selected. 


(c) Exotic cotton. 

5283. (21) Varieties. — There arc two foreign crops grown on a small scale in this district, n';., Cambodia 
nnd American Dhnrwar. 

* (2) Cambodia is wdutc, has a silky feel nnd of a longer stajdo than White Northerns. The lint some- 

■what stained duo probably to want of irrigation. Borne growers of this quality irrigate it but on a sranll scale. 
Irrigation would. I think, increase the strength nnd length of tho stajilc, also tho yield nnd 1 do not think it 
would bo so much stained. 

(3) American Dharwar. — This is tho worst type of cotton grown in this district. The staple is poor and 
the lint muoh stained. When tho diflicully of selling this cotton by itself is felt by tho middleman, ho mixes 
it with white or ninsra cotton and tries to pass it off as White Northerns. This cotton is largely grown in 
the Banganapallo State on alkaline soils where the indigenous cotton docs not thrive well. It would bo well 
to discourage this quality. If all buyers would reject all such cotton, ryots would discontinue growing it. 

(4) Tho lint obtained from Cambodia, White Northerns and Red Northerns from 63 maunds of 25 lb. 
compares as follows : — 


Cambodia Wliito Red 
Kapas. Northern, Northerns. 
Maunds.. Mounds. Maunds. 

bint .22 17 15 

Seeds . 41 46 48 


63 63 63 maunds of 

kapas. 

- II. — COMMEnCIAL ASPECT. 

5284. (30) Local trade customs. — The price is ILxcd on 500 Ib. per khamli pressed weight. Most 
of the business, say 75 per cent, is on thq advance contract system. Ryo'ts sell to the middlemen, sometimes 
to the brokers and the brokers to the different lirmu. Borne middlemen sell to linns but generally tlwougb 
brokers. Advances are made on loose cotton when delivery is taken by tho firm and a final settlemontymade 
after the cotton is pressed and weighed. 


Mr. M. Wykne called and examined. 

5285. [President.) 1 have been three years and six months iii Nandyal. 1 was in Devangeri for ten 
years. There are two varieties of cotton in Devangeri ; one is known as the jatvari or smaii kapas and tho 
other is called large kapas. Tlio small kapas is fairly strong and the lint has a reddish colour. ' It is a little 
darker tlian Nandyal cotton. Tlie length of staple of jhwari is about an inoii. Tlic other cotton is the American 
Dharwar, wluoh is grown very largely there. It is fairly good ; the staple is short but it is very white in colom-. 
The Bombay people buy it very largely. They do not care about staple ; they look more for colour. Madras 
looks to staple but Bombay looks to colour. 

5286. The cotton on tho whole hero at Nandyal is very good especially the White NortheniS. The (Staple 
is about one inch to Ij; of an inch. The first pickings are not up to the latter standard at all. The staple 
of Red Northerns is longer and stronger than thatof White Northerns. J/asra cotton is neither white nor red. 
It has a dirty white colour. There is a fairly large quantity of this. We onijf take it -with an allowance. I 
have had experience of Government selection. We did not buy the Governmeni cotton last year; We could 
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not take it because it was verj’ bad. AO the cotton last year was bad on accoimt of licasT rain. Tliis vear 
we have made no contracts wtO Government. ' ' ' ‘ 

52S7. The main objection to the cotton heic, bom thc-mcrchants’ point of view, is that it is verv dirtv 
and adidterated ; the cultivators do not toko the trouble to k^ep it clem. There is good deal of saiid, dirt 
and seeds in it. The di/Iercnt varieties arc mi.ved. As the middlemen go round and buv iapos from’ the 
different ri'Ots, they mix it altogether and get it ginned. We have not our oun ginnery and a o have just eot 
to take what we can get. I thmk that it each firm had its own ginning factory or leased a factorv, it could 
get better eottou because it could supervise the gmning. We could not get one ginning factorv bi’* enough 
for all the cotton we want, and we should have to lease others. • = o 

- 52S8. I tliink it would be a good thing if a cotton market could be established here. The matter is under 
correspondence but the market has not been started j'ct. I think the big Indian merchants arc agauist it. 
They fear that the cotton will bo brought to the market and sold ns spot cotton direct to the different firms. 

52S9. (Mr. Sobcrls.) They arc putting up openers in the ginning factories hero flu's year; if there are 
openers, one gets cleaner cotton. The provision of openers would bo beneficial to the factory owners themselves 
because they would turn out more. The ginner is nearer to the cultivator than the merchant At pre.sont, 
the cotton is cleaned, after it is ginned, on cots before we. press it. 

5290. About one-fourth of the cotton in tliis tract is Red Northerns and threo-fourtlis arc While. That 
is roughly the proportion all over the- district, that is round about Nandyal side. The crop of Red Northerns 
is about 5,000 bales and of Wh'itc Northerns 25,000 bales including imsra. We get different qualities of 
white, red and masra. As a rule the white cotton fetches a rather better price than the red although it is not so 
good in staple. ^ I supposed this is on account of colour and of its being cleaner. Wo arc buying some Red 
Northerns this year as an experiment at the same price as White. If the cotton is brought in clean, no are 
giving the same rate for it as for clean white cotton. They used to mix red and n-liitc a good deal, and pass 
it off as white. Now that wo are pa3'ing the same price, there is no advantage in mixing them. 

5291. When I was here some ten j’ears ago the Agricutural I’ann was started. The first crop of cotton 
White Northerns, put out bj- the Department of Agriculture was ver3- good. Wo pressed the first crop but 
that was only a bale of it. That was in 1907. I came back again to Nandval 01113- last I'car. Previous to 
that I was here for about 21 3-ears. The Agricultural Department’s cotton that nas brought to me Inst 3 car 
was very bad owing to excessive rains, the staple nas very weak and I had to 1 eject it. The testa were vcr3- 
bad ; other cottons were also not up to the standard. 

5292. I should like to have central places where cotton could be brought in for sale. Big firms nould 
go there and bid for the cotton. They have such a market in Devangeri in JIvsore. The cultivator Mould 
then get the advantage of competition. > 

5293. There is a meeting place at Adoni ivliieh is a sort of market. Volkarts and Rnllis buy there and 
run up the prices very much. IVe make contracts with the big brokers or big dealers. Wo have no special 
broker of our own. Wo make our contracts as .a rule about three months before the crop comes in. The 
price is fi.xed when the contract is made. This 3-c.ir’8 crop has nlrcnd3- been sold to a 1-013- largo extent. I 
tliink that fifteen to twcnt3- thousand bales u-crc sold before the end of December. The delivery time is in 
April, May and June. Wo have had no reason to complain of non-delivery so far. If the prices go up. there 
ma3’ bo a tendency to deliver bad cotton and cotton below guide. The dc.ilers uho make the contract uith 
us h.avo already bought in advance from the middlemen ; the middlemen have bought ah-c.Ml3- from the ryots 
and it is the dealers M-ho have contracted ivith us, avilt get into trouble in regard to ilcliver3-. I'liey may 
import inferior lapas from some other place u-liich thei- gin and 113- to pa'-s off as White or Red Northerns 
us the case may be. 

5294. (Jlr. UodgUnson.) Wo buy cotton loo-c and pre-s it ourselves. \\ c do not find any damp ui the 
cotton. It is only in the rain3- season that the cotton gels dainj>. .''omc eottou is very badly mixed vitli 
jt-opas or seed but that is very seldom the case. Tho blou room loss is very high, at times uboiil 18, 20 anti 25 


^ 5293. Cambodia cotton is longer in staple than White Norlhenis. It is aixml an inch and a half. 'I here 

is a little Cambodia grOMTi near Kuniool. 1 do not think it Mould groiv in this tract even Mith irrigation. 

Tho climate is too dry-. , , . , . 1 ' 

5-29G. We make contracts for good clean cotton and Mcgivo, the hrsl r.ito for it, the r.ito that tlicy- ask. 
If tho 3 ' give us dean cotton, tho hloM- room loss nould he below six (coii percent. If the cotton isdirt 3 -, 11 e make 
an nlloM-ancc. Wo contract for clean cotton and expect the s.mie, if this eottou is not ele.m it is atloM.inrcd. 
An 3 -tIun"of M-hich the blow room loss is up to si.\ Icon per cent . is clean lottnu. We lauehrrnpuimrajircmiimi 
of R.s. .3 per hhandi of 500 poimds of luit for Government eottou ber.iuse h "-''* de.uu-r cotton. D-ist ve w, no 
could not take it as, on account of tho he.avy rains, ihp eollon n.is b.id. 'I he price i)er i.hnn’h m-.is prob.vbly 
Ks. 200. M 3 - firm Mould pa 3 - more if tho ly-ots nould give cle.tuer aud better eottou. 


Mr. B. ZEINDLER, Agent, Messrs. Volkart -Bros., Guntakal and Nandyal. 


nx.uil.vL-D .IT Na.vdval, I-'EDnu.vnY 27x11, I9IS. 

U'riftrn elnt^mcnt. 

1.— .li.r.lti'i.Ti-n,u. Exri nii.S' 1 . 

(1 and 10) Eiperioncc.— 1 Inve been rt.itioiie,! for about li'.r 3 nr; m tlie (Vd-d Di- 
hvve occ.ibioually eome in actinl touch nitli <-oltou lultu.ilor , litle r on my district duly, or 

the F.vIo of cotton ill the x-ariou, imarkels. ..... 11.. ,1 

.'-, 20 !;. (2 and 111 Varictici.— The (Otton-. gninn in the ( cb-d f)i Incts .are 11011(3 r( 
" Wr-'teni- " and " Northerns." the litter slih > beiim 1- , Minte m npiieirame tlim (lie forrm.', 
.ottvi IS p.nvIiR--sIrhieffvm th" Bolliryih-trirt (7.-. per .mt,) aud in .. jvirtion of tlm ij 

(20 p r cent. I and a rrrUiuquintit vis imported trom are.v of th- Nwimi' Donuiuo-as loribn 
lidlW d!-!.-a-:. .Vo-.'--,;, m'oun m th- d,su..-t, of Kurv.od ((.n f-r re,u.t, 

iin'l in n com"r th-' .\nintnpur 
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(a) Deslii short staple cotton, 

6299. Varieties . — ^There are three varieties o£ short staple cotton, viz , — 

Mangari-Wes terns, 

Amerioan-Northems and 

Siroars-Northerns. . j 

This denomination ‘ American-Northerns ’ ^70uld indicate an exotic growth. However as tins crop is not 
produced from seed imported direct from America but from acclimatised American cotton seed of other parts 
of India, I am dealing with this crop along with the two other deshi crops. 

5300. 3Iungari-Westems . — ^Tliis is the early crop in the Western cotton area. It is raised almost 
exclusively on red and loamy soils, of the Bellary district. These soils, especially pure red soil, have proved 
unsatisfactory for the cultivation of ordinary late or hingari cotton, hence our ryots gladly replaced the 
latter by mnngnri cotton after trials with this variety some ten years ago met with full success as far as 
quantity is concerned. The seeds of our present mnngari crop have been imported from Htibli and the 
major portion from Akola. Our farmers assert that Akola-mung'ar! plants produce as a rule a leas stainy 
quality than Hubli-inwnjfari and some care is taken to avoid the remaining ‘ Hubli-seed ’ wliilst sowing. 

(2) The quality of mnngari cotton is rather interior, full of stains, and irregular, short, in staple. Mnngari 
cotton fetches about Ra. 20 l^ss per Bombay lhandi than ordinary hingari cotton ; mnngari lapas, however, 
is paid better than ordinary kapas owing to the higher percentage of lint in mnngari. The farmers, therefore, 
prefer selling munffari in Jeapas shape. Sometimes they retain th'eir miniffon lupas in their villages till hingati 
hapas has been picked and then slightlj' admix hingari hapas with mnngari kapas and try to obtain for the 
mixture the full rate ruling for pure mtengari lapas. 

(3) Mnngari hapas arrivals start in the months of December and January whilst hingari hapas comes 
in only in March and April. In Junuary and Eebruary, mnngari hapas is ginned fairly pure and the cotton 
is mostly taken up by mills. Later in the season, when three kinds of hapas are sold in the markets (pure 
mnngari, mixed mungari-hingari and pure hingari) ginnings become rather mixed as it is practically impossible 
to separate the various qualities. Buyers of hapas are usually forced to take up a certain quantity of mnngari 
or mixed hapas if they want to secure any larger quantity of hingari hapas as the bazaar brokers would refuse to 
sell hingari hapas separately till perhaps in the second part of-the hapas season when mnngari hapas arrivals 
rapidly decrease. So, for some time at least, the ginning factories turn out this mixture of short and long 
stapled cotton which is undesirable both for quality .and purity of seed. 

(4) I estimate the total production of mnngari cotton at about 10,000 bales at 400 lb. for a normal season. 
The quantity of mnngari mixed into hingari cotton may reach about seven per cent, of the hingari yield. 

(5) The financial results for the farmers are given as under : — 


Outturn Lint Profit per 
per acre percentage. gore, 

lbs. kapas. Es. 

Hingari 240 26 35 

Mungari 300 30-32 50 


taking the cost per acre of both mungari and hingari cultivation at about Rs. 16, and calculating profits on 
basis of cotton prices ruling now. 

6301. American-Northerns, — ^This crop takes the same position in the Northerns cotton tracts as mnngari 
cotton in the Westerns sector. It is an earlier crop than the indigenous hingari cotton, and equally yields 
a heavier outturn per acre with a higher lint percentage than ordinary long staple cotton. The percentage 
of lint is, however, not so high as for Westerns mnngari and, in consequence, the profit per acre is about 
Rs. 5 less comparatively. 

(2) American-Northern cotton has been raised from ‘ American ’ seed introduced from the Dharwar 
district (Gadag). In colour the cotton is white but invariably spoiled by stains. The staple is short. 

, (3) A large area of the Northerns division is covered by this American cotton cultivation which is spread- 

„ ing fast in the Tadpatri range and in the adjoining villages of the Cuddapah district. The total production 
for the new season is estimated at about 14,000 bales of 400 lbs. each whereof by far the largest portion is 
marketed at Tadpatri. It is but seldom tii.at American cotton is sold separately. Slostly it arrives mixed 
with indigenous long staple cotton. 

6302. Sirrar-Norlherns. — ^IVith a view, probably, to put a stop to, or discourage further increase of, 
the growth of American cotton in the Nandy.al circle and to improve on the Northerns styles in general, the 
Government Earm at Nandyal have made careful expeiimcnts with seed produced from special selected best 
indigenous White Northerns. The seeds of subsequent crops by the farm are yearly sold to the cultivators. 
The cotton produced of such seed is called ‘ Sirc.ir ’ cotton. This cotton is of a very satisfactor 3 ' style, the 
colour being a splendid white, biit unfortun.ately its staple is rather disappointing. In this respect, I 
believe first trials of Sircar cottorr on the Eatm’s laud have been more satisfactory and it may be that the 
reason for the present plants of Sircar cotton produciifg short staple has to be looked for in a probable 
deterioration of the seed in the different cotton tracts. 

(2) Sircar and American cotton give about tbe same out turn per acre and there is .also but a .small difference 
in the percentage of lint. 

(3) Sircar cotton not finding p.articu]ar favour with cotton buj'crs arrives now very rarely separately' in 
the pressing stations, generally if comes in mixed with ordinary wliitc, long staple. Northerns'. No doubt it 
improves somewhat the general appearance of the mi.xture but from the point of staple the admi.xtnre of 
Sircar cotton is undesirable. 

(4) Sowings of pure Sircar.cotton-seed are not very large and the total output of pure Sircar cotton is 

estimated for the new season as within 1,000 bales at 400 lb. Mixed sonings of Sircar and ordinary Wliite 
Northerns are, . ; , ■ ‘ar by' year. Owing to the shortage of cotton-seed supplies last autumn, 

about 3,000 baj . ■ eotton-seed Save been imported and sown in the Nandyal cotton circle 

and I am rather afraid regarding its influence on the general quality of white Nandj-als. 

(5) " JJeshi ” long staple cotton. 

6303. Varieties. — ^There are two distinct types of deshi long staple cotton — 

(a) Ordinary Western Hingari and [h) ordinary Northerns. There is yet another kind of long staple 
cotton grown in our districts, i*., Cambodia cotton, imported, as I am told, from the Tiruppur side. 
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living in the pressing station are dependent on the town brokers who will get the cotton pressed lor them and 
advance them money till the full settlement is made by the firm after the delivery of the pressed bales. In 
the ready markets, any dealer (from villages or otherwise) may bring his cotton, sell it and receive its full 
value then and there. The position for the village dealer selling on the full pressed system is oven more accen- 
tuated in the heart of the season when stocks for pressing accumulate heavily in the press factories. Then 
these dealers will have to await their pressing turns, sometimes for weeks, and hence as a rule the ^llagers 
prefer selling to brokers only instead of direct to firms, and in consequence they do not always get the full 
value of their cotton as for instance at an auction sale in an open market. Open markets, therefore, appear to 
me as being badly required in all the larger pressing stations for Northerns. I believe that the firms are not 
against such a scheme, and as a matter of fact, I know that for instance at Nandyal one of them would be 
agreeable to lease the mum'oipality a suitable plot near the railway station on a nominal rent for an open 
mart. Marketing hours should be fixed for all open markets in snob a way as to allow of selection and 
weighment of cotton pniohased still on the same day. 


m. — S tatisticai,. 

6314. (33) Improvement of cotton forecast.— I have pleasure in stating that there has' been a vast 
improvement of late in the usual sowing and outturn forecasts for Westerns and Northerns. These forecasts 
have to be made up rather early and whilst the dates for publication probably fit in very well for Northern 
India, forecasts in Madras have to be baaed chiefly on guess work with the result that the first reports qccasiou- 
ally are contradictory to prevailing local opinions. Estimates for these parts are usually a difficult task 
owing to imports from the Nizam’s Dominions into our Western markets varying very largely in sympathy 
with the relative price parities in our markets and Eaichur during the seasons. ' 


rV. — klAJSZJFACTVnB. 

5315. (42) Effect on machinery of replacement of short staple cotton by long staple. — ^Assuming that 
it were found possible to replace any large quantity of short staple cotton by long staple cotton, no substan- 
tial alteration in our machinery would be necessary. All that would have to be done is to adjust gin knives 
and rollers and probably to increase the size of the bale in the press as long staple cotton cannot stand too 
great a pressure without the staple suffering. 


Mr. Bbenaed Zeikdleb called and examined. 

6316. (Prestdenf.) I have been stationed for about five years altogether in Nandyal and at Guntur, 
Adoni and Guntakal. The principal cottons in this tract are Westerns and Northerns. In Adoni <and Bellary, 
Akola cotton is getting mixed with the long staple cotton. It is not mixed with the local cotton here at 
Nandyal. We have a short staple cotton called Dharwar American in this tract. “ Sircar ” Northern is also 
a short staple cotton. In staple, it is fifteen to sixteen millimetere, or even a little less. It does not pass the 
test of Westerns in, staple. 

5317. My principal objection as regards the cotton tbat comes to the market is that there is much mixture 
of short and long staple cotton. In some places where we have ginneries we buy kapas but mostly wo buy 
ready cotton. , Westerns cotton is very badly ginned. The cultivators are very careless about picking 
it and it is a very dirty cotton. We have ginneries of om: own in Guntakal and Adoni. Mixing is increasing 
very much. I dare say that it is the intensive competition during the last four years which has caused this.' 
The Japanese have now come into the market and so there are more buyers and there is more leuioimy in selec- 
tion. SCxing is done deliberately in the ginning factories, at least in certain parts. Of course there arc n 
good many ginning factories, which gin cotton pure in order to keep up their reputation. Exporting firms for 
instance always gin cotton pure. We do very little ginning for outsiders. When we do so it is more or less 
for our own constituents who will sell the ready cotton to us. We gin chiefly in Guntakal and there is very 
littlemixingdouethereaatUereisonlyone variety there. The mtmgari (t.e., Akola cotton) docs not do well 
on black soils, 

5318. (Mr. Roheris.) I am strongly of opinion that the system of forward contracts is a bad one. It 
has ruined very many dealers and it will be the cause of many failures tills year. This year, the Northerns 
cotton has been sold forward to the extent of about sixty to eighty per cent, of the estimated crop. The crop 
was originally estimated as a bumper one, but it may turn out to be much less. There may bo more irain 
and much kapas may bo spoilt. Wo had very heavy rains at the end of February and the estimate for the 
whole crop was reduced from 14 lakhs to one lakh of bales on account of this rain The cluef reason against 
buying forward is that the people may not be able to deliver. Forward contracts tend to deprive the culti- 
vator of the real value of his cotton, especially in cases where the whole market is in the hands of a few big 
brokers. For instance, at Nandyal and at Tadpatri, there are only four to six brokers who sell the whole 
cotton crop. These people may force the cultivators to sell forward against their lilong. There is another 
point which is that with forward selling, there is no inducement to the cultivator to bring a superior quality 
of cotton. They have no inducement except to bring cotton that will pass against the contracts which have 
been made. In an open market, they would try to bring better cotton and to get better rates. My suggestion 
is tbat a heavy stamp duty should be levied on forward contracts as an experimental measure. I think that 
the smaller dealers would probably not like to pay the stamp duty. A good many dealers have been selling 
cotton forward but they bavo never seen cotton and they merely speculate in it. 

5319. I would advocate the standardization of weights ns in Bernr. I would take as a unit the Bombay 
kJiandi if possible. Then wo can compare prices with the Bombay rates. In Adoni, Bcllary and Guntakal, 
we have got the nag system and only six to eight stones arc used for weighing. The nag is twelve tnatmde, 
of four dadiams of twelve seers. So there arc six maund stones, four maund stones, three mnuntls, two maund“, 
ono maund, rivo dadiam stones and six seer stones, H we had the Bombay khandi, a lot of stones could he 
done away with. Small dealers would understand the weighing better if there were fewer stones. The cultiva- 
tors would bo able to market their cotton c-asier if there were more nniforraity. During tlio course of the 
season, the stones wear out to a certain extent. The weights arc occasionally inspected hy the Suh-Jfagistratc. 
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Mr. Robert P. Giel. 


[pontimied. 


6320. As far ns I can make out, Dharrvnr American at Tndpatri is always grown mixed with ^Vhito 

Northerns ; it does not come into tlio market hj' itself. I havo never heard of it coming in separately. Wo can 
distinguish it verj' well hy’ its white colour and by the stains and the short staple. As I said before, muvgari is 
not grou n in jilaces wlioro American cotton is grown. Mwngari and Amcrioan give tho same results and so in 
tho places where mungari is grown tho people aro not taking to American. Tliero is, of course, a ohanoo of 
innngari spreading in tho Northerns tracts, for instance, ICurnooI. Amcrioan seed is imported from Dharwar 
every year to Tndpatri, Bcllary and Nandyal. At Nandyal 3,600 hags of 160 to 100 lbs. each hnvo boon 
imported this season. That is enough seed for about 30,000 acres. The cultivator gets Be. 1 to Rs. 3 more 
per nag of 312 maiuids of mnngari l.a'pas than ho does for hingari kajxis. Jlingari lint is worth Rs. 20 more per 
Bombay lhandi or Rs. S per nag than pure imitigari but tho price per nag of l-apas is Rs. 3 less. Tiro whole 
mungari crop is not more than seven or ton per cent, of (ho /iinpari crop. Tho higher price of tho mungari 
Ivpas is largely duo to tho fact that there is such a small proportion of it and it gives a bettor outturn. Tho 
1-02X75 of the mtxtmre fetches a higher price 0 !i account of its higher lint percentage. Mixing is done already 
in l.apas. Sometimes tho various lapas cannot bo kept separately hj' tho ryots owing to mixed sowings. 
It is mixed in the houses of tho ryots. Jfungari cotton is the earlier crop. As I havo said mungari kapas is 
worth Rs. 3 per ‘^nag i 77 oro than hingari. Tho cultivator only mixes kapas. Ho gets less in tho market for 
pure hingari l-apns,' so ho takes a small proportion of hingari kapas and mixes it with a larger proportion 
of mungari Ivpas in order to got for tho mixture tho same rate ns for pure mungari. In other words 
ho uses tho long staple to adultcrato tho short staple, if that can bo called adulteration. . 

6321. I have some cxpcricnco of tho Sircar Northerns cotton which tho Department has been putting 
out. 1 bought it at tho Nandyal farm. In 1903, I bought tho whole outturn of tho farm, forty to fifty bales 
of Sircar cotton pure and was able to place it in Bombay. In Bombay, however, it was not very i7iuoh favoured 
because the staple w.as a little irregular and also a little weak. Tho following year I bought another fifty 
bales and passed it on to a mill which was satisfied that it was a clean cotton but remarked that the staplo was 
short. After that I could not find any buyers who would pay more for it than for ordinary Westerns. 
Ordinarily Northerns fetch higher rates than Westerns and when I say that they would not pay a higher 
rate for Sircar cotton than for Westerns it means that (hoy were offering a lower rate than for Northerns 
growing in the same district. Wo were verj' satisfied with tho cleanliness of tho cotton. I think Sircar cotton 
would not havo many chances in a place liko Bombay whero they got such largo quantities of very clean cotton 
from thoBerars. Northerns here aro usu.ally a little dirty. As firms would not buy Sircar cotton any longer, 
the people started to mix with it. I do not think that at present it is ns good ns Northerns. 

6322. In Nandyal wo have red cotton of beautiful staplo. As a rule, this rod cotton fetches a very little 
lower rate than White Northerns. This season tho rate is the same for both, and so people arc bringing 
in short staple red kapas from Ongolo, Ncllorc, Guntur and Mnrknpur by rail getting it giimcd hero and p,assing 
it off as Rod Northerns. 

5323. {Mr. Ilodgkinson.) Cotton comes in in a dirty condition chiefly on account of tho bad ginning 
and afterwards because it is not sufficiently cleaned in tho presses. Exporters do caro about this because 
they have to take their cotton to Europe to compete with cotton there but tho people who send their stuff 
to Bombay and sell it thereon its own merits do not care so much about cleanliness. We fix a rate for good 
kapas and make allowances for inferior cotton. Wo do pay premium for clean cotton. For cotton from 
districts froTn which w6 got decent cotton, wo pay Rc. 1 to Rs. 2 per nag more. There has been much 
deterioration in cotton during tho last four or five j'cars not so much on account of bad ])ioking in tho fields on 
account of tho subsequent treatment of kapas or lint. 1 think that if there wore an open market, at Nandyal 
as suggested or favoured by several Nandyal (European) Sub-Collectors, larger lots of good kapas or cotton 
would corns in and the dealers would always get higher prices for it. Farm kapas carefully picked and 
ginned has a loss of only eight per cent, in tho blow room. I think that tho buyer up country would hardly 
bo Inclined to pay an adequately high price for cotton with lower blow room loss ns ho is not an expert a- 
a rule. By up country buj’crs, I mean tho mills. If cotton were sold direct to tho mills they might pay tbr 
full price for clean cotton but, oven then, I do not think that the extra price would compensato for the «— ~ r 
trouble and expense owing to mills having not much use or liking for small quantities of special vaiiKjrs. Z 
mentioned that stone weights were used in tho Westerns area. 

5324. Hero in Nandyal in tho Northerns tract, iron weights are also used. Stone weijits mn x-rra 
and chipped. Buyers quickly find out if bad weight is given. Iron , weights aro preferable to etKiS -wsrdnf 
and I would recommend the abolition of stone weights and tho substitution of iron wci.^ta Z -r-.nZ-i 
recommend standard weights. 

5325. It would bo a great boon to tho cotton trade if the roads in this tract could ho improves, y.— 

during the monsoon, i.e., in May, Juno and July the people find it very difficult to bring their ~-rrr£ 
market as tbe roads aro so bad in this tract. A railway from Yerraguntla to Nandyal would w y.rvyi 


Mr. ROBERT P. GILL, Guntur. 

' ■ ' ' ExAjnitED AT Guntur, February 28iii,1918. 

Written, Statement. 

5326. General description of Coconada cotton, — ^I have bad 43 years’ erp'-n- 
Guntur, the particular grade of cotton being a short staplo des/ii known is tv : 
The distinctive characteristic of this cotton is its colour, which, thouglj Ci.V<rC r-' 
colour. It also meets with a special demand owing to its reputation 
ously. It derives its name of Coconadas from the fact that prior to railv ^ 
up, it was almost exclusively shipped at the port of Coconada though the i 

lies in the Kistna and Guntur districts. 

(2) Before tho introduction, about tliirty years ago, of machhoe 
market now we havo the two grades known as Ordinary Fair Itod hoo-rji- . 
Giimed Coconadas which stand in proportion at about onc-fouith {.oi r 
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Madras.'} 


Mr. A. A. STATHAcoroTrLO. 


6331. Type of press and size of bale . — Tho makes of presses in nse are principally the Nasmyth Wilson’s 
and the Cummin’s patent, the size of the bale being about seven cubic feet for export and about nine cubic 
feet for mill bales. 


Mr. R. P. Gn.t, called and examined. 


6232. (President.) I have had ten years’ experience in Mmoing Lane, and 43 years’ experience of the 
cotton trade in Guntur. There is only one kind of cotton hero, machine ginned and hand ginned Bed 
Coconadas. My experience of Coconada is that it has deteriorated very much indeed of late years. It is not a 
long staple cotton. ' Tlio staple is from J inch to |ths inch. It varies in different lalulcs. Cotton gro-svn in the 
Palnad Taluk in the north-vest of tho Guntur District has a stronger staple than that of any of the other 
taluks. As long as the oolom- is intact and it is not mixed with white, tho Palnad cotton is fairly good though 
it is very leafy. The oharaoteristio of the Palnad Taluk is that it is leafj’. It is not ns well picked as it 
should be. There has been very great deterioration in cleanliness. I do not think there has been much 
deterioration in tho staple. There is no trace of mixture of other cottons with Palnad cotton in tho field. 
There is' only one ginning factory in tho Palnad Taluk and no cotton comes in there from other places. It 
is desirable that this cotton should ho brought hack to its old pitch of colour and cleanliness. It is difficult to 
explain the alteration in the colom. 1 can only say that years ago tho colour was much darker and the cotton 
was not so dull and such dirty looking stuff ns it is now. I put tho deterioration down to two causes ; one is 
had ginning and tho other is forward buying. There is o good deal of forward buying. Some sort of cotton 
has to ho delivered against the contract. 

6333. I think tho restriction of tho movement of cotton from one place to another except in the form of fully 
pressed hales would bo useful. Tlie ginning factories are out to make money. I am not very optimistic about 
the effect of licensing ginneries. I do not see how tho under-paid inspector, whoso employment such a system 
would involve, would he kept imdor control. I should bo delighted if anything could ho done hut whether it is 
practicable or not I do not know. The ginneries in this tract arc rather small ; there are only ten to twelve 
gins in them as a rule. Hand ginning is on the decrease. 

6334. (Mr. Bodgkinson.) Very little Coconada goes to Madras now. At present almost all of it goes 
to Bombay since steamers stopped calling at Coconada. I do not know what is being done with it at Bombay ; 
it used to he exported largely from Cocoada to Havre and to London. Mincing Lane was tho principal 
market for it. I used to work with Messrs. R. J. Rouse and Company in Mincing Lane. Coconada cotton is 
seldom seen in lavcrpool now. 

6335. As I have mentioned in my written evidence, some years ago, tho distribution of selected seed was 
started hut it did not last. 

6330. The cotton is picked by hand by a few women at a time. I do not think that they pick tho whole' 
field straight away. I have not sufficient experience to say that it would he a good thing if the cotton were 
picked early in the morning. 

6337. (Mr. Roberts.) This white cotton which is brought in comes from Tuni. It is also brought in from 
Adanki which is on the borders of Ncllore hut most of it comes from Tuni. Tho worst cotton that we get is 
from Adanki and tho best cotton from Palnad. Tlicro is a larger acreage in tho Palnad Taluk than in any 
other. According to tho last figures Palnad had 63,746 acres, Sattanapallo 32,000 acres, Vinukonda 23,000 
acres and Guntur only 17,000 acres to 18,000 acres. 

5338. As regards tho efforts made to improve the cotton hy giving out selected seed, 1 think they were 
made by the Agricultural Department through the Collector about twelve years ago. Tlie seed given out was 
merely selected factory seed. 1 do not know the difference in price between Coconadas and Northerns. 
In this District, one can only buy Coconadas. 

5339. The establishment of open markets would be the best system theoretically. A firm sends its agent 
au order for a thousand bales : tho agent cannot buy a thousand bales at a time so he has to go to two or 
three people. If he has to carry out his firm’s order, he has got to get somebody who will take the risk. He 
eannot buy from the oultivatora so the middleman comes in. Tho cultivators in various taluks have their 
agents in Guntur and send them instructions to sell so much on their account but that i; done generally later 
on in the year when the cotton begins to come in. Tlie cultivators are beginning to sell through agents in 
Guntur but they only sell forward a month or so beforehand as they see their crop oozsizz om They have been 
holding out for the best profit. The cultivators do get advances. It would be a verv rood thing if there were 
a very heavy stamp duty on future contracts. I consider that future buying is chiei^rrable, 

5340. I had a cotton opener in my pressing factory but I have never teeiT them in use rn a rinninir tnrtnr-^ 

I have not seen any kapas openers. • b b rj. 

6341. (Mr. Hodgk-inson.) It is true that unless there is forward buyinr the mCowneis cannot cover 
themselves but that is another matter. What I maintain is that forward birrmr us rmethed here s bad 
practice and that it is carried to excess. I do not think that the millov^r-^ c , * ^ 

October for delivery in May or June next year. fcepfember or 


/ 


Mr. A. A. STATHACOPOTJLO, Agent, Mevnx. BzHl "Etoi., 

Examined at Guntue, Ptbbxzhzt r‘b-~ y.'.a 


Gtmtnr. 


5342. General description of “ Northerns ” cotton. “ ~ n j . r — j — 

in Kumool, Tadpatri, Prodattur, Nandyal, etc., with 
hales of 400 lb. net. There are twenty ginning factcri« i-. 

presses in Nandyal, two in Kurnool, two in Tadpatri ard ;i-V - ^ 

(2) The following varieties of Northerns are the jmo't f 

a.'d (h) hand gisu-v- 

(2) Red white . . . - 

. (3) White. . . , 

. • % and (b) hand 
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drought is 'bonefioial for the other. 1 noticed that cotton grown in hlaok soil is buUty and o£ brighter colour 
whilst red soil produces comparatively redder stuff but Guntiu- and Bezwada cotton plantations are grown 
in red and black soil. On tho whole, no irrigation is nccessarj' to help the growth of cotton especially on 
the Godavari section, where tho moisture is more than enough. 

5361. Deierioration of Coconada cotton and its cavses . — Tho quality of Cooonadas is gradually deteriorating 
both as regards colour, staple and cleanliness and I attribute it to tho following reasons ; — 

(1) Tho conseoutivo sowing of cotton on tho same land in some places. 

(2) To the ryots not paying particular attention to tho quality of seed which is more or less adulterated 

with white and produces cotton of an uneven and dull colour with staple irregular. 

(3) To tho absence of any official help and guidance. 

(4) To the careless working of the ginning factories of the district ; out of forty ginning factories in my 

district, I had been able to see three or four only worlcing more or less satisfactorily ; I remember 
that the first arrivals for the season 1917 wore very badly ginned on tho whole with tho result 
that tho cotton could not fetch its full price ; then I issued a cijroulnr to all gin factories and 
it was also verbally explained to many managers how tho working of tho gins depended a good 
deal on the way the rollers were grooved but few managers took any steps. 

(2) I do not think tho exporters can do much to help the Government because they buy tho cotton in 
loose and not in the shape of Icapas. Wo havo^ponalized a big proportion of tho cotton tendered to us as it was 
mixed with white stuff hut after all those who get finally such cotton have to accept it as it is, as they know 
the conditions. 1 do not know what tho other firms are doing hero as regards white mixtures but we feel 
great difficulty to work when petty merchants coming from Bomb.ay to buy small quantities for certain mills 
are not particular about such details and they simply take delivery of cotton rejected by firms. 

6352. Snitahilities oj existing varieties . — In conclusion, my opinion is that in this district any Other lon^ 
stapled cotton is unsuitable and what is required only is to improve tho quality of the present variety. 


Mr. A. A. STATnAcoroTJi.0 called and examined. 

6353. {Mr. Eoherts.) The average ginning percentage of Coconada cotton is 22 but it can go up to 25. 
We do not purchase kapas ; we buy generally ginned cotton. Tho ginning porcentago differs in different 
places but the average is 22. The best system is to buy kapas but it is very difficult in this district. We are 
hoping to be able to introduce it however. Wo started it last year and this year wo hope to buy more kapas. 
I consider the staple of Coconadas to be very good. The staple of the best cotton which comes from Palnad 
is up to an inch at the best. The average staple is 4 inch to t mch or about Jths of an inch. The staple 
is about the same as Northerns but tho average of Red Northerns is bettor on the whole. I shall caU tho 
staple of Northerns an inch at best ; the average is three-fourths inchi 

5354. I have had six years’ cotton experience in Egypt, two years in Delhi, one in tho Hubli district, 
one in the Tinnevolly district and just one and a half in this disfrict. There are vast difforcncos between 
tiie methods of business in Egypt and the ways prevalent here. There are many Europeans interested in cotton 
cultivation in Egypt. There are no Europeans interested directly in cotton cultivation here. In Egypt 
the local merchants always buy kapas. The merchants who buy kapas and send it to Alexandria are nearly 
all European firms which have their own experts, who classify the cotton according to its own merits and have 
the different classes ginned separately. They then send it to Alexandria for shipment to England and other 
places. The best' point is that it is kapas which is bought. The buyers have the gins to try the outturn 
and they are able to get better results in the way of staple every no'n- and then because the Europeans them- 
selves are cultivators. We have no European cotton planters hero ; planters here have taken up tea, etc. 
The methods in Egypt are more scientific. As regards the arrangement for the destruction of boll worms, 
the Government have issued leaflets to the cultivators in which everything is explained by expert inspectors. 
There is absolutely nothing in the way of compulsory markets ; each firm buys kapas according to its require- 
ments. The firms are directly in touch with the landholders. The small landholders amalgamate their 
cotton with the cotton belonging to the big landholders, and tho whole of the cotton is marketed together 
in big lots. The firms offer their prices and the firm offering the highest price gets the cotton. Thists all 
done when the cotton is ready. Very few firms buy forward. They prefer to buy ready, because, on account 
of their commitments to Europe and other places, they must see the cotton which they are going to get. 

6355. One cannot secure quality unless one buys ready cotton.- Nearly the whole of the business done 
in my district is for forward bu 5 'ing. People sell -without having anything for sale and they take the chance 
of the market. When the market is going up, they have to buy in order to deliver. Some of the middlemen 
arc substantial men but generally they are dependent on those who sell to them. Sometimes the cultiva- 
tors themselves speculate. In the market, there is a tendency to supply the lower quality. When the 
market is against them, the middlemen buy at any rate in order to cover themselves because if they do not 
cover themselves and fulfil their obligations to the firms, the firms may have to buy on their o-wn account. 
And if the firms buy on their own account, it means that the middlemen lose even more money. 

5356. We generally buy the fair average quality of the district. Tho system of forward buying 
makes it difficult to differentiate between good and bad cotton but there are many dealers who guarantee to us 
that they -will deliver cotton from a certain district of a certain quality usually better than the average. 
That has been the custom for many years and is probably because the European firms do not buy kapas. 
The ginning factories are not un-willing to gin on commission. If the European firms bought kapas, they' could 
get it ginned here quite easily at reasonable rates. The difficulty is this, that those who have I-apas have 
already committed themselves to those who buy for forward delivery or taken loans from them payable 
in cotton. Another difficulty is that no European firm in this district o-wns any factory with the exception 
of Messrs. Yolkart Brothers, who have a press in Guntur. 

5357. I am sorry to say that we have not got openers. Tliere are two ways of thinking about this detail ; 
one party is against openers on tho ground that the staple becomes deteriorated by passing the kapas through 
the opener although it comes out cleaner. In my opinion, it would be better sometimes to risk the staple 
in order to secure a cleaner quality. In Tinnevelly district, kapas is passed which has much leaf. The staple 
of Tinnevelly cotton, especially of Cambodia, is much better than the staple of the cotton here. I think we 
badly want cotton openers in this district because the cotton which we get arrives in a very bad conditions as 
tho people are not particular with regard to the ginning. I think it is necessary to have both kapas os well 
as lint openers. The cleaning of cotton on cots is not efficient besides it spoils the quality as sometimes the 
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was considera-Wy reducecl and scarcely amounted to 220,000 acres, and tho yield only slightly exceeds 40,000 
hales of 400 lbs. The sowings for the 1917-18 crop arc by no means larger than last year, perhaps even 
slightly smaller. 

5365. (3) Size of holdings. — ^This is, broadly speaking 15 to 25 acres. The number of ryots holding 80; 
100 or more acres is comparatively very small, whilst holdings of only-five to ten acres are apparently rather 
frequent. 

(2) I am not aware of the average proportion usually put under cotton in a holding. A number of agrioul- 
turers probably seldom make changes in their sowing arrangements, whilst the more progressive minded 
ones no doubt sow most of which they think will pa 3 ' them best. But every ryots will sow sufficient food- 
stuffs to keep his famity. 

(3) No manures for cotton are used in this tract.' 

6360. (4) Yields and profits. — ^In an average season, under ordinary weather conditions, the jdeld in 
seed cotton amount to about 320 to 360 lbs. per acre ; in a good season it probably well nigh reaches 
400 lbs. I am aware that in very well situated fields, with careful cultivation, 460 lbs. and more have 
been obtained, under brilliant weather conditions. Tho proportion of lint to seed cotton is about four to 
one, t.c., it vaiies between seventy and ninty lbs. per acre. 

5307. (7) Conditions afiecting increase in "area. — The main factor which influences tho extent of 
the j'early cotton sowing is tho constellation of prices for the various commodities grown in the district. In 
our district, cotton, paddy, jaar, grams, tobacco, chillies, at times also indigo, arc the chief crops. Thus 
at the time of the sowing of the 1917 cotton crop, chillies and indigo fetched verj’ high rates and were there- 
fore much in favour with r 5 ’of s. The'result was that ranch less cotton was sown. At the time of the sowings 
for the 1918 crop, in August and f3cpt ember 1917, cotton prices were .at a level never reached since the American 
Civil War (nc.arly three times ns high as tho 1914 r.alcs), whilst indigo had depreciated heavilja Everybody 
then expected a considerable increase in the acreage under cotton, but these expectations have proved wrong, 
and although indigo has been neglected, more chillies, tobacco and foodstuffs h^ve apparently been sown, 
to the detriment of tho cotton crop. I did not consider the increases in price for these commodities to be as 
heavy as the increases in cotton r.ates and thus fairly expected that cotton would bo a favourite crop this 3 'ear. 

I, therefore, am of the opinion, t h.at other factors than t lie question of prices influence the agriculturist, one of 
them being tradition. Certain ryots stick to one or tw'o crops for years, even if at times it would be more 
profitable for them to grow .another oommodit 3 % which is higher in price. 

6368. (8) Uses of seed and seed selection. — ^The seed, not used for sowing is mostly given to cattle, 
as it is a very subst.antial milk-forming food. Little, if any, seed is being exported. 

(2) In the parts where hand-ginning is being practised, hand -ginned seed is exclusively used for sowing, 
which is of a better quality than the seed produced b 3 ’' machine gins. The latter is often damaged on account 
of careless fitting of tho gin knives. Yet, ryots who sell all their seed cotton to the ginners, have to buy their 
sowing seed from the latter, 

6369. Introduction of other types . — Apart from the fact that it would be very difficult to induce the ryots 
of this district to start growing a new bind of cotton. I think it would be in the first line in the interest of all 
concerned in the trade and manufacture that the quaht 3 ’ grown now here bo improved, so that mills which here- 
tofore have considered the quality of Coconada cotton too low to suit their requirements may, in course of time,* 
bo enable to make use of this cotton. Dp to now, Lancashire has taken no interest in this cotton. With 
careful selection of seed, thorough method of cultivation, cautious picking, strict supervision of ginning factories 
and proper punishment for people adulterating, one ought to be able to improve the quality of the cotton 
considerably, so as to make it suitable for larger circles than in the past. 

-5370. Mixed crop . — A small proportion of our crop is grown as mixed crop, along with gram, etc. I 
doubt whether this mixed crop system is really an advantage and should rather think that it must be detri- 
mental to the development and the yield of the cotton plants. 

CoMMEBCiAi, Aspect. 

6371. (30) Local trade customs. — Contrary to what is the custom in the markets in the Berars and the 
Central Provinces, where exporters frequently buy Icapas or cotton from the ryots, mostly through a broker, 
exporters in tho Cooonoda cotton tract never buy from the producer direct. The agriculturist either sells his 
cotton (in the case of hand-ginned) to middlemen, dealers in the bazaars or to small petty village merchants. 
Tlie seed cotton is almost entirely bought up by the ginners, who no doubt p.Tortly lend out money to their 
ryot constituents. I believe, however, that tho agriculturists down here are less in the hands of the bazaar 
people than they are in the Oomra districts. 

(2) The ginners are dealers on their own account an^ it is they who sell the cotton to the exporters. 
Guntur, Bezwada and Narasaraopet are tho three cotton markets of the district, where all the presses and most 
of the ginning factories are to be found. Tho owners of outlying ginning factories have their representativer 
in one of the markets. , 

' (3) In the main, two qualities only are being marketed, at Bezwada exclusively machine-ginned, at Guntur 
mostly macliine-ginned and very small quantities of hand-ginned. Narasaraopet .arrivals consist to about 
three-fourth of machine-ginned and one-fourth of hand-ginned, although there have been seasons when prac- 
tically no hand-ginned was brought to the market. 

(4) The system of dealing is the same in all the markets. For each transaction between ginner or com- ' 
mission agent on the one hand and exporter on the other, a contract is made orrt, the essential parts of which 
are : the quality (whether machine-ginned or hand-ginned) — 
the quantity in Ichandis of 500 lbs. 
tho price, 
the delivery time, 

the place (press) where the cotton is to be delivered. 

Tho bulk of the business is d6ne for forward delivery, but contracts are made also in the case of ready- 
cotton. 

(6) Tho seller is bound to deliver within the time stipulated in tho contract, but he is .at liberty to deliver 
the full quantity or part thereof before due date as ready. As soon as he delivers, he receives an advance of 
seventy to eighty per cent, of the contract rate. The balance falls due .after the cotton has been pressed end 
weighed. 
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(0) Tliis sj stem of Imj iiip jq, on llio -nliolc, nof o Imd ono nnd in nn ordinnrj- renpon, -nlicn tlie quality of 
tlio nrrivoN iq more or Ip-s uniform, vorliK fnirly anioolldy, ycl.illins nifoits diradvnnfnpcs, princirally 
uilli repard to (lio quality of (ho codon delivered, fllic contract is considered ns fulfilled after the cotton 
has heen prcq'cd and (ho rate is understood for cleaned codon, f.e., the dealer has to hear the loss in sveight 
ouinp to cleauinp the codon heforo pressinp. The hnj-cr lias the utmost interest to obtain ns clean cotton ns 
possihlo •. the seller tries to pet as niueh ueipht ns possildc or to lose ns little weight as possible. Tlio less 
the cotton is denned, tho hotter for him. 

fin72. cunning nj Cotnimla rnllon . — Tho cleaninp svorl: is being done by hand : first the cotton is picked 
superficially afteruards it passes throuph (he h.ands of a double row of coolies, uho beat it on a cot in tho 
j)r(‘-s building. If (ho cotton under treatment is clean, the Mork can be done quickh', lets coolies need he 
employed nnd the pre's can bp fed and worked without interruption.' If (life cotton to be pressed is of lower 
elsvs owing to nduiivturc of leaf, dust, /npns, etc., a double or treble number of hands is to be engaged, the 
cotton will have to pass (he rows of bcatinp coolies twice or, in exceptional ensc.s, even three times. Tlie 
hu_\er, who has to bear (he ehnrges for cleaninp. is therefore at a loss, for tho coolies’ wages will be out df 
proportion to what has been calcidnted. If tho buyer is at the same time press-owner, his position is worse, 
in I he rase of dean codon, loO bales can be pressed in ten hours arith a Cummin’s Patent Press nnd a sufficient 
number of hands emplojed. In the ea‘e of dirty codon, only sixty to seventy bales, or even less, mnv he 
pressed ill day, whil-t (ho wages are higher, (ho quantity of lubricants nnd coni used prnctieally (he same 
ns in (he case of the InO b.alcs. Moreover, with nnv amount of picking nnd beating, it is difficult, if not 
iiujiossible, to bring the rotton on tho same quality level ns the cotton originally in a decent st.atc. Tlio 
buyer, who p.ajs the same rntofor both extremes, is therefore also losing in qunlity, ns he wall obtain n lower 
(\|io for which (he spinner p.ays le=s. 

(2) Cle.aninc is going on in (he presence of both buj-era’ nnd .sellers’ representntives or buj'cr.s and seller 
themselves. Needless to sny that, in (ho cn'e of employees on the buyers’ side, bribery is often practised, 
f.e.. the sellers bribe (ho buyers’ people in order to make them lenient with rcgnrd to cleaning and weighing. 
Proof of such practices can .sc.arccl 3 ' ever be obtained, but su.spicions in tliis respect arc none the less not un- 
founded. 

(3) If (ho codon in (he loose state is dirty nnd full of impurities, it is either duo-fo careless picking and 
ginningortothefact (hat certain ryots or dealers mix inferior cot t on (“undcrcot ”) or /.opes wdth full intentions, 

in order to pet a bolter weight. I'or (hey know full well that the buj-er cannot well reject a lot which is not- 

clearly below what might be called (ho average of (ho sca'on, (hat (ho cleaning work, however thoroughly 
it may ho carricsl out, will never remove tho impurities nnd bring the codon to its original cleanliness, so that 
tho pernicious practice of mixing inferior stuff must bo pajinp in (he end (to tliorj ot or seller). 

5373. Miring of Coeonada cotton. — Certain ginnors mix white cot ton, which is brought in small quantities 
from tho neighbourhood of Oncolo info tho good red /upas before ginning. I have never becn able to see a 
pure sample of this white cotton, which is short-st.apicd, nnd lowers the quality of Coconada, if admixed. 

As part of (ho codon seed produced in pinning factories is being used for sowing, it is obvious that by and 
by plants bc.aring white Imt will nppc.ar in our fields, among tho better stapled red cotton. So far I cannot 
say that tho crop has been spoiled by (his mixing prnctico, ns tho quantities thus adulterated ore not large. 
Yet, it not stopped in time, (ho practice will have a bad effect on tho qu.alitynnd tho name of Coconada cotton. 

5374. Grades of Coconada cotton. — Tlio two kinds marketed here arc maclune-giitncd nnd hand-ginned, 
tho latter chiefly known ns “ fnir red,” partly nlso ns “ ordin.ary.” The difference between the two qualities 
lies m tho ginning only, ns (he cotton is originally (he same. One-tenth or one-twelfth of the crop, 1 estimate, 
is ginned by hand, principally in (ho Pnlnad Taluk, where part of the hand -ginned cotton is used by the ryots 
themselves for home spinning and weaving. 

(2) Tljo prominent featme of Coconada cotton is its brown-reddish colour. The more regular the coloiw. 
tho better the class. The staple measures from three-fourth to seven-eighths of an inch. The cotton has a 
strong smell, and is on tho whole similar to the Bed Northern cotton produced on the Kandyal side. 

(3) The difference between the price for mnehine-pinned nnd hand-ginned cotton varies according to~ 
demand, but under ordinary circumstances it is about Rs. 10 per ITiandi of 500 lbs. Hand-ginned often con- 
tains seed and lapas and some spinners consider it to be rather of irregular staple. 

5375. Marhapur cotton. — Occasionally cotton from the Markapur Taluk (Kurnool District) is being 
brought to Guntur and sold here, at times when the constellation of prices induced dealers to sell on this 
side instead of at Nandyal. This cotton is very clean os compared to Coconada and also slightly better in st aple 
and regularly fetches a premium over machine-ginned Coconada, Es. 3 to Be. G per lliandi of 500 lbs. 

5376. RajaJtmundnj cotton. — Properly speaking, this kind of cotton is also grown in the Coconada tract, 
but the crop is very small, 2,000 to 3,000 bales a ye.ar, if not less. It is lower in price than Coconada, owing 
to inferior staple. Real Rajahmundry ought to be entirely white, but personally I have so far onty seen cotton 
which^contained a good deal, 20 to 30 per cent, red cotton. The cotton contains little leaf, but occasionally 
shows an admixture of seeds. Occasionally a lot ot Rajahmundry cotton is brought to Guntur, but most 
of it is being bought by Coconada firms. 

STATrSTTCAm 

5377. Improvement of cotton forecast. — am under the impression that it is kept rather on the low side. 

Yet, as the figures are based on the assessment (for ought I know), one should think that they must be 
fairly accurate. Perhaps the figures might be made more reh'able’by the A^icultural Department gathering 
confidential information from the various cotton buyers of some importance in each district. 

5378. Improvement of other statistical information. — As to the pressing returns, they ought to be made 
compulsory, if they are not already so. 

5379. Fuhlication of lAterpool and Bombay prices. — ^As things are now, a number of native speculators 

regular]}' receive telegraphic quotations of Bombay rates, which places them in an advantage over othcis, 
w ho cannot afford the expenditure for the daily telegrams. The publication of the prices ruling in the leai^g 
markets would therefore, appear to be a fair institution, as it would place all in the same position. Yet 
it is doubtful whether it would really be beneficial to the trade on the whole, as it might .attract further specu- 
lative elements. ' 
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IV. — ^Manufacture. 

(o) Ginning and ‘pressing. 

63S0. (36) Type and miniljer o£ gins and presses. — ^Jly firm own a Cmnmin’s Pfitcnt Press at Guntur, which 
is under my orders. This system has the advantage over the ordinary long halo presses, that a higher density 
of the hales and eonsequontly a smaller measurement can be obtained, whilst the daily number of bales which 
can be turned out is higher than with the long bale presses. 

5381. (37) Size of bale. — ^Tho measurements of the bales are as shou n below — 

inches. 


Breadth of bale 19^ 

Depth . . . 19 

Length 7 32 to 38 


according to requirement. The cubical contents per bale of 400 lbs. thus varies bclw'cen about 7 and 8,1 
cubic feet. In hot, dry weather, the cotton cannot be compressed as much ns during the monsoon. 

6382. Conditions in ginning factories. — ^The ginning factories in this district are all native owned and 
in many oases in couneetion with a rice factory. The factories are small for the most-part, tv elve to 
sixteen double roller gins being the rule per factory. I tliinli that in many c.ases the factories are not too 
well managed. The profits are as- a rule distributed to the partner to tho last penny and little is appar- 
ently done tvith regard to repairs. Thus it llSppens that in a factory of say t^rcIvo gins only six or seven 
are in working order. It may be that the essential parts are difficult to be obtained at present. I also 
doubt whether tho same well trained gin fitters ns in tho Oomras districts can be found down here. 

5383. (38) Saw gins versus roller gins. — ^As far as my knowledge goes, only roller gins, single or double* 
according to necessity, are being used throughout India, except in the Dharwar District, where saw gins 
'are being worked. I believe that Dharwar cotton has no longer the good name it once used to have in 

Europe. One of its characteristics is cut fibre and “ gin fall.” 

5384. (40) Factory labour. — ^I have not so far experienced any difficulties in obtaining labour in this 
district. 

5383. (42) Efiect on meobinery of replacement of short stap.e cotton by lo'ng staple. — ^In the ease of the 
inlroduotiou of a long-stapled cotton no change would be necessary in our pressing machinery. Nor do 
I think that a change in the ginning system would bo required. 

V. — GEHEEAt,. 

6386. (46) Attitude of buyers to improved cotton. — Exporters are certainly inclined to pay a 
premium for long-stapled cotton over short-stapled cotton, ns long as this also is up to the latter in class, 
colour, etc., and spinners are in a position to pay a higher price for it. From the point of view of the 
ginner, matters look, however, often different. For him, who buys seed cotton from the agriculturist, 
the outturn in lint is of great importance. Thus, I remember that at Khamgaon, tho so-called glmi 
cotton, which is of a somewhat better and silkier staple than gnorani, fetches, or’ fetched. Re. 1 less per 
hlioja seed cotton of 392 lbs. Soseum cotton, which gives a good ginning outtmn, fetches a premium in many 
oases although its staple is rather short and rough, which will scarcely be suitable for spinning fine counts. 

(2) It would therefore seem questionable whether the ryot secs any advantage in grooving long-stapled 
cotton instead of a short-stapled kind. If he has been .accustomed to grow the latter for years, and it fetches 
the same or oven a slightly better price than long-stapled cotton, it would no doubt be very difficult to induce 
him to take to long-stapled cotton, especially if other methods of cultivation are required. He would only 
do so if tho yield per acre were so much higher as to at least make up for the difference in price between the 
two lands of seed cotton, ' 

5387. Advisibiliiy of trials of Cambodia cotton. — ^Apart from tho question of water, tho ordinary cotton 
soil of this district is probably not very suitable for the cultivation of Cambodia cotton. On tho other 
hand, it would bo interesting to know whether part of tho land now under paddy would do for this long- 
stapled kind. It would be -worth while to make a ti-ial, the more so as a start has already been made 
in the Northern tract, Nandyal circle, where weather conditions and soil are probably not so very different 
from. tho conditions on this side of the ghats. As far as I know, the quality of this Nandyal-Cambodia is 
not bad and it fetches a nice premium over country cotton. 

VI. — ^luEiaATlON. 

5388. General. — ^I have no experience in this line. But 1 should think th.at the ICistna river and the 
canals in this district could be made useful, should American cotton be introduced in this district. 


Mr. Jean Rutz called and examined. ' 

• 6389. (Ifr. Soberts.) The figure 70,000 in paragraph 5364 of my written evidence is -wrong. It should be 
63,000, excluding Rajahmundry cotton. The shipments of Coconadas to Liverpool used to be 2,000 to 3,000 
bales on tho average. There were three firms who used to take it. What vent to London was probably 
intended for transhipment to Holland and Belgium. Coconada cotton is used in Italy for tdiali cloth. I -n as 
trained in tho central office of our firm at Winterthur, fifteen miles from Zurich. Wy experience of buying 
Northerns was gained at Guntakal where I was Tor five weeks. I mean to say that whatever I knew about 
buying of Northerns before I came' to Guntur, I chiefly learned during my five weeks’ stay at Guntakal. I 
do not know the present difference of price of Coconadas and Northerns exactly hut the difference per Ichandi 
of 500 lbs. is about Es. 25 in favour of Northerns. Tho length of tho staple of Coconadas is three-fomths 
to seven-eighties inch. Northerns aio only a very little better in staple which is only about seven-eighths inch. 
It is more regular in staple. , 
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fiT.iC, 1 <li' ti')t tliliil limt dll' ('f fiirnntin.tiu'ii;- Imx j,ti - il Infliifiirr fui fjimlify, «t If I'll ni fnr fi 

dll’ C.H i.imili IM irl I |.i nriMi'iiirdinl, Oiir firm Imi l-mylii 1,1'' ( >.f din fnn-./iril (dllfiii tli'l.i ^r.^r. M'c iicxrr 

liml M. iMiiiJi fnr«.>nl lniiiin -I Miditli iniil ildutry liinii lure lifnrr. I I.rinv, duif ,Mr,‘(;iII diinl 1 di i( 
dll' nil .Illy MiU I'l' mliilliMliil 1 ti nil 1- l)ii’ rnti jmM- p,tir rn liiyli I-iK i<ll<r nil Vf nic jirof/f «fl 1 /^ otirifm- 
tr.ii li ulili 1 | liiuc Ik. II in i-li' fur fnir n\i r .p’ iiimlKy of dn in i on, Winn dn i tiilfl (.10 Iml. i| i, nof n'.ipUil. 
Wr iln Hill 1 non nlnt tin .|inlily ii nil dn- ik..].I.- It^-.n lo il.Iii.ir, f iln nnl diml, dml dio iiii ilily.vnrim 
M ry nil 1 !i. M.trl,..! ilill. t. in 1 -i < ni, Imn. w r. Ic <.l. . ru<I 1 1 li-<< ti nrrii.il. from iliir. rfut (ra. (h iiiiil ulhp 

A I'li'il ill al ilip lull on dio liny llio yimii n. 1 v or) . ^To < mi in. , ( on d.f .(irilily of Ifio nrriuifi. IVo 
I’-vy dir r Mill' I'll. '• for lii.r i|tial,i_i m n,. do (..r I. ip..K| <|mi|l|y I .iim v, r ninl (• (onir.w |. for yood niirnp' 

(H'llity. \\V dll not I'lj miy |.t. itiinm for pmkI mi d.ly. Tliiii.nol (|iii(.. 1 . met in (oi iniuli nu rotlon 

nrrniiif from il.r iK.rilir of llir ndjoiiinii; N'orilmi (r.'i U n- n iiilr ri diVi . ri ]iri iidiiiii oruirrnl rii]K<', 
If dll' d. III! rii I ntr of I o'loti It liii 1 | ( oM'.i • I'llldii llii liiiiK of fair f/inlili . vr i imiot ri Ji f I d. I Inlr 111 w r 
Inn nMi' I" idloi'.intr loiioii of t.,d ntnlily Ini', if ■( n \iri. Iml. I nji.l ii. 'J|nf \iry nldom linjijH iii". 
'1 111' di ill r I nl o Ini r n liolil on dir liiii I r".. 'lliii imitnir tin ir 11 i nyr if oiif ) 1 I'lfi 1 trii t ny.ilii'-I limn. 
In till’ nmitt r niH' li di | rniN on dir ntf itnd" i.f olio r Iniii ri i. ho niiv fit tniii k hr 1 1 rv I. ni. nt r 1 rr yard, 
iliuhty. In lorn tint IniMir.-. if i\ pirt on of th" troj- • ly oiir hflli—uirr nf di.lini lly iKfi.r ijinlily, v.y coiiJd 
not pay nny ni":r for It p 1 tinny nrr n ns r.i vr t Minot rtdii.r Ihr prirr of llir lov.ir f|ii dlty. ' Oiir fil' 1 
nri' I soil on oiir piin limr t sli ^\'r onh 1 h’ ofy nhi n s.r ri<< isr th" < "tion. I hiiy for oiir itonilny finii, 
III tiiui s ill'll for Cnh ntt i m,d I'ondn I rrn tml!,. I h is r 110 fn-ryifi from v hn li I ( mi p ivf ttr.i for pood iiimhiy. 

I hiss r I niy to ri o dint tin s t’l 1 r ” j'lKid 1 tuff It 1 fits ihlr All oiir hti'iiii . ri forvrrd hn ir,i 1 1 si 11 diirinff 
Ihr M -on ; V r do i.ol, ns n rnlr. no (hr < otton tint v r I ny. It si ry ri Mom lispjw ii" lint sir r,Mi loo), nt 
till' rtilton nml thin hny it, lii.'i: r thr |r.'st dcslirn in tin ,1 iM-r', fir t insl r ihiir ftlr lontr.srt'i nnd isfttr- 
v.isrds only p. I thr r < otton frotn tl r Int. rn'r. 

W'), 1 Insr foiiir r'.[Hrifi,ir of J,'<f,sr, Tlirfr sir hiiy jir-srlinlly nil otir rollnn ri.nly. At N'.syinir, 
till tr Is nn mii t'on rs "ti t,i nnd thr i otton 1 ' pTil for ni rord-ny |.> its tin nt In Klntiit'.son, tin rr is no ntii lion 
M'lrin hilt onr h>oi s nt tsirj rsrt llml rrtisi . ntnl I, si. . lots from .hdirint I'rf.if., fhir is in thr m.irld 

I vi ry dsy li>r I no tiioUhi or iiiorr. In nn opn rinr) . 1. it i. ;k. ^ihlr to p ly for I < /I<t r/ii ility. 1 think Hint 
dll' N'l'Pptir f S'lrin is tl 1 1 1 'I fi r 1! r rjMl T'l r t. h i> p s'.tir 1 .t i 1 lool . .1 nt in Ihr isii. tirns, hiit I ilniilit sshclhcr 
it svoiiM rint IS hip nnrl r I. 'Ih. iiimi ssho hrnifs in priKl i iilio!i nidi'intnh niorr Ihnii tin mnii sshn liM only 
fis.f rotfori, 'J 7 ir .V/ipfitir riisrl.t n is fitnll. r onr th.-'tl ill'll nt Kfi/irnPirn. 

fi.T'i. Wo psy l'“s for Ir.tid pnitnd rotlon tlmii fiT inirhii’'' pini'id n< il !• iiiiiiki-ikI lo ronl.sin more 

II sf, ■f(sl, rlr.. isnd to pisr ishoiil four or fisrinr iint.iii'irrh .in tin' hlms rinint linn iinrliino ftinnrd. 

I fiss r firsrd from fnifisn ini/fitfiit lli.'«l.ipfrofli-snifciiiiif.I riiflon is si ry irri piiI ir. MVnrriios. tryinRttl 
Int till till r < niton nj- In r-i in this I tar 1 . 1 ' , ssr nri' lil’tl.im,' msc lip itr'iii lo this 1 If. it. I Ihinl. Hint it ssill I c 
Ntlir to intPHliiir .otton ojKiiirs tinn /ii/osojK-inr' hut thr Is t Ihiny vniild Ir to Ii.'isc holli, Jiy a-ini; 
opi’inri. llir tt.spir niipht jirrhnpi nifTtr, 'ihrrr nrr no ojwnrrs In rs' nnd tlir pri (nt ivstcm of denning hy* 
cots is not isdi'nintr. 

f.Hl'f!, Cotton nnlmt hr jm •! il in .Iry ssmtlirr ssilh Ihr smnr inirnsily fss in iHnip ssenlhrr. In die inon- 
rooti re i«"n, SIC esniiri'slo thcrnnlh t ni' .sMiri nietit. One r,in tell the ssesther by the nninhcr of hoojis 

III it hnrit. 

.’i.’IPI, f.I/r. IliK’ijIjn’on.) 1 Insr r.nid Ilmt I.'irir.'Sshife li.ss l.'sl.en only three thon-.nnd hnles .n ye.ir ol 
f'oeiun.Iis cotton. Thiit is is sery Minll tfu inlity hut it in-ny l•('^Md nil the “inir lint Coeomdi cotton hclongs 
to die ft ss Indi.Mi I.intl . sshirh htssr to is es rt tin 1 xiriit found f.ssoiir in thr lyis, of I.'iiu'T'hire, escii Ihciiiph 
IIiiil npphr. to CVKomdism ■ inislf nn .s“nn' oiify, I onty hi ird Ihrt rettnlly. Tiie senitnee in iny ssTittin 
('Vidi iieo th It ■' I’ll to nose Imii .t'hitr |.ns Ini 1 11 im inti ti st m tin . tot Ion ” r Iht rt fore not fpiitc correct. 

fi.'!Ii.''i. Ciironiiiltis eollon stniihl Ik' rie.inir if iiniirosid melhoil.. of ]iirhiMc sicre ndojitisl ,ind there ssero 
I tiprrs ision of Ihr pininiiL' fnrlorif' I llnnl. it !■ ts clis.mls'.Mitarr lint nil Ihr piniiinp f.srtories sihieh dc.nl ssith 
this rot loti nrr liitlmn ossiii d Tin s nir iiiosdy in it s( ry h.itl rtnie, 1 llnid. 11 pnod tlrnl is done in the pinning 
fnrlorit s sihieli oiiplit not to I 0 dni.r, for inslnner, n . d nnd inft rior rotlon nre inixid ssith pood cotton. The 
fi'Ih r Int s to h ‘S' IIS III tie in |Kr-iMr in ss< iphl. Wmt fnlls hthn" the rot 1 ilonps to the denier ssho t.shes it 
nssny. It is n nivsttry to inr ssln re nil thr rliiff IhnI f.nlN Ihnniph the cot pots. It is pnrtly fliill nnd dirt but 
cont'iiiiw id'O pood rollon, Injn" mill eolloii reed. I thinl; Hint, nflrr rli'.Miinp, il is mixed in is fresh lot of 
hiifif. rs’rtein of Iiernsinp pinneries stnnid imjiroso mutters, I ssosild he in fnvosir of bSidi ts system as . 
it sscndd piso n pimrniitre thnt n ninn stonlil ri'l. .'oiiulliinp 1/ he did not deni fnirly. 

ri.'iftO. I do not dnnf: that nny rlnnifiirip is fiost Ijcinp done. I-nst Dcecinhcr, I sent off a lot of cotton 
to Domh.ny and llitre sms Ireineiulons In-s m siriplit. .*^01 came lo the conclsisiou thnt d.ninping must hnsc 
been done «oniessIierc in the case of that jmrtieiilar lot. I had no comiilnints from Bonih.ny as regards dampness 
hut there ssero contmnons complaints for tlircc inondis ns regards sscighi, a thing sshich had never happened 
heforo. 

MO". Tlir tisnni form of adulteration is of iitjias siilli pinned cotton nnd thnt occurs principally iii the 
case of hand pinned cotton sshicli conies frotn thcl’.iliind 'J'nliila This cotton passes through tsso or three 
men ; the rs'ot aella lo the incrchnnl in the vdhnge ssho fcIIs to the dealer in the fosm nnd tlicn it comes to the 
buyers. I hnse not seen nny other fonn of ndnltcrntion, r.ff., ndiiUeration ssith stones or sand here. 

TiOOS. I think it ssoiihi ho ssorlli sshilc to make a trial of Cambodia on paddy land. One of our former 
agents fried to gtosv Cambodia hero on the 01 dinar}’ soil but it is as not nt nil a success. The red soil is rather 
too rocky for it. , 


Sir CLEMENT SIMPSON, of Messrs, Biniiy & Co., Ltd., Madras. 

Examined at JIadbas, Mabcii din, 1D19. 

» IVrillcn statement. / r 

6399 . Dcslrnhilllics 0/ iniprorhig laiglli of stapfe of cotton.— In response to the ins’itation to give evidence) 
I icprct thnt I can nnssscr only n feu of llio questions as put, hut I gather that the object of the Committee 
jn'nsking Indian jnaniifnctiireis to give evidence is, to''asccrlain 'whether they arc of tUe opinion tiiat j is o 
the economic intcicst of India and of the manufacturer, that nn effort should he made fo improve the lengtn 
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of staple groivn in this country. To this I have no hesitation in replying in the affirmative, and I nclcomo the 
opportunitj' to representing to you the manufacturer’s side of the question ivhicli appears at present to receive 
scanty consideration. Directors of Agriculture appear to consider the question of output per acre as par- 
amount and if this policy becomes general, manufactiiring interests ivill suffer 'verj’ serious injury and the 
progress made by Indian cotton mills ■nill he set back by thirtj’ to forty years. 

C400. Desirahililics of greater co-operation between the Agricultural Department and the trade . — To judge 
by the' notices rvojrcad in the Press, which I can onij' conclude are demi-official communiquf-s, an onlooker 
would think that all concomed had good reason to be pleased. This is certainl 3 ’ not the case from the cotton 
manufacturer’s st.andpoint, and I trust that one result of j'our Committee will bo a recommendation for ti 
little more representation of the manufacturer in the councils of Agricultural Directors. The principle of 
Trusts, Committees and Cbrmcils is recognised in the representation of shipping interests at cverj' important 
port and whj’ the same principles are not spontaneously extended to other branches of commerce such as 
agriculture and industry is not apparent. 

(2) An official may bo thoroughly trained and qualified to take charge of the Agrioultimal Department 
of the Department of Industries on their technical and executive sides, but may still be unequipped on tho 
commercial and industrial sides. 

(.S) Some Directors no doubt seek commercial information, and all credit to them, from various sources, 
but others do not. To ensure some sort of co-ordination of purpose and effort I put forward tho suggestion : — 

1. In order that tho following commercial interests maj- be adequately represented on such a committed 

by 

(a) The Cultivator. » 

(h) Tho Indian Manufacturer. 

(c) Tho Exporter. ‘ " 

2. To secure some continuity of policy as Directors constantlj' change. 

0401. Identity of interest of mnnafacturer and cultivator in production of long staple cotton . — There maT 
bo some conflict of opinion ns to whether tho interest of tho rj'ot is tho same as that of tho manufacturer, but 
in tho long run I cannot think th.at tho difference will bo distinguishable. Tho cloUis required bj’ tho Indian 
- people can ho far bolter produced from American than from Indian cotton. 'The nearer tho Indian rj'ot can 
got to American in tho quality of tho cotton grown, the nearer will the Indian manufacturer get to the 
quality of cloth required by tho Indian people. 

(2) Tho only real advantage tho Indian manufacturer has over tho Lancashire and American manufacturer 
(leaving out all questions of duties and excise) is the geographical one, a perfectly fair advantage, but this 
natural advantage disappears it tho Indian manufacturer has to import cotton from America to meet tho 
demands of tho Indian consumer, or has to manufacture short staple cottons into cloths unsuited for India 
and export them to distant markets. 

(li) It follows that tho Indian rj'ot will share the geographical advantage if ho can produce a cotton suited 
to tho clothing needs of India. That ho will get a better price for his cotton from tho Lidian manufactm-cr 
than ho would if his cotton has to bo exported to foreign markets in tho raw or in tho manufactured state 
to countries possiblj’ protected bj' hostile tariffs. 

C102. Improvement of indigenous in preference to introduction of exotic varieties . — Wo h.avo excellent staples 
that have stood tho test of time. With improved seed, cultivation and marketing, I believe that these staples 
could bo fiuthcr improved and that it is preferable to so improve them rather than to introduce exotic long 
stapled varieties. It is almost impossible to keep the exotic staples to themselves, tho result of mbjing tho 
long and tho short is to, reduce tho value of the long to that of tho short. The risk of deterioration of exotic 
cotton is great. I therefore advocate tho policy of working up the sun and drought hardened varieties that 
have survived in preference to running tho many risks of importing v.arictics that maj’ take J’cars to accli-, 
matiso propcrl}’, that when acclimatised will require constant nursing and in spite of all will, in all probabilitj", 
dcclino in staple value. If exotic varieties could be segregated in isolated plains, it might bo different, but 
in this Presidency this is not possible. ' 

(2) As to how an improvement in the Indian staplc^an bo effected is a question more for tho agricul- 
(urali-st than for the manufacturer, but from what I have read and seen of the various experiments with im- 
ported seed, I have comb to the conclusion that tho soundest lino is to accept tho indigenous growth ns the 
bc.sl for the District and aim steadily at improvement of the staple. This mnj- bo a slow ‘and laborious method, 
but it will ensure tho least dislocation to tho rjot and the buj-cr as represented bj' the Indian manufacturer. 

Gt03. Colour and outturn versus length of staple . — To turn to local conditions, j-our attention h.as been 
drawn to certain correspondence with the Director of Agriculture (Aimcxure) on the question of Northern and 
We.stcrn cottons, in mj' oj)inion, verj- important varieties. The conclusion I have come to is that the Director 
of Agriculture and his staff attach to much importance too colour and output. As a manufacturer, 1 consider 
, colour is of sccoudarj’ importance to length and strength of staple. Apart from other considerations, there is 
a veiy large demand for dyed and bleached cloth all over the world, for which cotton of poor colour but good 
staple can bo used, 'i'hc Agricultural Department is lukewarm in opposition to the introduction of pood 
coloured short stapled cottons considering that output per acre is of more imporUance than length and 
strength. This, in the long run, is a shallow short-sighted policr-. Tlio Department, while complacently 
satisfied with the work done south of JIndras, would, it njy)ears, bo well content to see tho rc-st of tho 
I’residency produce a white short stapled he.avy producing variety. 

(2) >!}• opinion is that every effort should be made by the Agricultur.al Department in all cotton producing 
districts to increase the length of staple by selection and improvement of the indigenous staples, and the staff 
innva.scd. so that such effort maj- be concurrent all over the Fn^idcncy and if pos.sil)Ic all over India. Tlic 
sure.-t way of increasing the value of the Indian crop and adding to the reputation of India as a cotton prodtscing 
co\mtry, ia to improve the length of the staple and the elcanlincss of the marketing all over the country. Tlic 
addition of a quarter of an inch to the short stapled varieties of licnpal and Northern India would do mom 
to improve the name of Indian cotton in the m.arkets of the world than the addition of the same length to the 
limacli or t'amlawtia rnip. An improved reptitation anti value cannot Ic ctlictivrh' built up ly improving the 
staple in one district ami lelfingit doun in another .as some Dirrvtors of .tgricullure wouH .apj-e.-.r to Ibml. 

(o) The Dc]>artmcnt jdo.aii.s that it cannot control the ryot's planting. No manufacturer .suggests 
th.tl the Agricultur.al Department should coerce or interfere with the ryot's cP'p*, but they do cxjvct the 
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Department to educate, guide, elevate. I think the Department is a bit too modest as the cffoits of the rjots 
in the Northerns and Westenis districts to degrade their quality and increase then output have only become 
manifest since the advent of the Agricultural Department , for yeays u hen puces u ere much Ion er than tliej 
har o been of late, the lyota have been u ell content and, m many cases, they have noiv amassed fortunes n ith 
the old type. 

(4) A splendid field for impioving the length of staple is the Guntur District Prom the Director of Agri- 

culture’s standpoint, the colour is a disgrace and the cotton should bo unsaleable, but the Dcpaitmciit neglects 
this district and selects for left handed attention the more \ aluable staples of the Northerns, and Westerns 
districts t 

(5) Short stapled cotton is of veiy little value to the piogicssirc Indian manufactuicr uhom I consider 
to he the lyot’s first and best customer or to Lancashire uho should come second Prom the Imperial stand- 
point also short staples should be discouraged as unsiuted, for our manufacturers and our markets. 

II — CoMMCnCIAL ASPECT. 

6404. (30) Local trade customs. — We buy for the most part at our own agencies, pressing the cotton 
at presses under our control, paj mg for the cotton on the cleaned and jiresscd n eight In some locahtics, 
no pay for cleaiieis, m otheis the sellers pay; the under cot stuff is the properly 'of the seller, we tike 
and accept the cleaned cotton only. Wc give advances on cotton, teiidcied against contiacts, actually on the 
pi ess premises awaiting cleaning and piessmg. Wo entei into contiacts with dealers for forward dehveiy 

5406. (31) Standardization of commercial names. — Webuyfor the most pait the follow mg cottons.— 


( Nandyal 

Northerns . . * .1 Tadpatn 

C Prodattur 

• . Adorn 

Westerns 5 Eaichur 

.p I Bellaiy 

Coconadas .......... Guntur 

p r Tiruppui (Coimbatore District) 

Cambodia Virudupatti 

Jawari Dovangori (Mysore) 

Kumptas . . . Bijapur Distnot 


We also buy Dholleias, Bioach and other Bombay raiictics tbiougb Bombay cotton films 

6406. (3S) Buying agencies. — I consider the best foimof hujung agency jour own agent and pressing 
factory. 

III. — Statistical. 

6407. (35) Publication of Liverpool and Bombay prices — I tbmk this question should be settled by the 
groweis oreellers up countrj, but my expciicnce is that these parties arc alicady as well inforined as the 
buyers. They quite up to time as compaied with Madras any way. 

IV. — Manotaotcke. 

5408 (42) Effect on maohmery of replacement of short staple cotton by long staple. — There is no 
difficulty in adjusting modem machinery in Indian nulls to spin upto 40s which IS about as fine as we want 
to go. 

5409. (43) Counts spun and market for yarn or cloth. — IVo spin Sa to 40s and w o oatoi for the Indian, 
Burma and Straits markets 

5410. (45) Effect on cotton market of replacement of short staple cotton by long staple. — Longer stapled 
cotton would result in an advance m price to a position nearer to the quotations for American cotton and 
India would become much more important so far as the British Empire is concerned as a coUon grower 
than it now is, 

V. — Gbneeal. 

6411. (46) Attitude of buyers towards improved cottons. — ^My exj cnenco is that a highei puce is mvan- 
ably forthcommg for cottons of improved growth. 

5412 Marlcttng of cotton — The marketmg of cotton calls loi some lemaik. Geneiallj' speaking, thcio 
is not much to complain of m the cotton grown m south of Madras ; it is clean, free fiom seed, fairly free from 
leaf and not much adulterated with ungmned la-pas , 

(2) North of Madras, and over the boundary Bombay side and Mysore, the marketing is not good, and 

deUveried contam seed, much leaf, ungmned la-pas and other impurities. The marketing gets betlw rather 
than worse, but there is room for vast improvement The loss in weight could and should bo brought down 
by at least ten per cent . 

(3) Tho remedy is m tho buyers’ hands. I am not suggesting legislative mtcrlerence, I mcrclj' stato ih 
fact, a fact which prejudices the reputation of some very csceUent cottons, but these defects are quite as maikc 
in tho short stapled varieties of Guntur as m tho longer staples of Nandyal, Adorn, Bcllary, Devangcri m 
Mysore and the Bijapur District of the Bombay Brcsidency. 

6413. Ginning of cotton and necessity for framed mechanics — The gmning of cotton speaking gcnwally is 
bad throughout tho Presidency. The gms aro overspteded and consequently badly overw orked Bopairs 
and renewals are neglected once tho season starts, and tho result is the cotton is needlesaly tlirashcd and cu 
about. This grav e fault might bo m somo degree tackled by the Director of Industries, as ono of tho c ic 
causes is the great scarcity of framed mechames. , u i in 

(4) I think our Government instead of spendmg largo amounts on new higher educational colleges i 
tho Engmeoring College might spend a tithe of what such an Ihstitufo costs on education and training i 
worlongola'ses Beginning at the top mstead of at the bottom is somewhat manifest in our cducatioiia a 
ndustnal policy. Wo try to mako men before wti tram boys. Wo seek to niako cmplojers, manulaoUire , 
overseers and engineers of men who have not learned to submit to control or to control tliemschcs, 
which the man who rises from tho bottom learns is a very practical school There is a constmt demvn 
mechanics o£ all lends, but the Madras worlenan has never had a chance of prov mg his w orth in this caps j 
framed ns ho has been m our somewhat rough and ready workshop'". 
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It is the in<roduction of fhcso qualities into the district that vo deprecate instead of the improvement 
of the staple of the ordinary Northerns which ve consider one of the best cottons grown in India, certainly 
the best procurable hero. ■' 

Mile eepo^ts. 

So-ealkd “ Government ” White Northerns. 

Janmlamadvgv Press. — This sample is rather weak wlien compared with good Wliite Northerns and also 
contains n good peicentagc of short fibres, it is much cleaner and loss would be about tuelvc per cent. We 
do not advise its use in any of our mixings. 

Grovm at Government farm “ No. 2 I17n7c Northerns." 

Jamalamadngu Press . — This sample has a good white colour, the staple is uneven and we,ak. It is clean 
being free from seed, leaf and there is very little sand. Loss about ten per cent. There is no comparison 
with good White Northerns and we should certainly not advise its use in our twist mixings. 

Madras, the 17 ih May 1917. . ' ' 

(iv) Demi-ofjlcial letter from G. A. D. Slnart, Esq., I.C.S., Director of Agricnltnrc,, to Sir Clefnent Simj.'^cv, 

Manager, Messrs. Pinny and Company, Limited, No. 241-D, dated Madras, the 5th June 1917. 

I enclose for your information two reports about “ Akola ” cotton in Bellary. Akola is the site of a 
Government farm in the Central Provinces from wliich Clous! on’s roseim cotton is being spread. I believe 
that this is identical with pidfe/mf, hut I am getting a sample direct from the Central Provinces to make 
certain. The r.ainfall last year was exceptional, but if this cotton is going to yield anything like 200 lbs. of lint 
per acre in average years, then I do not see how ave can prevent it knocking out Northerns and Westerns 
altogether. Roseum appe.ars to command a fair price in the Central Provinces in spite of its short staple. 

Extract from the weekly report of Agricultural Demonstrator, M. R. Ry. S, Raniaswami Pillai, Bellary, for the 

week ending. 

(1) 29th April 1917— 

Saw Stib-agent of Messrs. Volkart & Co. at Adoni and learned from him that pidiehai cotton, known 
locally by the name of Akola cotton and grown as a mungari crop in red and intermediate soils, was mixed 
by raercliants with the Western cottons grown in the hingari season. There is a large demand for Akola cotton 
seed at Adoni. M. R, Ry. Sivar.ij Singli of Adoni enquired me if I could supply 500 maunds (13,000 lbs.) of 
this seed. I informed him that it was not sold by the department. He and other ryots intend to fetch the 
same seed from Akola direct. 

(2) 6th May 1917— 

30th April 1017. — Journey from Adoni to Kotegal village and back to Adoni and thence to H.agari by the 
mail train. Inspected at Kotegal pulichia cotton known locally by the name of Akola cotton. This cotton 
is sown as soon as the south-west monsoon commences, Ac., in the same season as mungari jonva and is confined 
now to red and intermediate soils. Picking of Icapas commencesin October -November and in a normal season 
endsin January-Eebruary. But the cotton sown in the last season continues to 'yield even now owing to’ 
November and February rains. The summer pickings have given more jield than the season pickings. The 
owner of'a eleven acres field located near the village estimates the season picking at 120 m<aunds .and the 
summer picking at 150 maunds of kapas. 

(v) Demi-official letter from Sir Clement Simpson, Messrs. Pinny and Company, Limited, to Q. A. D. Stuart, 

Esq., I.G.S., Director of Agriculture, Madras, dated Madras, the 12th June 1917. 

I have to acknowledge your demi-otficial 211 -D, dated the 6th June. 

The question of the most suitable cotton to grow may be approached from several sides and your 
department has a good deal to consider, but chiefly no doiibt the interest of the grower. 

The interest of the manufacturer is what concerns us. The manufacturer utilircs, to weave a reasonably 
good cloth, two classes of cotton — 

Isi. — A strong fairlj^ long staple cotton for his warp or twist whioh'has to hear the friction of manu- 
facture and on the qurJity of this cotton the quality of his output depends. 

2nd. — A cotton for weft. Here there is comparatively little friction, and strength from the manu- 
facturer’s ordinary standpoint is of very little importance, oonsequently he considers colour ^ 
rather than strength. 

Most of the cotton grown in India is only suitable for weft, and in the countries to which it is exported, 
is probably used with American cOtton wrap. , ' - , 

We have used or tried nearly every well-known staple of cotton grown in India for warp, and we may 
say that the very best cottons for this purjiose, from our experience as Indian cloth manufacturers, which 
extends over 35 years, are Northerns and Westerns. These two staples have been our stand by through all 
these years. 

Akola is not a good warp cotton, we know it well. 

What I want you to consider is that if India is ever to become self-supporting in the w.ayof cotton, a 
reasonable quantity of warp cotton must be grown somewhere, and' we venture to suggest that it is very 
important that your department should devote considerabie attention to reconciling the grower s side of 
the question with the manufacturers by ende.avouiing to increase the output per acre of the Northerns* and 
Westerns staple before deciding to encourage the -v. caker growths, which may give a l.argcr output ol 

whiter cotton per acre. _ , , , , t i- ii „ 

For a few ye.ars the grower may do better, but if the same policy is followed throughout India the da} 
will come when India will have to import its warp cotton and the hulk of the weft cottons will become a drug 
on tlio market. 

Signs of this arc not wanting already in Devangcri .and elsewhere. . 


N.IJ.— Tlics c staples are groannortfa 01 die City ol ilailras. 
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If power looms nro to be worbed in India at the speed and efficiency of the looms at home, we must grow 
warp cotton at least as good as Westerns and Nortlicrns, and if Indian war requirements arc to be met by 
India which is the avowed policy of the Government, these qualities want improving by every means at your 
disposal. 

Tliat oven the hand loom weavers prefer a yarn spun from Warp cotton W'e know from our experience 
with our surplus yarn production. Our surplus warp yarn alwaj’S commands a higiicr price than our surplus 
weft, thougli inferior in colour. 

Wo may porliaps also mention that j'ou will see at Madras and at Bangalore the onlj' automatic sclf- 
shuUling looms inindia, and theuso of these looms is absolutely impossible without a very high standard of 
warp." 


[vi). Letter jrom 0. A. C. Slvarl, Esq., I.C.S., Director of Agriculture, Madras, to Messrs. Biung and Com- 
pang. Limited, Madras, It. 0. G. No. dllAsS-F., dated Madras, the 2nd July 1917. 

With reference to your letters, dated 11th and 17ll> Maj' hist, forwarding samples of cotton and seed 
from Nandyal, I have the honour to inform you that I have enquired info the matter and find that the admit- 
tedly poor quality of our No. 2 cotton this ye.ar is due to the abnormal season. The rainfall was over seventy 
inches as against an average of thirty inches. 

2. I will first deal with your remarks as to the relative importance of colour and staple. On this point 
the Deputy Director of Agriculture Mr. Hilson, UTites as follows : — . 

As reg.ards this firm’s reference to the relative importance of colour and staple, might I once more 
state the case in regard to the improvement of northerns. 

There are two grades (1) White Northerns and (2) Red Northerns. Both of these cottons .are a 
mixture of two species Qossypium lierhaccum and Gossypium indicum. The general characters of 
these two species are as follows ; — 

Horbaccum. Indicnm. 


Yield of lapas 
Ginning outturn 
Colour of lint 
Strength of lint 

length of lint 

Ecol 


Low to high. 

Do. 

White to creamy 
Weak to fairly 
strong. 

Short to fairly 
long. 

Harsh to soft. 


Fairly good. 
Low. 

Creamy to red. 

Strong. 

Fairly long. 

Soft. 


» ^ 

Now herhaceum preponderates in White Northerns (white is here a relative term) and inditum in 
Red Northerns. It therefore follows that White Northerns is really poorer cotton than red. Yet 
Red Northerns sells at a rate from Rs. 6 to Rs, 10 less than white. 

It is obvious then that the Nandyal market favours colour rather than staple. It is also obvious 
that in the licrhncctim plants lay the best chance of improving fairly quickly the ryots’ returns 
from this crop. Until we can produce an indicum which is no poorer in' quality of staple than Red 
Northerns, but has a high ginning outturn, good staple is going to mean loss to the ryots unless 
it is paid for on quality. 'Are the buying firms, or is any buying firm prepared to do this ? 

3. For these reasons wo have selected a herhaceum cotton No. 2 for distribution to ryots. Now this cot ton 
is more susceptible to heavy rainfall than indicum. Consequently, this year, our No. 2 which is pure herhaceum 
was poorer than ordinary White Northerns which is a mixture of herhaceum and indicum. In ordinary years 
our No. 2 is better than ordinary White Northerns os you yourselves have frequently reported. 

4. The sample of “ Nandyal Americans ” sent by you is not Cambodia but mainly Dharwar American 
mixed with some Cambodia and some Northerns. We have had nothing tp do with introducing Dllarwar 
Americans. 

5. In this connexion, I would invito your attention to my letter R. 0. C. No. 4771-G-l, dated the 2nd 
December 1916, enclosing a copy of a report by Mr. Hilson on our three selections Nos. 2, 14 and 60. You 
will see from this that No. 60 which gives the best yield but the worst staple is a herhaceum cotton, while No. 
14 which gives a lower yield but a good staple is an indicnm. I am awaiting a spinning report on No. 14 this 
year before deciding'whether to put it out. But I am convinced that we shall not be successful in getting ryots 
to grow it, unless the buyers will pay a premium for its staple to compensate for its low ginning percentage. 


(vii). Letter from Sir Clement Simpson, Messrs. Binny and Company, to the Director of Agriculture, Madras, 

. dated Madras, the 4th July 1917. 

We have the honour to thank you for your No. R. O..C. No. 477-488-P. of the 2nd instant which we regret 
we do not find very reassuring.- 

We consider Red Northerns cotton the best spinning cotton in Indio, next to it comes White Northerns 
uhioh no doubt is the mixture you describe. 

If the colour of these cottons were better and the marketing cleaner, they would command a higher price 
than Broach. 

' There is a market for all kinds of cotton, no doubt cotton of any colour or staple would find a market at 
Nandyal or elsewhere, but this is not a sound reason for debasing one of the finest cottons grown in India for 
a fugitive advantage to the grower. 

The statement that Nandyal market favours colour rather than staple is a superficial truism. Other 
things being about equal, white cotton is naturally given preference, but the colour of Egyptians did not 
prevent their establishing a good market for themselves, but it was their staple that did it. B hite Northerns 
certainly sells at a higher price than red, but Red Northerns on account of its staple sells at a very much higher 
price than Cocos of like colour. „ " t 

If the Agricultural Deportment is deliberately going to sacrifice staple for colour all over India, they will 
do irrepar.able damage to Indian cotton and rapidly increase the relative distance in price between Indians 
and Americans which it should be its aim to equalize. 

To meet the requirements of the army during this war, we have found it impossible with our Indian 
cottonstogive Ijic strength per square ilich that tho armyauthoritieshave been used toin their supplies from 
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•1. IlotU IU<1 KortliPrni nnil Wliitp XortlifniK nre a nuxUtrc of tlio t«o Fporici f?o<.o';iiiim I’jiffiVKm anti 
r<'o'»i;a'Km h'ThifrMm. Jn'hntiii it roil niitl Kimiiir, 'h'tlrwnm ii iiliilf ninl nralci'r, hiil Ktili fairly stronc. Hoil 
Xorlli'-rni rfiul.iint mon< imlirttni tinii uhilctloi-t. As llm Iratlo Invonl'vays favoiirctl nliilonc's \vp matV' our 
(irsl ''i lcrlinnn foitn Ui’rbnrrnin, Tiia hi si of tlirso is otir Xo. 2 ivliich «T liavo iipcn pullintr out on n I.iiyo ‘•o.tla 
in riTiiil years. U is pirtienlarly nliite. Htivers kis'o no premium for rttra nliitem'ss or cleanliness. If 
the eol Ion is nj) to ilie rt.anilnial of Wliite Xortliem”, il pets the mathel prlee. If it is heloav this sl.anilanl, it 
H allo'vanctsl, hut it it is nboro tlio Bt.ainlnnl. if pels no extra premium. Consequently a ryot or tic.'ler 
who has e.uv of our Xo, 2 tloes not eell it ns such, hut mixes it n ith Ro<l Xortherns so ns to hrinp tlis eolonr 
up to tile White Xorllierns stamlanl. The n'suU is th.at there is less I?c<l Xorlherns hrouplit iu. If yon arant 
strenulh, your remisly is to p ly tlie s itm prico for Rwl Xortherns ns for white, or ovnn pay a hotter price for 
r 'll (liitt iu this e.aso tiiero avoiilJ ho tlanperof Cooonadas beinp brought in to mix avilli the avliite). IVliether 
you oMut slreu'.’tli so mueli limt it would pay you to do this is a m.attcr for you to decide. But so Ion" .as 
you pive a promiiim for whiteness, you will pet U avc-akcr cotton on llio nvenape. 

5. Our seleetioii Xo. H is an Indian cotton, hut a avliito variety. Wo are geowinp thirty acres of it tins 
year and will multiply it ns rapidly na pnssililo (s-ay fifteen fold per annum) and put it out in place of our Xo. 2. 
Its one defect is a low pinning outturn. 2.'; per cent, ns compared with thirty per cent- for Xo. 2. Fortin’s 
reason ryots ipay he a little sliy of proteinp it, but they ayill do so if hiiyera aviii givo a small premium of Rf. d 
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or U'!. -1 II ilnn’i for it as nii oniHnmitcmruU Owiui; to Us ('lrrii;;lli, it rlmalil iio wortii umro t'> ^■|liloll m 
tliiii onliuary Whito Xortlirriis. If it is to lu' liuiltiiilitsi raimlly, it i< t""ntiil tlnltlm i oiji i.li.mlil l.n 
Kcjiiratoiy ginuoil mul tlio fcssI n'tiiniisl uumixisl to llto itnovor*. Worm ilo (his for tlii> lu i tuoji o,, 
1ml in (hr thinl your, nlu'U tho cri'U slumW ho ovrr l.tfMl lirlos nr n.ml to h 'l|> th' Imyrri'. In ihr i mih 
the Imyors ln\o hrlivisl tho nimrail of I-orunjiiinn’ i.-ry lirfriy hy nrr.momK to ym fix rnlly oil immm, niin nis 
of iojo* hrmiyht in hyrjots with a crrlitir.ito of imrity frmn us. If \ou ownulor h s" 4 a )'iiiio ro oi 
yon >Muhl do this. You nould ho errUin thu urro yrltim; a (mri' rr(H> ond, hy (I'tnrniii.' tio' 
jmo' stssl to thr riots, ion would rnsun' thj inrr>'.i«r of tho rtop o ich jrvr. r.dhin; romo Mirh notion tf.r 
.stniin will yrt mivitl at ihr yinnorirs and its pioyn'ss will Ixr rlow. 

1 am a.s'dm; tho lloinhiy fominny to help us in this u.iy at I’rodihtiir, Kura ml and jn* hly Ad mi, 
hut I v.ill pul onl thr Mr.un round Nnndy.il lirst. 

0. Witii rryaol to thr intrusion of jiuUel'ti or ro«riim rotton into thr Northi ms .md Wr>!-m ni \ • i 
wrn- nroin; in mppo'iin; tint this lad hern intnuluml hy tho M.idr.is Aitrii ultur.il 1* jart'nr'.t rr •’ ; J 
intoiah-d to intrmhu'i' it in thr nrnr futurr. Them is nolhuut in iny deim-olhri.il Xo. '.‘Il-lt, di'- 1 I' Tsli 
dune Il'lT. toh'idjou to Mipims.-this, Hut the imint is tint irrt.iin riots rmind .\d.mi hva d' ">.> <I i’ s 
ro'd'i,) cotton piles a lirpr outtunv on nsl arils as an cirly (iiiiiiia’<i'’i) om]). They l.t,ini tl. .t th i i \ ; 

the xrid from Ahol.t uherr thr t'l ntr.il Trovinei . t'epirtuu nt id Apneulturr lair a I'l'-, ej U" ■ i ' ' i 
of the t'entr.il rn'vmees Ihpirtment of Aprieultum on this ott-m are to hr fomi-l in th - Arr ■ a’t ir d .1 - d 

of tudi>, tsix-eirl Indau Seiim-oCs'npri ss Xum\»rr, V1'17. 1 i .m no inorr pn-iail rr mn, i-.jjerir,.- t' i 
po'iiinn this cotton than I e.rn pis'vent llu-m Krowinp indipo or pnnmdnnl in pn f, o 'ns- (.> oit- - 1 d t’ t‘ 
it inorr profit. dd ' to do .sf). In ihr lonih no Invr hern aide to hnorl. out a on.- 1 . ’i ’ o !• > 

(1) the huyinp (mils r mlrot t hr pinnerirs and Hi e.m if th-y nalat t s-| .slat |i j ri 

inp th- assl, and 

(■J) onr iormipiaiii a-lretion C'ompiuy X‘o. It pivis a heltir ninfu I'l r.ij’s js • .s r' - , , : ^ 
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isi ll f frr v*r-t f.f ••in* a* -ll rffp tJ.p •. tif |,u y *t *•}»'--, ll.^t f.vrx A I < I If r pi!. runs pr« rnt.T.M' nr.d 

\i yyr* \.r\ I, i-. vtfi,. y ; r* ll fi.llt.n S' !• ? tl »* | J vV tl.r rS'ltlV.Mor I \ll tMl.lVVvUy ll viU s.'^t. I 

fl'i i 'll I i.'i-.t I o-v I I Ml r \j't Mji f'.vttrr t 1 1 » ft- clf vflv 1 1 . -.»» l.v ►\\ iin’ ll: vt ll r J rwlm lion of tlio I c-^l i* nlvTAV"^ 

II I- P't I ll * t.'-l tl.itiV tl.At ll fft* rli**uM It' l•/•*!^tu'n ofiinri ihi* t ultiVi'vtor. I jimptc 

h tl -vt tl.o A;.’:- 'tjliuf.vl IV U”.f'Ot rl.i,*{!A t \ p « f cotton |.y r f» »l •f-V rtion vld-'Ii ^vill j>"vy tfic 

t ulUv.vtf’r jiitt I'V Veil thr ••^«Ir{ ft vpl«' ns.d v ill nt I ho ^Mnc tiir.o l^ inorr ii-f ful to thn rmnufr.rturrr, 

1 th.iih tl.^t l>u\ rftx tlo ji'.N rt V cry n *!• r»vM‘' j*ft mnnn for I'lni; •‘ta)*!!' rolton. T»vhi' h-r iiv'-tnSKc 

tin* iltlli ft s 'o I - iMt-n (tiintiif fottfiTi r.s il ('rtinl-otht. It i-x novr II". p r d» <*f oi*) 11 -. of hnt, TIic 

jin>» of ftor' n rl fiuM I’o ll". ir»i» h-x th.-vn th*vi id l\\inl<'<li.'v hot 1 «lo liol hr.ow vvluvt it nrtu.illy i**, Wc ilo 
ii'it huy fl.'irt rtrtj.lo t<»tton. If fhort ftAj'h r«»tton t< inixrtl v.iili rv Icitir ^lnI*^' ctitlon, it nhviou.'-Iy 
ft If ).f X n hj;'l.i t jifut . n*r intrin^r ^ nhio of r i to ir.c n*i n hu\ rr i-f osi ^irr^rnl vnlur < nl lea*-! four anu.'is 
J rr j'fnn.d h th-'ii that nl our pwwl Irdiyrnr.i'.* rolton^*. 

A 1211 . I V Miiiot IhifiK of i\n\ prartir.ll tf» iiuxiii;!. I vouUl r (4 fiupjc^t the proluhition of 

lijo trail, pirt hv r.ol of ifiitf-n (*\»rpt to n null or to n j^iri Mirh tx* Iloinhay niitl Mndra*., I thinh that flic 
^•r\>\Mr and tlio j:ini\irv htwe I\^ murlv tivlvl to imx tin- toUoxv tx.*. the mill ovnCr tvud fi'' much right to vatcr 
It. Vou li-v\o iu» riglit to hgv-l.itp onr iirvn nml not anolhrr. Li-pnlitc rlpht nuay tliroupli 

if Mill M.o hut 1 iln not tliuiK It H right to hpol.itr npa»n“t tho r\ol ami iho hmher to protect the morrhauts 
vho are ijmte c.ipihle of tahliu; e.ire of theni-i I m'-*. Vou nviut lepi-'lito all the way along, ^ou cannot 
ligi'flale agiUn-'t the riot ami Ii.aie the inantifncturi r frie when he aho inixe^ hhort ptaplc cotton with long 
M.ijih* cotton <U hill rati ly. 1 am not lu lairmr of legiAvtiou ng.iin''t one cla«s ; I can only suggest that 
(loMTiuneiit ^houl(l h(ij> in the tletinhut ion of m-il ami tiA' to fmd out i-trains of cotton that will pay the 
riot and pile hettir re-xultn. U \s only during the hist few year'x that nil this (rouhre fitv? enmo ahou^, 
ajipvreiitly through the Agncullurnl l)ej»artinent try’iiig to helji the-o phort etaple cotton^. I cannot think 
of any eeheini'— evin logiflatuin-^h^i which it could he etoj»jHHl. I do not laiow* that mixing i** the cause of 
the deti rinratuiu of the quality of cotton right through India. One must get to the root oau=e of the 
nuvtter heforc euggesting that. 1 do lint think that any prohihition should bo enforced in regartls to the 
tniUHport of cotton. That would affect the freedom of trade. The manufacturers also impose on other 
people. 

5121 . \Vc have hccu huying Kortherns cotton long hefote 1 came to India — certainly ever since aiid^ the 
tiqic remained constant right Uj) till the labt few yearn. It i»i only during the last few years that the Agricul- 
tural llcjiartment has ojienod a farm at Namlyal and has made experiments with other varieties and has, I 
hUppn‘'e, drawn the attention of the ryot to the bigger outturn of certain slrains. The fair inference is that, as 
a result, the lyota arc now casting ahout for cottons with higger outturns and I think they are finding theun 
To m 3 ' Knowledge, the Agricultural Dejtartmcni has not giien out the seed of aiu' short staple cotton. I 
think il obviously* ought to bo the jiolic^' to cater for a largo and increasing local market in preference to an 
export market. The long staple cotton must certainl 5 ' go up in time. The trade has got to bring about a 
difference in price between long and short staple cotton. 
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f many months m the yeai whatever happens, or cotton for their needs would pass out of India 

lesT cannot^“f cornered and the future covei rendered u^o 

nf Lttn n A f ^ ® restijot forward contracts There are so many different tj pcs 

of cotton aiM distances and charges are so great, that it Avould be most expensive if the “ actual ” had to^o 
selected m Bombay. To make myself quite clear, I would cite a miU situated .at a distance from Bombay 
and from the sea board say at Goimbatoie or Madura. Such a mill might covei forward sales by buinns futuie 
in Bombay SIills at Coimbatore and Madura look pnmarily for supplies to cottons grown at then doom 
It they neglect to buy such supplies forward relymg on a future fixture, there is nothmg to prevent the export 
houses, their competitors, buying tho “ actual ” lu theso circumstances, the mill at Coimbatore or Madura 
would have to seek the ‘ actual ” in Bombay. Eor such, their future cover might bo of very little use as 
Ui 0 xuixings would be all upssfc as also tlie standards of yarn or cloth 

(2) The establishment of a futuie market m Bombay is calculated to morease further the mampul'tno 
opciations of the foreign exporters and increase their influence on the cotton markets of India 

(3) Oertam exporters m their evidence before yon, deplpicd forwird contracts whilst they are themselves 
the most consistent offenders, not only in making forward contiaots and corners, bat m makuig dunoralismg 
cash advances A system of monthly settlement of differences on contiaots might be useful, but a very little 
combination on the part of buyers or Cbambeis of Commerce would bring this about, ,i Central Cotton Bureau 
at Bombay is scarcely required for the purpose. 

5438 Effect of inferior cation on, tabour supply — If I may offer one more lemark, I would like to say that 
I agree with the very valuable evidence given by Mr Halbwell, as I read it, viz , that much of the labour 
tiouble and discontent m Indian factories is due to the mfenor cotton supplied and to the labour bemg cillcd 
on to perform the impossible task of makmg mfenor cotton spin superioi counts 

(2) I have been connected with cotton manufacture m India for over thirty ycais and my experience is 
that eveiy attempt to cheapen costs by lowering the class of cotton used for a particular purpose has had 
disastrous effects on the supply of labour, tho output of the mill and the contentment of tho woikpeople 

6439. The question of legislation — If recommendations for legislation should bo contemplated by tho 
Committee, I would once more urge that they should bethoroughly through and tlirough, not directed agamst 
the ryot alone, but equally agamst the manufacturer who forces on his work peoplo a cotton below the standaid 
for which It IS suitable, Avho waters his y.arn, puts clay m his size and Epsom salts in his cloth Tho rjot 
deceives no competent manufacturer oi buyer while the manuf.acturer may impose mfenor wares on a 
untrained and mnooent public 

(2) The only legislation I considei desirable is that the name of the press should bo distmotly maiked 
on each bale with tho press serial number and a register kept of the n.amo of tho person foi whom each bale 
IS pressed, this solely to assist m the tracing of delibei.ato fiaud. 
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Wrillen slalement. 

rV. — MANUrACTURE. 

{a) Gummy and pressmy 

5440 (38) Saw gins versus roller gins.— The chief meiit of the s.aw gm is that of a laigc production 
Us a sixty saw gin will pioduce m ten hours 5,000 lbs of lint. This largo production results in a lou ginning 
cost 

(2) Tho merits of the roller gm aie . — 

(1) Easier gmnmg, i e , less damage to tho staple 

(2) The roller gm does not lend itself to high speeds as does the saw gm. 

(3) There may be moie carelessness m looking after the roller gm yet the sumo dam ige Mill not bo uoiio 

to the fibre, as would be m the c.aso of the sau gm A double roller gm u ill produce about J,-UU 
lbs per day Thus the cost of gmnmg by this type of gm is somewhat higher. 

5441. 139) Effect of saw gins on Indian cotton. — ^We could not say if saw gins liaio been succt^sfiil 

with Indian cottons generally, as we have only seen one at uork m our mills and that u.is condemned or 

damasmrr the staple although no spmnmg tests were taken of the fibre after ginning Tlio geiior.’l opmi' n 
evrbv American exm^^ s^ems to bo that a certam amount of damage results from usmg the sai gm i he 
tendency ™te b?te ru^thesc gms at too high a speed so as to reduce the charges Cci amU the 

action of a saw gm is much more brutal than the roller gm durmg tho opeiation of ^ 

saw oin is not very caiefully adjusted and attended to m the sottmg, much nep is made .and the hbii an l o 

belw.;^“d or d;mag'^^^^ Wc Mould not under any circumstances idi mate 

the use of the saw cm m this country as the labour IS not to bo refied upon 

(2) IVo advocate a fuU time practical man bemg engaged to visit ginning I ,) or 

r. pairs, speeds and'geueral efficiency of machmos to attam tho best results at the cost of the Ag.ionitm 

(42^ Effect on machinery ol replacement of short staple cotton 
on the deflnitl of long .and short Wo should have iiiuon 3 he 

coarse as at present to real fine spmnmg, •' ‘'t- '' 

proportion of our micKmery for re'tlfinospmnir»g(o or ‘ dct'iilsin cicJ* 

imo and tool.ttloof anotbci. Then, on most »■""> tho fcUun i 

ccrtcainly exist ^\iuch nro very cUfFcreufc to IV n c i o ili-iii t\c tlo po^^iblv ns vc bIirH ( \tr 

arc similar. Wc could spin finer certainly on cMstmg ‘I";® them 

uanttogo 111 this country, but m o arc not sot out for anj ^ thc^m icbiutn uill r wi to a cirt uu < xb nt 
(2) Wc Mould, boMcvcr, point out that tho proiKntioiis of the " ’ "y' '' (oarer .go JOs mc should 

bclowlol Takoamill,sim.Iartoouro«u,sotoutt 08 pmaxcr..soIOs..fMcgctiio,u.to« fc 
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g.'t some Ri'inninc: niiiuUo' >topiir<l for rovini;'*. Po, inllm quostiou roferrort (o, if wo lind to olmnpo from 
nvcr.'.w IG*! to nvtnu'o oG-!. «!• bIiohUI Kci ji all f-innnmi; sjamllct al voil:, bm a coitaiii )iro]iorUoii of ojH'iliiifr 
ami I'n'pirim; iiiAcliinory would i-taud idlo owiii" to tlii> lo‘-<i’iud ntniin'mi'iitM of the Bplimiti” and owini' to 
u.ino a hotter eottoii wlueli the higher eouu(» demand. 

.1411!, T/ir fffiirml ryio'/mii of loinj fhnil ftapir follnit.' — Ab reparda loiij; and short fitaplrp, thia in a 

queatiou which c.Mi be arpned fiom dilTercnt Btirndpointe. but to otir mind the rent point is — “ Eo we leqniro 
the lom; exotie st.iple }" Tahim; the tr.ide na a whole in thia cotmtn‘( wo hhotild say that folly 0.1 per cent, 
of the power looms an> enpaped in mal.inp cloth and iihine a ranpe of ronuts from 1 la to -lOs in warp and weft 
and A\e furtiier thinU tint otir pte.-.rut cottons are qnitc pood cnonph for this pmpof-e and the inaehinery linn 
been set out to .spin this rnnpe of connf'. Monwer the piopte of the country with small e.Aeeptions require 
.es cheap a cloth ns is isivAblc to pn'duee, ns wapi s me isimpsratively low. Thin if w o want to cater for the 
needs of the country wc must make a cloth lint will isnnin.ind a ready i.ile. Sneh a cloth is beiiip made 
at present and the minnfactnre is a profitable one. and thin is beinp done from cotton prowii at present in the 
nnintry and we don’t S' e any reason for a clnnpc to an imi>ort<Hl lonp stapled variety. Wo think the constant 
c ill for Ions cAotie stapl" does not i-ome fiom the Indian mannfactiirern and wo class it from an outside lonree. 
We think tint there would be mneh moic benefit in tryinp to iinprose the cxistinp cotton in quality, 
pi\inp ns a cotton which is ch.'iier, more repniar in st.iple. ntioiiper and peiii rally more reliahle than we pet 
at present. We further think tint Ihn is no country for prow inp_ real fine Btiqihd cotton, the climatic condi- 
tions appiar to be n'Miiv t it and the I ihour is anythinp but wlnt it tihoiild be. A pood esotie cotton in this 
country do,s not ajiinar to relaui its character for any hnptli of time, ns wc mipht quote in the case of Cain- 
bndii. The trickery in iniAinp and imia' nephet which has taken place amee tins isitton was introdueid 
hive brought this eolton down to a lead with the oialiiinry indipi nous eottoiis. The only new type of cotton 
wehave hid to de.''l with has bun t'ambodii, and we liaie used and still use a considerable ninoniit. When 
fir-t introduced and for w'Ur.il tears, this tyis- w.is very pood and we spun a pood libs wnr)! and a -lOs weft 
from it. .iiid w e h ivc no hesit.ition in siyum the y.irn would i omp iro fatourably w ith any s|iim from Aiiiei k.ui 
cotton. Wc hid no difliculty w ith it in any r.'spcet fniui the bale to t ho tinished cloth and the yarn was 
favour.ably comnienl-sl upon in Maneh'-ster. Hut it bep.in to deteriorate and is still doinp so, tlm leiipth of 
staple h.is decrcas.'d, abo the stn-Jiptli to a cert.im cAl"iit. It still maintains ita beautiful colour, but it is 
dillieidt to obtain, if at all, any Cambodi i cqii il to the cotton ns first introduced. What are the n'nsons for 
t'uj deterioration } We should P-iy that the seed fcleetioii has not been carricsl out in a proiier manner and 
tins and n" 2 leel in cultivation have been tho two main factors in its downfall. It is a prc.it jiity that 
it hvs not nnintaincrl its early promi”o. Such would bo tho fate of any other loiip ntapled exolio cotton 
introdneed in this country. This is one reason why wo arc dead apniiist thiin. 

(2) In further answer to this question, wc mention that iimn' henelit would he derived if cnerpy was 
directed to iinprovinp the existing iiidfpenous cottons, instead of attemptinp to prow exotic cotton from 
imported fccl. Wo append a list of our most useful cottons with tests : — 


Kfimo of Cotton. 

Illftw Itnoin 
Io«». 

1 

Tc^f for lOs 
Twist. 


1 

IVr cent. 

Ihs. 

r.rd Northern*? 

mil 

' 820 2 

Oood VTostem*? . 

in'22 

7fi'B0 

.'Southern Cimhodia, TA'ctic Cotton ......... 

fi'SO 

7.1'87 

Good Xortlicm*? ............. 

m-no 

i 7n*G0 

Ihignlkot (Bijapnr Di'?trict) ........... 

1S'.10 

73'2.1 

I)c\nngcri (MvFore) ............ 

ir.'OO 

07-20 

Ginned Coconada ............ 

17-27 

CG-C2 


To this list may bo added Tinnicf, Karunganni, Trichg, Salriii/t, all of which arc useful cottons. 

(3) It would be a very fcorioiis mistako if tlio above mentioned cottons were allowed to decrease in cultiva- 
tion by the substitution of Bhorter and whiter ntapled X'arietics. In our testn this nca.son, wc find oxddenco of 
some other shorter stapled, weaker, but better coloured cotton, which han reduced our tiRts in strength. On 
enquire-, wc find this varietj- is being planted in preference to our usual coltoiis, on account of its higher yield 
per acre. What will become of the mills who Ii.ivo built up their trade and w'holly depend on thc.se cottons ? 
There arc no other cottons grown in India in any quantity that could be used in their pkieo and give us the 
same results. If the mills in question Ii.svo to use this shorter staple, it may mean weaving for a dilTerent 
market altogether as tho shorter and wc.aker varieties c.annot bo woven info cloth that will give us the neces- 
sary strength w'c require. Even if some could be used, it would mean a big reduction in the speeds of preparing 
spinning and weaving macliincrj’ with tho corresponding incrcaso in cost of pioduotion and this would mean 
a Iiighcr priced cloth. Then this reduction in speed whieli w ould bo absolutely necessary w ould give comiieti- 
tors a chance they would not be slow to ax-ail tlicmseivca of. It would abo bo gix-ing help to Japan and the 
Continenbal countries who rcqiiiro this short rtaplc. All thia would be to tho detriment of the Indian mill- 
ow-ner who has sunk a large amount of capital in plant specially adapted to U'=c tlicso strong cottons. These 
indigenous cottons are the cottons we would suggest tli.st Gox-emment and tho Agricultural Ecpartmi nt 
improve by all tho means in their power, and by doing so would benefit the trade of tho Indian mills and tho 
country. 

(6) Spinning anti weaving. 

i)444. (43) Counts spun and market for yam or cloth. — Our range of counts is from 8s to 30.s in xvarp 
and weft. Our chief markets are India and lliirma. 

.Otl-I. (44) Condition of cotton. — .So f.ir ns the packing of the b.alcs is concerned, wo have no complaint to 
make as they are very good especially xvlicn compuredwithAmcric.au packing. Wo have, however, a comp'aint 
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to make and a very serious one regarding the rray the cotton is marketed, for there is no doubt adulteration 
of the cotton is very common. Seedy bales arivvery common v-ith a great loss to the spinner, too comX to 
I't “/tter IS the leaf mhich is present in most cotton to a serious extent anTi o 

doubt the bulk of it coiild be avoided Once the leaf gets in the cotton, no amoimt of opening or cardin" can 
get rid of it and the finished yam or cloth is depreciated in value. Sand and mineral matter are also nr^sent 
to fv great extent all of ’j^hich is a great loss to the spinner. As an illustration, ■we may say that in clifformt 
cotton we use, wo have had a range oMoss in blow room varj'ing from 4-5 per cent, to 22*9 per cent add on 
to this another six or seven per cent, for the carding and spinning processes and the loss on some cottons he 
comciS appallmg. There is no doubt also that cottons are mixed, as quite a lot of variation exist in the length 
of staple even in the same lot, or even bale, in many instances. There appears to he no standard or svsfcni 
of gradmg and the amount of stained and immature fibres present is certainly veiy great. All these points 
have their due effect on the spinning as the strength is a constantly varj'ing factor and a difference of from 
ton to twenty per cent, is often mot n-ith in cotton from the same’ district and from the aamc pre-^s. Tliis 
season, just to show what difference can he found in the cotton from the same press, we tested tiio samples 
and one sample lost over 100 per cent, more in blow room than the other sample. ^ 

5446. (45) Effect on cotton market of replacement of short staple cotton by long staple.— The 
change referred to could only come about in a very gradual manner if at all possible. So the cfleet on 
the market will be extended over a long period and not much effect would he felt. The gradual rcplaein" 
however of short staple by long would eventually compel spinners to buy a better class of cotton, this noiild 
cost more, the cost of production would also he more if finer counts were spun, or if not, then produciim tlie 
same counts from a better cotton the resultant cloth would he higher in price, and unless wages improved in 
this country then the cloth would be further out of the reach of the native. Possibly he would have to huv 
the cloth, but he would not buy ns much. There weill always be required in this coimtrj’ a great quantity of 
cheap cotton cloths such as are produced as at present and if they are not made in the countr)-, then 
Japan or some other country will make themt Prior to the war, Germany made a lot of cheap cotton cloths 
for the Indian market and Japan is now doing the same. We maintain these should bo made in the countiy ; ' 
there must ho money in the trade. The wants of this country are chiefly cheap to medium cotton clotlis .and 
these are being made now but not in sufficient quantities for tbe country’s requirement. So wby introduce 
exotic “ long staple,” it it is not required, when the needs of the country are being supplied by the mills 
of the country. With a surplus, then would be tbe time for making a eb.wge, hut there is w ork lor more mills 
on the same class of goods as is being made at present. Then again the labour of the countiy is not 
favourable (from the standpoint of quality) to making fine yam and cloths ; in the future, this may come 
about, hut introduced at present Lancashire would kill tlie trade by competition. Indian mills on coarse 
counts are holding their own, let them stick to it. 


Mr, A. AbESANCEE, Spinning Master, Jlr. G. A. Hakgbeaves, Spinning Master, Mr. J. T. Banton, Carders, 
Eepresentatives of a Committee of European Officers of the Buckingham and Carnatic mills, called and 
examined. 


6447. (Mr. Eodglinson.) Mr. Alexander . — I have had experience of spinning in Oldham, lirnncliesier 
since 1 was a boy. We used American cotton there. I have no experience of Indian cotton at home nor has 
Mr. Hargreaves or hir. Banton. I do not suppose Lancashire would buy Indian cotton at the present time 
if it could get any cotton from elsewhere. In Lancashire, they prefer to use the waste from the fine cotton for 
their coarse counts. There is a certain amount of waste imported from America and that is possibly used 
for the same purpose. So it amounts to this that the Indian cotton .at homo is in competition witli American 
waste. If the Indian cotton is to he used at home, it would have to he marketed in a cleaner condition and 
more care would have to he given to it, otherwise it would not command a regular price. Tliey do not go in 
for it at home because they cannot rely on it to the extent that they would like. 

5448. Tbe cotton shown us from tbe Government Farm at Nandyal, No. 14, is not a bad cotton. It is 
pretty strong and it is very clean but is only seven-eighths inch in staple. Tliis cotton would bo very iiscfid 
at home for anything up to 40s. We do not get cotton like that here. 

5449. There is a great deal of room for improvement in picking and ginning. In the first place, fhc pins 

want attending to very much ; they spoil a lot of cotton in different w'ays. Secondly, attention should iio 
directed towards the prevention of the mixing of seeds in the gins ; and thirdly, to keeping the length of .slnjilc 
more regular by preventing the mixing of seeds in other places. Gins are run at a greater speed than they 
should be, unless there are people competent to deal with them. That is to say some one w ith really practical 
knowledge is wanted to advise exactly at what speed tbe gins should run. It is not po'sibic to lay down hard 
and fast rules ns to the speed of the gin. It all depends on the condition, qiialitj’and ago of the niacliinc. 
The giraicrs arc paid by weight irrespective of quality. . , , 

5450. To get clean cotton there will, I think, have to he a governing body' outside. Certain places inns 
"oO condemned if they do not keep up their cotton to a certain purity. Eor that, there would has c to uc ^oniu 
system of licensing. I would not like to go so far ns to boycott such places but I would let them know m _ 
tiicir stuff could not command tlie same pricc.s as that from other places. Some of them put water in t icir 


l.ajKis and that gives trouble. 

5451. Wo are not in favour of using saw gins for any cotton in this country. I hare iiroiigiit a ic s 
pics of Cambodia cotton both .saw pinned and roller ginned for purposes of comparison. Tlio Coinnii cc 
will bo able to see that the roller ginned is the better of the (wo. Tlie saw pinned sample is dirtier (lian le 
roller pinned. There are mostly motes in the saw pinned and it is very difficult to pet them out. rnr > mi 
loom loss, i.f., the loss up to the .scretchcr for .saw ginned cotton is ID'S. Tliat for roller pinned is /■ . i 
loss in carding is 7-1 for the saw ginned and 6-4 for the roller pinned. A great amount of sliort fi ire i~ n n 
out from the saw ginned cotton bv the comber. TIic loss in tbe saw pinned cotton comes to 18-5 I'^'" 
auainst 14-3 per cent, with the roller pinned. Tlie total loss for saw pinned cotton therefore works n i • • • 

as a"oinst 29-3 for roller pinned. 'Die difference is seven per cent. In regard to I'"''"’?- 
s.ainplc for ISs answers to w test of 02 lbs. whilst the roller pinned answers to a (e«t of . ■> IIi«. ' ' • • 

made tlieso tests for the Bombay Company. Wo are not in favour of saw pins for any cotton. 

5162. Jfr. ffarnreaers.—Mi the American e.vpcris seem to be in favour of roller pm«. 

.5).-, 3. (Mr. llWm.)_Tl.crc is no doubt fbaf tlio roller pin sepamfes the 
much less d image to the staple than in the saw gin. There Is no diflerence in the quahty f he r ^ ^ 

it is ginned in tlie sincle roller gin or in the double roller gin j the notion is prncHe.ally the ime 
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5468. Mr. Hargreaves . — It will be another fifty years before we can tnm out 60s yarn to compete nitli 
Lancasbiie. Out hero the labourer is not conscientious ; be does not care how much waste ho makes. At 
home it is wholly different; the worker knows that if he loses his job it will bo some time before ho gets 
another. But out here it is not so. If a man loses his job, he will go on to the next mill where he is sure 
of another and as long as that continues, 1 do not think that the quality of the work w ill improve to any 
great extbnt. In mj' opinion there is no chance of anj' direct competition with Lancashire in the finer counts, 
i.c., in counts over 50s. The machinery would have to be altered for one thing. .If we imported American 
cotton for finer counts or used Egyptian cotton for 60s to 80s twist, we should have to make alterations in 
the machinery. I have known of cases where they' tried to spin 100s out of Egyptian cotton and they had to 
get special rollers and all sorts of things. A great deal of money’ was spent but it was of no use. 

5469. (ilfr. Roherls.) We are now buying Cambodia from the same place we started, i.c., Tiruppur. 
Cambodia has deteriorated in the tract in which it was oiiginally grown. 1 think that is duo to seed selection 
not being carried out and also to the cotton being allowed to be grown on land which was not suitable for it. 
It is being grown as a dry crop instead of as a garden crop. If will never be a success as a dry croji. Tlicre 
is no other cotton that it could be mixed with without deterioration except perhaps Tinncvollics. Tinnovellics 
are the same in colour but we find a difference in the strength and testing characters, Wc prefer them to 
Cambodia. We would very much like Cambodia to be improved or kept up to .some standard. It is a cotton 
that we advocate special measures being taken to keep uji. There is more ^aliation as regards the length of 
staple in Cambodia than there used to be. 

5470. If you take two cottons, one saw giimcd and one roller giimed, you woidd find that the loUcr ginned 
cotton would be better in grade and class than the saw ginned. 

5471. Mr. Banion . — The saw gin is supposed to take moie dirt out of the cotton but we do not find it so. 
We find more dirt in the saw ginned cotton and on the other hand there is more short fibre and more nap — 
three or four per cent. more. We used the oidiiiarv saw ginned for our tests. The saw gin was ten inches in 
diameter and the speed was 400 levolutions iicr minute. Eor the roller gin the beater sliced was 850 and the 
roUei speed 70. 

Anxexure. 

Report on tests of yarn carried out for the Indian Cotton Committee. 


(/) T/ie Carnatic Mill Company, Limited. 

X B . — These yams arc not from combed cotton. 


Cotton, 

* 

Blow room 
loss. 

Test per Ir.a. 








Prr cpiit. 

lbs. 

Bed Northerns . 




• 



15'7 

03 

Karuuganni 






10‘3 Hank roving . 

9'3 

S3 

Cambodia « 







5'S 

S3 

Broach 







S’o 

57 

White Northerns 







15’ 

S3 

Coconad.i . 



■ 


• 


H-n 

73 

Westerns • 



• 


• 


SM 

SI 

Turns per inch in above samples IS. All the 

samples spun imder the same conditions. 


Cotton. 


Blow room 
loss. 

Test per lea. 








Per cent. 

lbs. 

Red Northerns . 


. 


. 

• 


lii'i 

37 

Karonganni 




* 

. 

40'0 Hank roting . 

0-3 

33 

Cambodia . 



. 


. 


0-S 

31-33 

Droacli 



• 


• 


S'5 

15’ 

10 

31 

White Northcmi 


• 



• 


Coconndi . 



. 


- 


n-n 

y 

”*J 








2I-I 

31 

Wcatcms . 










Turns per inch in above su.ii.les 371. .Ml the K.unpl.'s .pun under the Same condition-. 


Tests carried out on iJccemhrr Sl/t, 1017. 
.\cV_Tli- Cjml’O.lli !■ »l"i » >■! -tr.l HI- II' t.«’ tn' IliU ulU'n .lurli" 
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(//) Tht BuclingJiam Mill Compnmj, Limited, 

V,B. — The yam in cacli capo was spun from combcil cotton, lOs from 3i hank rovlnp, IOh ti-om li hank rovin)?. 


Cotton. 

lUe average 
Count '. 

1 Test per Ion. 

i 

•10^ iivonipjO 
Co\m(s. 

'JV‘«t per Ion, 









III'. 


II H, 

Red Norniern*! . 





• 

• 

iK-nn 

113 

•in-ii- 

■12 

Knnmgauni 







18(1S 

(1!) 

3IM12 

1 •" 

Cambodia . 






• 

1.8R1 

'ir, 


3H 

White Northeni'* 






. 

' Ifl 23 

Rl 

3(hr. - 

31 

Wc«itern^ . . . 






• 


111 

ior .2 
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Teats carried out on Deccmlicr nili, 1017. 


Mr. W. R. H. WATT, Assistant, Bombay Co., Madras, 

ExtMINKn AT MaDIUS, .MAltni Otii, lOlH. 

Written nt/it, mrnt. 

1. — .Vonirui.TURAt, nxpr.un;N‘cn. 

.Ttli. (1 and 10) Experience. — I liave been st.ationc'l in tlie Belinry Dislrkl for twelve years, willi 
supcrs'Won of agencies in the Anautapur. Kiimool, f’uddnpali nnd It.siehiir (Hyiler.ibad) iJisIriets mul Ijiivo 
been in touch with actual cotton cultivators. 

5473. (2 and 11) Varieties. — Sliort sl.ijiled cottons li.sve not ns n rule been grown in tin so (list riels, 
but recently the rotrum v.sriety has be<n introducerl. Cotton is growii on lur) ililli n nt el.is-'cs of setil. 'J'liiit 
grown on black soils, is generally known ns a hingnri crop, svlille that grown on the lights r leiils is known ns 
vtuvg^ri and is sown earlier than hingari. It is on this latter cl.a«s of soil rarenm is heing triMl. 1 1 is stijijiosi d 
not to be suited for black soils. 

5474. (3 and 12) Size ol holdings. — The average size of holdings may be tnl;en as about riity neris. 
On black soil?, about half of each holding would l»e under cotton each year, while on higher roils only onclhlrd 
would be soivn with cotton. 

5475. (4 .and 13) Yields and profits and comparative returns. — Tie* average yield js nlsnit 
312 lbs. ol iupos on black roils and 7.70 lb', on rtsl roils. CotUm is frefim ntly grown on rid loiis n“ a rnix< d 
crop with torra ; one row of cotton being rown to two of l-e/rrn. Tlie yii ld of /o;«s in riieh i.tem is about 
200 lbs. per acre. The ginning outturn of fcjpos grown on rf<I roils is g< nenilly high, r than that rown on hl/ii.k 
soils and therefore commands a higher price. Taking the prices of hijeie at Us. W) and 5*; n sjselivily, the 
profits p"r acre would be as folloa-= : — 






//inyari. 

llvtigori. 

Value of per acre • . . . . 

Co«:t of cuItiTation, barresling and carting to marhet. 

• 

• 

• 

Its. a: p. 

. OT 0 0 

. 1.7 H 0 

Y.r. a. p. 
1S4 'J 10 
27 0 0 

/ 




3! 8 0 

107 !/ 10 


.5470. (5 and 14) Eotations and manures. — The umal roUtiori” are eotton end rh'Anrn tjv/ir) or 
cundjU tjjajm) alternately on blacJ: soils, while on lighter roils cotton is rov.n one seir, follow/ri by rliot/nii, 
cumUt or torra the second and gronndnut' the tiiird. 

(2) Red soils are generally manureel every year, while hlack roil' are o.nly rneiiur'ri al/O'it ore/: in five 
Cattle manure is the only kind gf ne-rally ased. Tlii" i= inT.ariab!y rlo.-rd in ofx n pitr round tb" v,ILige, 
erposi-d to the weather and conse<iU'.ntly loses many of its mo-t valu-able i/."Ji/-rt!w, 

5477 . (7 and 15) Conditions aSecting increase in area. — II the re.-dt' obt/.irt'd from ro.>vm at 
jU approximate to those claimed for it, tl/re wil] probably Ire a oor_';d' ruble io'r'-:../- in it> growth, Tbi/ 
increase will, however, be mo'tly on nsiaycn' lands, which only form a r.’nall p,">;/vrtion of ti-c UiV-l under 
cotton. Mor-gori cottons are generally very liable to rtain owing to clirr/itic c/mditionr. 

5473 . (8 and IS) Uses of seed and seed selection, — There i' a vtcy icc/n d.acar.d for cotton o'd from 
th.-se di'tricts for Coimbatore and Salem and the b-ulk i», th/Vf-for,-, loH. llo-t raotr. 5a</p a rertain 
tooportion of their crop to to hand-ginned for sowing, Thi* seed i' g'"n-;a!iy Ulo/i f.-orn tb- J/altrik-st- 
liiking field or cart of a field : otberwise there i' no fpr-eial v-lection. h'od l/reght for Krw njg poqe/vr aly ays 
feteliOS a higher price, i: hand-gm.n=o, 

(e) Za^io 

5 . 70 , Ge-^ezoL — I have no experience of exotic cotton.*, except for a little Ca.v.i/ylia, whi-h ?_■.» ir:7zrU:ViV 
l/'en tri<d nnd'r ah sointely wrong rondhion' and ha.' conseqnentiy 1 , 0 X 3 of poor owahty a.vi .•wp/jlr d-der- 
iomted' A certain amennt of what is known as Ant'etean-Dhorw ar ootV,.n i- gre.vrn Tr..'' i- said p, 
a'/limati^'d cotton from Amertron seed, imtorted a good zassr years a.-o. 

r 2 
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IL — Commercial aspect. 

5480. (30) Local trade customs.— The various systems of local marketing, of which I have hnfl 
experience, are : — © u. c uau 

(i) Buying entirely through dealers forming an association, who guarantee the buyer against adultera- 
tion, provided the buyer does not buy except through such association. 

{ii) Buying through dealers who give no guarantee, but merely act as brokers for the seller. 

(nV) Bu3Tng partly tlirough dealers and partly from the ryot direct. 

(2) Erom the point of view of the buyer, the first is, as a rule, the most satisfactory, but I question 
wliether it is always the best system from the point of view of the ryot, who is, especially where the market 
IS so distant that he cannot always accompany his produce, very much in the hands of the dealer. 

(3) The second system is generally unfavourable to both parties. The dealer is inclined to biiy up ehe.ap 
rubbish and mix it with good cotton sent to him for sale. If it gets tlirough, the dealer makes a profit j if it 
IS detected and penalised, the client loses. 

(4) Where purchases are generally made direct from the ryot, unscrupulous buyers are inclined to take 

advantage of ignorant and illiterate ryots. These often engage a petty broker to look after their interests, 
but without getting any value for the commission so paid. ’ 

(5) I have no experience of an open market under the control of a market committee. 

(6) I have had no difficulty under any of the three systems in buying forward. With agents, who know 
the loeaUty and the more important ryots, contracts are frequently made direct for forward defi'very without 
any very great risk. 

. 5481. (31) Standardization of commercial names.— The commercial names of the cottons with 
which I am acquainted are : — 

Westerns.- From the Bellary and Eaichnr (Hyderabad) Districts and a small portion of Anantapur. 

Northerns.-— Ihom the Km-nool, Cuddapali and Anantapur Districts and a small portion of Hyderabad 
territory adjoining the Kurnool District. 

Cocos.— Sed ginned from the Guntur and Kistna Districts and small portions of adjoining districts. 

Nair. — The same as red ginned, but hand-ginned. 

White ginned. — A short stapled cotton from Hyderabad territory, the principal centre being Warangal. 

(2) All these names are well-knoivn in Indian, English and Continental markets and I know of no reason 
for suggesting any change. 

5482. (32) Buying agencies. — The best form of buying agency, in my opinion, is the' employment of 
salaried agents at all principal centres, who get to know and keep in touch intli all the principal dealers and 
rj'ots, and where such a system is in force, buy as far as possible direct from the grower. 

III. — STATISTICAt. 

f • 

5483. (33) Improvement of cotton forecast. — The cotton forecast as far as the Madras Presidency 
is concerned, is generally very inaccurate. The reason for this is, that in order to'synohronise it with the rest 
of India, it is published in most cases before sowing is anything like complete. As long as this system 
continues, I see little prospect of its being brought to any degree of accuracy. 

6484. (34) Improvement of other statistical information. — The cotton press returns will, I 
consider, not be sufficiently accurate until the returns sent by owners and managers of factories are made 
compulsory, and power given to verify their accuracy. ' 

5485. (35) Publication of Liverpool and Bombay prices. — Most dealers faking any considerable 
share in the business of an ordinary upcountiy market receive from Bombay daily advices of the state of 
home and Indian markets. To the ordinary ryot .such information is of little use. 


rV. — ^M anutactuki:. 

(o) Ginning and pressing. 

5486. (36) Type and number of ginned presses. — I have had the supervision of five pressing but no 
ginning factories, and am, therefore, unable to offer any opinion as to the respective merits of saw and 
roller gins. These five factories comprise two Nasmyth, one Hodgart and two Cummins presses. 

5487. (37) Size of bale. — The sizes of the bales vary from 7 to 8] cubic feet. The latter are, however, 
turned out by presses which have been working since about 1872. 

5488. (41) Condition of cotton. — Tlie Westerns cotton crop is perhaps one of the finest in India. 

I think I may safely say that it is, without exception, the worst marketed. The faults in preparation begin 
in the field. Owing to the scattered positions of the villages, pickers h.ave, as a general rule, considerable 
distances to travel to and from their work. The result is that picking does not start till late in the day, 
by which time the leaf is dry and brittle and easily gets mixed uith the hapas. That the cotton, if carefully 
picked, can be kept almost entirely free from leaf is shown by results I have seen on the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s forms. ■ _ . . 

(2) Ginning is as a rule carelessly done. The worst offenders in this respect are the .small ginneries m 
the villages. These are cheaply and badly constructed, openers are practically unknown and seed pits arc 
seldom provided. The principal reason, however, is the very incapable class of fitter employed. The ginmng 
season is short and owners will not employ permanent men. Eresh bands are engaged^at the beginning of 
each season and their services dispensed with as soon as ginning is finished. Good men aie therefore not 
attracted and the men usually available are practically untrained. As long ns gins arc kept running, ootli 
they and the owners are satisfied. No attempt is made to set gins to suit the staple or class of fojws to t>e 
ginned. The relative speed of rollers and knives receives no attention. Boilers are used long after tlicy 
have become really unserviceable and paper rollers are used instead of leather from mistaken lueai ol 
economy. Paper rollers are very' much eheajicr in first cost than leather, but wear out quicker. 

(3) The general result is that the cotton as it reaches the buyer is full of leaf, seed and dirt. Seed aim nirt 
can bo eradicated ; but leaf, once it gets into the lint, is very hard to remove. 

14) As regards su"gested remedies, I would recommend the licensing of factories. The present Jimiiai on 
of the application of the Faetoiy’ Act should also be .abolished. The smaller factories require more stqien-mon 
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from over}' ijoiilt of view than tlio larger. Some fixed standard of qualification should also bo required of all 
fitters in oliargo of factories. The admixture of more than a certain rcrcentagc of seed in ginned cotton should 
be treated as adulteration. I know of instances where r}'ot3 are iicrsuadcd to bring their bijxis to certain 
factories by the promi.se of a guarantee of a larger ginning outturn than that of a neighbouring factory. This 
increase in the outturn U'as only obtained by the deliberate admixiure of a considerablo percentage of seed. 
I have nn-self detected as much as sixteen to twenty per cent, of seed in so-called ginned cotton. 

V. — Oext-iul. 

1)489. (46) Attitude ot buyers to Improved cottons. — Although I have not known of a regular premium 
being offered for higher elas.s of cottons, the general praotiee in the districts, with which I am acquainted, 
is to regulate price according to quality. This practically amounts to the same thing. Certain firms 
have reeoutly promised to p.ay a higher jirice for cotton guaranteed to be the jn-oduce of improved strains 
introduced by the Agricidttiral Department, but I have no knowledge ns to how far this has been carried out. 
.Sliort stapled kapax generally commands a high price, if not higher than the onlinat}' kinds owing to its higher 
ginning outtuni. This bi pas is generally bought by speculative dealers to mix. 

5490. (47) Effect ot water rates. — 1 have no experience of cotton grown under irrigation. Black soils 
are not generally suitable for irrigation. 

6491. (49) Effect ot tenure ot land. — I do not think that the existing tenure of land is likely to affect 
the extension of cotton cultivation. Holdings are generally permanent and the ryot is quick to sec wbat crops 
are likely to give him the largest profit. 

. Mr. tv. R. II. Wait called and examined. 

5492. {President.) I have not done any cotton work since Cliristmas ns I have been in Secunderabad 
starting new work. I had twalvc years' exiicricncc in the Westerns tracts generally and I had a little to do 
with Northerns — in the Cuddai)ah district. I think that Westerns have deteriorated somewhat in staple, 
])rincipally due to mixing. There has been more of vwngari cotton grown and it is being mixed with the 
Westerns. From what I have seen the staple of Northerns has remained very much the same. The colour 
h.as improved during the last eight years. Tlicre is not so much reddish cotton mixed in it. Tlio red and 
white cottons are kcjjt more separate. I have seen the Uagari Farm. Some years ago, I went carefully through 
a lot of samples with Jfr. Wood who was there at the time. I think that the lino of work carried on at the 
farm might bo useful to the trade. IVliat is wanted is to get the staple of Westerns back. If the ginning per- 
centage could bo improved and the staple kept at the same time, the r}-ots would grow tho Agricultural 
Department’s cottons to the exclusion of shorter staple cotton. From the cultivators’ point of view, ginning 
outturn and heavy yield are the predominating considerations. 

5493. As to forecasts, I think that our own forecasts arc more accurate than tho.so made by the Agricul- 
tural Department principally because their forecasts have to bo ])rcpnrcd too early to suit the crops in these 
parts in order to bring them out with the forecast for the rest of India. The preparation ot forecasts in dis- 
tricts is very largely done by tho village officers on the assumption that certain areas will bo sown with cotton. 
The forecasts frequently have to bo made before actual sowing. 

5494., The giiming and pressing returns will not be of any use at all until they arc made compulsory. 

5495. I have a vciy high opinion of Westerns ns a cotton but it is tbo worst marketed cotton of any. 
'The control of ginning factories might do a good deal to secure better marketing. Picking can only bo improved 
by the action of the buyers but there are too many small buyers who do not pay any attention to it. As 
long ns they can find a market for dirty cotton, they do not worry about the cotton being clean. I have tried 
to persuade the ri/ols that clean picking would pay them. Wc penalize very dirty cotton. The great trouble 
is the leaf. Tlic climatic conditions and tbc habits of tho people have a great deal to do with this. In parts 
of Deccan, tho villages are scattered. Tlie fields belonging to a villago extend to such tremendous distances 
from the village that the people cannot go out early in the morning ns they do in tho south, pick tho cotton 
and come back to the village. In tho north, they have to walk a long way and then stay out in tho fields for 
the whole day. Absence of water supply has something to do with it. 'Tlicy often have to carry their water 
with them. Seed in ginned cotton is not a very important matter because wc can take it out to a great extent. 
My firm has introduced spcci.al machines to clean out tho seed but once leaf gets into lint it cannot bo got out. 
You can even see it in the cloth. Wo buy cotton to a certain extent direct from the cultivators. In recent 
years, the proportion of Westerns cotton machine ginned has increased enormo)isly. In the old days tho 
percentage of machine ginned cotton was small. Wo buy a small amount of hand-ginned cotton direct from 
tho ryots. The machine ginned cotton is mostly bought from dealers. Tlio dcalcra buy tho short stajilo 
cotton which gives them a heavier giiming outturn and mix it with long staple cotton so ns to average up their 
prices. If the cotton is mixed before ginning, it is very difficult to detect, but when it gets to the mills the 
irregular staple is discovered. We do not do much ginning in the districts in which I have been. I believo 
that, after tho war, as soon as we can got machinery wo shall be putting up ginning factories in most of tbo 
big centres. We mostly buy bnt ; wo do not buy Inpas to any very great extent. Tlicre is so much humbug 
going on over the buying of hapas that we very often cannot touch tho prices. 

5496. Tho smaller ginning factories have all sorts of weights of their own and various tricks in regard to 
weighment, etc. Unless we were to adopt the same methods wc could not compete with them. Tlioy osten- 
sibly pay high prices but they make it up in various ways. 

. 6497. {Mr. H'arfia.) When wo get tho lint from tho small factories, we always got it mixed. Tho kapas 
is mixed before ginning and then, of course, it is very hard to detect. It mixes quite easily before ginning 
but it is very difficult to mix short staple and long staple after ginning. Wc have introduced machines for 
cleaning cotton especially Westerns, when it comes to us. We take out something like five to six per cent. 

6498. To get the higher types, we have to sell a certain quantity of lower tyjies as well. We have to buy 
the average and select so that wo have to get higher prices for the better quality in order to enable us to sell 
the lower quality at a lower price. 

fi49n.-Tlie mixing that is going on is of Westerns with the short staple mimgari cotton. There is not very 
much Bijapur cotton used for mixing with Westerns. I have known “ Westerns ” cottons sold as “ Eijapm- ’,’ 
butT have not known.Bijapur cotton brought in to be sold as “ We.stcms.” Tli.at might go on to a cert.ain 
extent in the Raichur tract as the greater part of the Raiehur Westerns is grown between Bijapur and Raichur. 
Raichur itself is not the centre of tho cotton growing area ; it is merely on the railway. Lingsugur is the 
centre. When the new railway that is being constructed from Hyderabad to Raichur on to Gadag is opened 
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a great deal of the eotton Lusiness will probably go to Lingsugur instead of going into Eaiehur. As Lingsurgur 
has no railway connexion at present, the cotton goes partly to Bijapur and partly to Raiohur. From the 
western side it probably goes to Rijapur and Gadag and from Lingsugur it comes in to Raiohur. The cotton 
which has the longer staple is that which has the greater percentage of indicum. We consider indictm a 
long staple cotton. Westerns is very largely a mixture of indicum and herbaccum, the former being the better 
of the two. In Guntakal cotton, there is a larger proportion of indicum than there is in Raiohur and Bellary 
cotton. Indicum is a softer cotton but is not quite as white as herlaccum, which is harsher and rather coarser 
cotton. Tbo larger the proportion of indicum,' tho better the siaple nof only from the actual point of vfew 
of length but also from the spinning point of view. I should say that the Raiohur cotton is really the purest 
Westerns cotton, there is the least indicum in that. As one gets-ncarer the Northerns tract, the proportion 
of indicum hccomen higher. 1 would suggest that the Agricultural Department should select pure strains and 
put them out. Another difficidty about the mixture of herlaceum an^ indicum is that the two cottons do 
not take dye in f be same way. With a mixture of the twd, one gets dyed yarn of a very patchy appearance. 

6S00. I do not think there has over been very much damping in the Westerns district but the ginning 
in the tract is about the worst in India. They do not use openers because they think that it gives them less 
weight. Adulteration with sand, seed, etc., swept up from the floor is done deliberately in a great many cases. 
Some ti 2 nes the rj’ots are persuaded to take their Inpcrc to one ginning factory in preference to another by the 
owner of one factory promising an outturn of say .^2 per cent, against the other man’s thirty per cent. He 
simpl 5 ’ does it by mixing in more seed. I know that that is deliberately done. If standard ginneries were 
erected or if the present ginneries were remodelled so as to ensure the seed being kept separate, it would improve 
matters to a certain extent but the whole system wants overhauling. A certain amount of control is wanted ; 
but it would mean a big staff, because they have started putting up small ginneries in villages right away 
from tbo main centres ; some of them arc thirty to forty miles away from any market. I think all the ginneries 
ought to he licensed. If the present restrictions of the Factory Act, which exempt factories employing less 
than fifty hands, were removed, that might do some good too. The smaller.ginning factories want looking 
after more than the bigger ones. I would not make tho penalty heavy. The withdrawal of the license would 
be sufficient, as one does not want to make things too oppressive. As to whether the power of giving licenses 
should be vested in a central bttreau or not, that would depend very muob on what the inspecting staff is 
going to consist of. 1 should think that tbo work would be better done by provincial comnuHees. 1 think 
it would he better for tlie provincial committees to have the power of withdrawing licenses, vvithdrawai } 
the Central Committee would be too complicated a hnsinc.ss. False weights are used a good deal m ginneries 
and in pressing factories. I would moke the license withdrawable for that offence too. No improvement can 
take place unless ginneries are controlled. The ordinaiy village ginneries arc not very ospepsive affairs. 
Probably it would be just ns cheap to pull them down and rebuild ns to alter them. I have stated m my 
written evidence that, as long as gins are kept miming, the owners are satisfied. No attempt is made to set 
the gins to suit the staple or class of kapas to be ginned. The relative speed of rollers and kmves feoen • 
no attention. The owners think it cheaper to go on using old rollers instead of putting m new ones. Ah t 
is very largely duo to u ant of competent labour and to a false idea of economy. The oumers nevw, fw nw- 
once, go into the question of the actual cost of working tlie gin. They never work out the actual cost p 
khandi of the kapas ginned, -as a firm like ours docs. I do not think that any of the 

proprietors or managers would be able to tell you what it actually costs +bfin 

dropped through the gins into the lint because when the knife gets damaged, they go on using it w™ 
takftbe trouble of mplaoing it by anew one. Old rollers are never to 

through. The question of the setting of the gin to suit tlio staple of the cotton dealt uith is neve 

5501.° li S’"" written evidence, 1 have stated that, although I have not known of a 
being offered for higher classes of cottons, the general practice m the districts with Wrs 

is to regulate the price according ttr quality. It amounts praclicaliy to the same thing f 
pay a premium for quality. A firm does not say that, if such and such cotton is brought 
pay R^ 5 more than the market price. They pay the market price for the ordinarj' quahty 
Lything inferior they take an allowance. If there is anything better, they do not actually offer ® 
but they will aotuaUy pay a little more for it. If we could get any considerable quantity of ® 
type of cotton, that would be a different matter and we should certainly offer a premium for it ; hut we cann 

do so for occasional small lots here and there. , , . t t \ anv 

5502 We buy cotton forward. I do not think that forward buying tends to improve the quahty m any 
way. If the pricTs go against the dealer, ho is tempted to bring in dirty cotton in order to fry tojeduoe^X 
margin to a obtain extent. If the prices have gone against the dealer, the buyer, as a rule, is mor 
passing the cotton as he is .afraid that otherwise ho will not get any cotton at all. 
afford not to buy forward, as there are so many mffl buyers who want, to make f ^ 

ahead, and if they want to buy forward, we have to meet them. If forward business is to be done . y 

a start will have to be made with the actual consumer. . i mt of its liieher 

5503. Short staple kapas generally commands a higher price than f ^^‘.^parotely 

eitming outturn. That is because it is mixed with the better staple. If were p y 

iZd not command a better price, but would probably command very much tho same price. I am talk, g 

Si-foson.) In forward buying, we make a contract on f « ^asis of the f^ av 
of the season. Very soon after the cotton has begun to come m, we can fmm an T^ere jm 


riT It mV;=ytbffigr nol sell on ty^ies equal ‘ 

always been a certain amount of foiward bnyang ; but it has ^ “ ns m others, it is 

that the tendency of the average quality has been to ’®.j,,iicn a man sells bis cotton forward, 

not so good. It varies with the climatic conditions. As -nd adulterating with sand, 

there is a tendency to make as big a profit as possible I'T '"Theuricc is fixed when the contract is made; 
dirt, leaf, etc., that depends on which way the pnees J,YwerThau the cm P™® 

when the time for delivery comes the P««® ““F delivers cotton which 

' - ...» - . V V. i* ncnvvtaf n. for- 


dealer is rather apt to adulterate : if the price is for it if he is delivering it ngamsi. a mi- 

is higher than the average of the season, he does not get a p deliver it ogainst liis contract : 


delivering it against a for- 


for that he will huy and deliver other cotton. If the quahty tendered bj 
season, ho is penalized. 
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.'i.'iOri. As to wliftlicr n limtusl ntln\>:\i\«' olau-o ns tii tlio Itroinrn roniraci winiltl work out licic in ln<lia, 
1 tl\iuk it woulil lx* rntlirr (liflicnll to prt tlu' ordinary ilralor or ryot to mulcrstaml snrU a systom. If tlioy 
conlil Ix' pot to do fo, it ooiild lu- a poml tlilnp ; Init 1 donl>l tlic Jic'-siliilily. 1 know llial tlioro is In dpinp in 
otliiT olas'Os of Indian cotton or in American cottmi. It cotton vori' sold on tlic Ilrcmcn system, it might 
hrinp ntvout cleaner cotton Imt 1 have had no cxiicriencc of that side of the Inisinc's. 

TioOG. (Mr, i’ol'fr/.'.) Ulii' workins of the mutual idlowanco " clause would certainly rc(|Uitc an arhili.i- 
tion authority. It would he impracticahle up-country without such an authority. 1 think the piineipal 
reason for future huyinp is that the' actual consumers want to rover their reipiiremenls, 1 do not think it 
is eonliunl to the Westerns tr.ret : it is dsuie practically in all cl.e s,s. „( cotton dealt with on the llomhay 
markets. Tlicre is far more in the Ucr.rr'i than then* is here. Tlxro n an apprieiahle quantity of Wcstcrii'i 
sold le.uly— somelhinp like one-fourth of the crop. It vanci very much in dillercnt ye.irs. This year there 
has not been Very mueh fonvnnl huyinp of Westerns. In Northerns, there ha“. I do not know the ren«oii 
for the dilTercnce. Most of the Norlhcnis etop has Ix-en sold foiward. As to the eflecl of a stamp duty on 
forward huyinp. 1 do not know whether it would make any didcnuicc. If a man wants to ipeeulate, he will 
spivulntc, whether he has to jiay stamp duty or not. You could not Impo- (• a f t-mip duty affi'ctinp up-country 
;aark<t-s and not the hipper m.srket'. 1 do not sie how future huyinp can he stojiped |is loop as ronsuniers 
h.ave to cover their requin'ments. It ojwn inarketH similar to those in Ih-rar wen- c-it.dih«hrd, the ryots eoiild 
he induccrl to hrinp their cotton to them for ready rah-. The ryots d-i ionic into the inarkct-s now in the 
Westerns distriets. 'nierr are markets at Adonl. llnlehur and itellary. The cart“ come in and ronu time.s 
the cotton is sold before it is t.do n olT tlir c.arts. In a pre.it many ca-i-s ttiere are certain ryot.s who po to 
the samp dc-alcrs every time. They llnd out what the prici-i are that otlur buyers are olliniip and as lonp 
ns the people they .are r.ecu«tnm(al to de.d with oiler somewhere alxiiil that price, they .sell to them in I'refi r- 
eiice. There is no control over thc-e markf Is : they are as a rnle, simply mi etinp place i hy the side of a toad. 
In I'aichtir, however, it is !omi'whnt ililTeti nt. Then' they have a i-yst'i m of ifntah, i.o.. of l-rol-rrs who sell 
on behalf of the ryot.s. Evcrythuip is dene Ihtnuph thiin and they pimr.anlre the quality. II one linds 
adulter.ition in the cotton that has hein Imnpht, it is invoiced h.ick to the ilcalir from whom it was loiiphl. 
1 am n'fcrrinp to huytrs like our-elvcs. It l-i much hitler for lirms to have their own npciits up-eomitrv. 
Tlie lic-t plan would l>e for the mills to have their own huyinp npi-nt-s or to buy throupli hip fimi". If 
were iKuiphl iiistr.id of lint, it would have a ti'iiilciiry to improve the qu.ahly, that is, if firms lirrve their own 
ciimir.p fnctorii-s. So lonp as the pintiiiip is dene by hip rirn',s,il is imin.itcrial whether one buys Iii;»i» or 
lint. In Tinncvclly, in all eases the lint is Isniplit from the dealer hut the Iti/iis romes into rneV own pinnler 
f.actory, where it Is pinned for the ilc.alcr and he is ptven h.aik hi-' n-id. In the Wi'-tetiis detriets, one has to 
hny Ixipif, fi-cd and all and to dtsiKs-e of the smsI one’s sell. The piiinmp factory owni n' in the We*leri - 
district .ire not larpe hnyrrs. .\s dc-ileri-, they ate intetrittd m p's'uip the cotton ns dirty ns ]s“sif>le wliitr.s' 
if they merely pinneil on commi-sion we eonhl prohahly demand a hipher stamhitil. White we hiiy lo/f'. 
we pet it pinnet! nt pinniiip faetorii-s the proiirietors of which am willinp to tmel tis on this ]simt. We nlr.sys‘ 
lend our own men to supervise thr pininup and we see n.s far ns po-'ihle that thry kis[i ttieirpins iti ptoj-rt 
onler. 

.ViOy. 1 havesi'cn the Itnpari cottons. We have Nitiphl some ; hut 1 donut think we Issiiphi it d-te-t 
from the farm. Tli.at wa« the year l>efare hast. It was distinctly two rl.as«i~i better than the etilfiiary Wr-Iem’. 
It was whiter, elcani-r. Is-lter pinned and l etter and more teptilar in st.sple. The staple ot p-ssl Wf’tes"- 
averapes about Jtlis ineli. The loiipe-st is nlsuit an inch. It ui-mt pm s nl-ove an iiirh anil v.vr e- I'lcjs ' 

Jths inch and an inch. The nverape stajile of Northenis is nlmut an iiiih or ix-rhaj* a little ,ifT. Tl' 
staple of Unpari No. 1 was nlmve the nvernpe of Westenis’ As far ns 1 :cir.rml>iT, it w.%» sle-i'! *“ ■' ’ 

1 have had no e.xperieiice of Nniidynl. We have no huyinp npeney in Nnmlynl il'sK. 1 dor-"'. I.h tit'-' ='• * 
Unpari cotton ha« been put out recently. The Apricultural Ili-pattmrn! is still eijxriii.rt;I-'r .I'f -'*" " 
pot to the distribution slnpe yet. 

S.VJS. Tlicro i-s not a very larpe difference in Westerns, i.e., in Western* prown in Uy.-’-fa’ ' ’ 
llcliary. Tlic proirortion of imficiim iiierea'i-s ns one poes smith and e.T«t, Hie rolirn lers s'— -'i*' ' 
and is not quite so white hut is i-liphtly better in staple, lint the elianpe i< verv fTs-'i-s! J t' - ’ 
rather more of inrffctim down Guiitaknl Hide in recent yc. SIS. I'or initnnre, Tinitr.ar-r!'*-’* s--.''- - ' 
w.vs preferred hy Bomb, ay to any other. 'Hint w.a.s almost entirely due In ll.r hyper p-.y*". , 

ill il. Timmnnclicrla Is two miles from Giinlaknl. The cotton jirtxjurcd fioni ml r J » r ’ 

tcly hut Ls mixed with the other. 
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(2) Seventeen ycais ago, I vas for many j ears in the cotton markets of tlie Central Provinces, and liad 
ooiiMderablc experience of the middleman Not very far from Nagpur, a Jfarvan came to the iahl inth 
the proverbial lota and dhoU, .ind m a little over tuenty years amassed afortmie — so it is reported— of Ps 80 
lakhs I can honestly saj that he cheated both the lyot and the purchasing firms because I sau m that 
market three quaUties of staple cstabhshed out of one origmal quality, the result of the rjot taking seed from 
the gin pits uhoso germmatmg points had been turned by machine gms of the isorst neglected type The 
aforesaid Mariian, needless to say, not only had the lyots m his hands, but controlled most of the ginning 
factories m the neighbourhood The unfortunate ignorance and lack of commcicial knowledge of the ryot is 
no more pathetic than the lack of scientific knoirledgo of the majority of the actual consumers and manu- 
facturers of the staple 

(3) Your Committee has headed two of its senes of questions : — 

[а) Deshi short staple cotton 

(б) Deshi long staple cotton / 

My practical mmd iiould substitute the foBoimg: — 

(a) Desld unusable staple cotton 
(h) Deslit usable staple cotton 

(4) In the present Madras Exhibition, the Agricultural Department of Madras is shoning a hoard with 

n diagram and figures provmg to the ryot the advantage of selected agamst unselected seed If I remern her 
rights^, the excess of profit from the selected as agamst the iraselected seed is Rs S3 12 0 per Ihandt of 500 lbs 
but u hat is the use of these figures to the ryot if eveiy time he is m the hands of the middleman » Then 
ai-am, if it is true that the middleman gues lum a bonus for gromng short staple cotton^is the lyot hkely to 
pay moie which he has to do for selected seed and grow a long staple cotton yieldmg eight to ten per cent, 
kss Imt, if he e' entuaUj', due to the middleman, derives no material benefit ’ . wi 

(5) I now come to the ciux of the situation We must first do away with the middleman Probably 
your Committee will say that this is impossible The Government of India canno treach the middleman, and 
this 18 probably true, but the middleman must be reached, and ought to have been reached half a centuiy' 
a"o by the spmners and manufacturers of India 

5510 Sesponsibihties of mil-owners for nnsafts/acfori/ stale of cotton crop — Twenty five to tlurty years ago, 
tUo Manaamg Agents of the majority of the miUs m India were remunerated by a percentage on outturn ana, 
due to this miqmtous system, their sole idea was to buy the cheapest possible cotton, spin 10s yam lor tno 
Chuia market, and amass laige foitunes by a commission of 2I per cent on outtiun They encourageo t lo 
-irowth of unspmnable cotton Of late years, they have lost mostly the Clima markets, duo to a series -of 
oircumatmces and they are now turnmg their attention, many of them, to a usable staple in order to cater lor 
a better a uabty of yam and cloth for the better class of Indian trade . , t j 

(2) The Government of India has, doubtless, been moved on their behalf to appoint the Indian C 
Committee, but I have no hesitation m saying that the miU owmers of tod.a and «£ Bjimbay 
entirely responsible for the unsatisfactory state of the cotton crops of India as a whole, and that ^ 
meiit of India, through the Indian Cotton Committee, inU not arrive at tlieir object as f f 

lesponsibihty «as tliromi hick on to the shoulders of thespmner and manufacturer, where it lightly b^ 
The so called mauagmg agents or piopnotors of many of the mills m India do not know the limit, t 
Sr mfhme^y, and= uffortunaSly" foi the good of the trade and the ^ 

labouiers of India are not organised on the lines of European countries While the Government o* 
may not be able to do away w ith the middlcm.an, a thorough organisation of mill labour in bt, 

of Euronean countries would do aw.ay with the middloiuan in less than thiee to five years To 
noSet for short stapled unspmn.^ble cotton, because Jf the m.U labourers of India were orsfnn,od, 
woZ not t called upL to wo?k hke slaies as they have to do m m.my of the mills iiiln^a. ^ ® f 
fitanled cotton The middlom.in thcrefoic thrives on the ignorance of the ryots and equally thri 

spimiers and manufacturers because the latter have no restraint placed upon them due to the non rg 

"'Tsu .nd ««!<. ..d ll».»nd. ol UfU 

IIS’S zfss s'.S7« r.;; s 

at once would ehmmate shoit stapled cotton ,,,nar,m take from mv Special Test Book a few 

Fully Good ” to “ Fine ” Machine Ginucd Oomra “ .toraoti ’[not ohssedas short staple ^16 lbs 
“ Fully Good ” to “ i’lno ” Jhiclune Ginned Oomia good staple Kham^aon . ^ 

Superfine Machine Ginned Oomra “ Karinja ” . 26 „ 

Fine to Superfine Machine Ginned Ooma Murtzapur ' ' ‘ . 33 „ 

Machine Ginned Good to Fully Good (^Ui , 30 „ 

Superfine to Choice Machine Ginned, xcotnial 33 

Bhavnagar cotton •*•'***** ^ ,.. 37 »» 

Batbhani cotton 0 . . . • , . 20 „ 

Tbc'li:::"c imt classed as sW staple, and — M 
due to the cleverness of the middlemin, .md crop the Sladr.is Agricultural 

(5) I will now gne you imothei example of Tmnevelly oog Qn (he 

Department has spent considei.iblo time and and is Dcn-t h 461bf m 20s A feu dais later 

I'tfh of Anril 1916, I rccDi\ecl a T3nneAeU> simple of cotton, test Btrcn^t , These 

TrLiafc? f«>m scUci another simple of Ihnneielb ‘JL-I. 

tests beai on Mr. Thomas’ rcmvrks with which I headed this ’'’'T ‘ „ ..i email honv'- for 

SL 0,, .dd,.....I o« P-'..'.. ", ’"'SiSfn r”l I.™ 

tTVO samples under the heading Tinned clly* 
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(CO I could plvo you from my I>ooU scores ot iustmiccs similnr to the iihovo, hut 1 will no further eucronoh 
on your valunblc tinit'. 

(") In my o|iinion, the Indian t'oltou t'ommittre has nn insurmonnlnhle tiwl; hefore il in Us cndeiivourn 
either to improve the eondition of the ryot or iinpiove (he stnple of (ndiim eotlr.n. if not nijiiMirtcd hy (he 
mill-owners of India who arr' nelually ivsponsihle for the imforluuale )> 0 '-Uion we lind ourselves in to-day. 
ri: , an inadequate supply ot lonp staple laUton to lui-i-t the prowiu): deuinnils of the industry. It is not 
likely that we shall ns' milhlalwnr orpauised in India to (lie piirh that I have sugpr-stial early on in this re]>orl, 
hut if the Ooveniment ot India woidd api>oint Insiw-.-tors of Vaelories to deride on the maximum hreakapo 
of thread nllojvod for the various counts spun, they would eliminate from the various marki-ts short staple 
cotton much Mumer than any Indian Colton Committrsr and incidenlally do away with the nefarious praclieca 
of (he mitldleman, and prohahly in time eliminate him altopethcr. 

(S) The Thinl Cotton Fotx-easl for all India for It'I'-lS has hi-eli irsurd hy (ha Dejvirtmrnt ot .'statistics 
and shows that the avrrape outturn per aert' of the present cn'p (or all India is till ll'S. when eompand with 
the nventpe outturn in America for the last few years, of say its) lli-i. js-r.arre, and I should like to know if 
all this is due to climatic cemditions, or to want of suitahh" innnurr.«, which the ryot Is umhudilcrlly unahle to 
purchase, due to the .'mall junrpin of profit jwr acn' which is left to him only hy the middleman. 

fsill. (45) Eficct on Colton m.arkct ot replacement of short staple cotton by lonp staple. — Then- is one 
question put (orwartl hy yonr Cominilti'o which j'artienl.irly attrartisl my attention, rir,, No. -15: — 

" M’hat. in yonr opinion, wonlil he the i-ffert on tin- I'ltton market priier.illy if any larpe ptojiorlhm of the 
short stai-le mtton at pn-si-nt ):rowu in India Wi-n- rt-placi d l.y huip stnjde isitton 1" The crfei-t, in my opinion 
would I>e a tn-ineudous lillip to th- indtt.'try as a whole, enormously inen-.in-il ]irolils, and the snliithm of the 
lalswir ditlicuUy iu the mills of India, which has t.aflUsl the Maunpinp .\pentu and Owners for the last twenty 
yc.ars, ’ 

>fr. 8. Il.MJJ\vr.u. callal and examined. 

iVd;!. (/Vf.oVea/.) 1 have pit sironp views in repanl to the orpnniratlon ot the rollon trade. The middle- 
man should Ih- pot rid of hut the hlppesl sinner is the mannfaetnrrr. 'jliat is wliat I Imvc indicated in my 
written evidrnre. 01 course, the nsd of all our Irouhle is short st.aple rotlon. If the spinner does not tnm it 
clown, who wilt J The spinners them'-elvcs otiplif loorpanire; if the workers, I'.e., (lie milt operatives, were 
otpanired, they would tunt it down. In iny opinion, forty per rent, of (he cotton in India ks unsjunnnhlc. 
Cotton that answers only to a tc.st of -ir. llis. for iOj. is not U'.ahle for iOi. A weaver onphi not to hr given n 
cotton under 7.1 Ihs. strenpth for Cdi. In Ipinc.a'hitc, n mnmifnclnrcr wonid not lake for 20s a cotton which 
did not answer to an SI or 00 llw. test. Such cotton is only usable for lOs. 1 would have certain tracts 
fchcdulcil and selected seed given to the ryots. If the ripht seed were piven out, short stapled tracts would 
prow lonper st.sjiled cotton. M'hrn 1 was in the fctilr.sl I’rovinrc.s, the llinpanpliat fsttii was being grown. 
Tliat is a long staple cotton hut then they dciclojicd three cl.s.«'csof cotton — Uiiii, jnri and :<yh. All tliat 
- tract is now practic.sll.v a short staple tract. It is well known that cotton from IVardha tiscil to he taken 
down to llinpanphnl, pressed there, stamiwd with the llinpanphat mark and pa.--ed off ns llinpanpliat. The 
demand for cotton has inerc.a.'cd cnonuotislv of late yc.ars and that ciiahlis the jssircr stnIT to find n rcad.v 
market. I am ot opinion that the .»liorl slnido cotton keeps the price of the limp staple down heonn-e il is used 
for mixing. IVc could nflord to p.iy inueh mon- for long staple rotton ot one im h or Hth ineh in length. 
Tlie short st.splc is conipctiiig with the long. 'Jlmt i« the ditlicully. The only solution is discrimination 
in Inlying with no lirait.vtion in nianul.scture. UiidouhltHlly a good dc.vl of mischief in the w.ay ot mixing is 
done in the ginneries. I would schedule travla suitahlo for growing cotton of a certain staple ; give out 
selected scc<l and legislate to compel the ryot not to ndnllrrate thr cotton and to jiroduec what (hat p.articulnr 
tract iscap.able of producing. I would have the ginnerk-s liccn'cd. 

5oin. 1 have been 20 years in India. My experience is that cotton ha.s deteriorated very eonsiderahly, 
largely owing to incrca.sed demand and consequent mixture. I Ihinh the time will come when the short slajile 
cotton will get down to it.s heel rock vaUialion. Tlie present phase is only a tenijiorary one. At present the 
short staple cotton is getting an cxngperatcd price. If there is a steadier demand for long stajile cotton and if 
short stajilc cotton is sold in a ptirc state, the latter might aiitoniiitically he pn.shed out. The demand for 
it is a spurious one. If you want to improve Indian cotton, yoti most comnicnee at the right place. Tlio 
quality of the cotton depends on the quality of tlic seed given to the ryot. Certain tracts will not grow cotton 
of ns long staple as other tracts lint there arc tracts in India in wliieh they arc growing short staple which 
would grow long. I want to eliminate short staple cotton from tracts which can grow long staple. I think 
the word “ outturn ” is an evil in the way in whicli it is regartled in cotton mills in India. The mills were 
started with (lie one sole idea of outturn at all costs — work tahonr Il>.t hours a day and produce ns much ns 
you can. The history'of the Calcutta mills is a fmo example of this. No limit was iilnecil upon the working 
of the machinery and ns a result the C.alcHttn mills have hecn an nlisohitc failure witli iierlmiis one exception. 
They ought to have been a success. They had the ndvaiilnge of cheap i-oal and a river close at hand. If 
nn 3 ’ industrj- ought to have been a success, it w.xs the Cnlenlta mills, fihort staple eolton and over working 
of labour were the principal causes of (nihirc. nic cheajmess of their coal should have conqiensated for 
the longer railway lead ns regards long staple cotton. One of (he largest items of expenditure in tho mills is 
coal. It costamc Its. Ill per ton. 1 U'C 12,000 tons a year, i.c., about -10 tons a dnj-. 1 use TIOO hales of cotton 
n month or 18,000 hales n jenr. Tlie Cnlcutln mills sicie luirrd Ij- working on short staple cotton and 
the mills are not worth nnv'thing (odaj-. I had four j-cars' experience in tho Calcutta cotton mills. 

551-1. Mj-.mill is in French territory and there is no Fnctorj- Act in force in it. IVo work cloven hours. 
Vc work (he press about 101 hours. IVo never exceed eleven honrs. Wo have no trade unionjn the mill. 
Tlie Trade Unions at home dictate to the employers what cotton they should spin. Tliat is whj’ tho organiza- 
tion of tho Lancashire cotton trade is so efricicnt. Tho Unions stop twclvn Laheashiro^spinning mills a j-enr 
for had spinning. If wo could do that in India, we should eliminato short staple cotton in five or six years’ 
time. It is the source of all our trouble. We want organization. In Lancashire, only iv certain percentage of 
. breakage is allowed. 1 do not say that no cotton should- ho grown which cannot bear (c.s(a of less than 05 lbs. 
in this country. There nro rougli purposes for wdiich sucli 'cotton could ho used hut 1 do maintain tliat tho 
difficulties that we arc contending with today such ns tho mixing ot short staple cotton with long should ho 
dealt with in a proper way and that tho mills in India and particularly those in Bombay should turn down 
mixed cotton. I test every halo of cotton I purchase up to tho spindle point before I buy it. Tlie tests indi- 
cate the enormous omount of cotton that is now palmed oil on to (lio market at spuriously high rates. Tho 
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vorljoi'S would not allow it to Ijo used in any other country than India. I select cotton from samples and 
Messrs. Best and Co., who supply us, buy accordingly. I have had no experience in up country markets in 
Madras. lYo use lYosterns, Northerns and Surats principally. 

5515. I should like to emphasise my opinion in regard to the use of Broach as the standard in Bombay. 
Broach is used in India as a standard to get in and get out. It is the basis like Middling ilmcrican at home. 
It is used both for the appreciation of values and the reduction of values. The Broach test is 40 pounds’ for 
12s counts. Is not that much too low a standard on which to base all Indian cottons ? The standard ought 
to bo niHoh higher. The standard in Bombay ought to bj the very best cotton in India, instead of paying 
points on. 

6610. As to mixing in tho ginneries, 1 Itnow that they take the seed indiscriminately from the pits and,' 
of cotu^e, one then gets mixed cotton. If short staple cotton were marketed separately and'were not allowed 
to bo mixed, I do not think that it would tend to a disparity in the rates of long and short staple cotton. I 
am rather of opinion that I would have tracts scheduled and have selected seed under the control of the Agri- 
cultural Department or some scheme of that description. The tracts should possibly be scheduled by law. 
It would bo very advantageous if wo could compel tho ryot to grow the Agricultural Department seed and 
nothing else but I doubt if it would bo feasible. I think tho Agricultural Department should have selected 
seed wliicli they should offer to tho ryots on most favourable terms. If they refuse to take the seed, the 
Agrioidtural Department should tlirow their cotton back on to the market and make it valueless. The short- 
age of cotton has been tho cause of introducing tho cultivation of short staple cotton into certain tracts in 
kladras and tho ryots have naturally found a ready market for such cotton. I maintain that the ryots could 
be controlled indirectly by prohibiting bad spinning in tho mills in India and by limiting them, as they do m 
Lancashire, to a certain breakage. That would automatically put certain cottons on the black list. It 
would also prevent the middleman for acting with any assurance in encom-aging mixed cotton as he would 
know that probably next year that particular cotton would be on tho black list. The mills in India use about 
two million bales roughly. In normal times, 1| million bales are exported to Japan and Jths million bole^ 
Europe. Of a total crop of about 41 millions bales, I would put forty per cent, roughly on the black list. The 
other consumers of short staple would get the cotton cheap and would get the.advantage of it. I do not 
think that, in Japan and in Germany, there is any restriction as to the kind of cotton to be “sed. I do not 
think that it would handicap the Indian mills to put cotton on the black bst. I think they would mcrease 
their profits enormously by raising their standard. If they produced a better article they would obtam a 
bigger profit on it. It is a strange thing that, when cotton is selling normally at fid or 7d, it is said that the 
Indians are poor and that they cannot afford to pay that price. Cotton to-day is four times its noraal value 
and there is more trade than over. Tho theory that Indians cannot pay for a really first class article wuthm 
reason has been knocked on tho head. I maintain that if you pay a higher price for long staple cotton you 
benefit the ryot, you benefit yourself and you got a bigger market for your sales. Tfe sell our cloths m inma, 
Madagascar and in China. We soli mostly in the French colonial markets in which there is a protective 
tariff from which to a certain extent wo get some advantages. We are selling to-day in Inma with larger 
profits than wo arc getting in the French colonial markets. We have placed more manufactured goods on the 
Indian market, I should think, in the last seventeen years than we have in the French colonial markets. 

5517. (Mr. Hodgbinson.) I was brought up in the Oldham district in Lancashire. I get home every two 
years and I am in fahly close touch with tho Trade Unions there. 

5518. We use the term long and short staple cotton in India but as a matter of fact there is no long stajda 
cotton grown in India. I should caU an inch medium staple and li inch long staple. 'When we go doum o 
scale on the other side we get ^ ths inch in Bengals. Anything under Jths of an inch, I shoiffd call s^t stap • 

A staple of IJ or 14 inch would satisfy our requirements for all the counts that we use m India. \Ve uo 
eet a staple of U inch iuTndia. The staple of Surat and Navsari is 1 J inch, that of Mnmganm and Tmnevemes 
is about Iths inch. But, of late years, in order to make ray-tests more easily underetood by the layman, i b , 

not been measuring tbe length of staple but giving strength as an easier indication. M mob staple wo 
answer to a test of about 70 to 75 lbs for 20s. with the standard twist. I think that 30 s weft would be au 
that would be got out of an inch staple at home. I have received samples of many of exotics such ^ , 

American, but hare not been particularly struck with any of them. In my opinion, we have 8°”“ . 

results of late years from Surats; Broach is looked upon as a standard in India. In normal seaso^ ^Lton 
is up to 16a comts but not beyond. I am very doubtlul ff you could replace Amenean cotton by cotton 
sro^ in India. If the ginning and picking of the Northerns cotton grown at Kandyal were improveU, 
would spi^p to 303 and 403 but not higher. I do not think that India could produce an Egyptian cotton. 

6519. I do not think that the Indian mills are paying a proper premium for 
only of the Indian mills recognize the value of good long staple cotton, ^ m^kmbay.' 

sent home a bigger price could be got for it. Lancashire would pay more for it than the “ ancashire 

Lancashire does not get it because it is too adulterated and there is undoubtedly a prejudice n I" 
ia"dian cetto/on account of the mixture and uneven staple. Tliey think that ^^^thl a 
relied upon. I am making cloth out of Surat cotton that pays handsomely. I hardly thmk that a L 
buying agency would be able to get good cotton by even paydng a premium for it. 

5520. We buy up country and we have more or less to take a fair average of the season. We ave agen 
in the up countr/ market; with 500 carts arriving in one day,-they have to take the whole lot and dass it 
: a fair average of the season. I think it would work safefeetorflyffweoodd get ^ 


but wuen it comus x* v.v/*x.xvxxx — 

whether deshi is mixed with long staple in lint if the mixture is up to ten per cent. ^ A«v.;nMifnral 

5521. If tbe spinners of India were to assist in the matter and work m conjunction with the Ag 
DeoaTtment and render all possible assistance in eliminating bad spinning from their mills, that 
S. the r“orof the whole thmg. « my opinion. If a few Ikade Unions as at home were to be ^t^^eL 
henefit India verv much indeed. The sole idea of the middleman is to get things absolutely at re ' 
price. The ‘weavers in India, in my opinion, are weil up to the standard of tim 8°°^ trouble 

when you try to put on to the yarn seventy or eighty per cent, of siro, the thing is utterly 
is due to the avaricious middleman, who does not care about quality as long as he .8®^ 
rate and foist it on to 'market. I am putting eight per cent, of size uhere I was formerly putting 45 per 
Wo are making an infinitely better cloth and making more profit. 
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' 5522. If you don’t ask impossibilities from tho work people of India, you find tbey are quite good workmen. 
I can get labourers by tbc hundreds. ‘ I have had my mills short of labour because I tried to spin too cheap an 
article. The work people are much better, now we are turning out a better article. We have one loom for 
each weaver. I find that, in working out the cost of cloth in Eancashire and in India, the incidence is about 
the same. The wages of the Indian mills work out at about the same as in Lancashire. I would not allow 
one man to work two looms in my mUl. Low wages do not pay. 

.5523. (il/r. Roberts.) The great difficulty with regard to staple is that the users are not able to value it 
properly. They do not assist much. It would he a good thing to have a clearing station where spinning testa 
could be made of different qualities of cotton for the whole of India. I have no experience in Madras of buying 
up country. I have never visited any of the up coimtry markets in the Madras Presidency. When I was in 
Bcrar, I used to buy ginned docras in Kamptce once a week. I never made any forward contracts. I bought 
ready cotton. Good cotton does not necessarily get a proper premium because the lower staple cottons com- 
pete with it. This is duo to there being no limit on the spimiers. They can put into their mills anything 
which they consider suitable. That keeps down the price of the better staple cotton from which we get a 
better article and higher value and certainly more money. That has been my experience for the last five 
years. The premium for short staple has gone up. We can now make more money for finer counts than for 
lower counts. We cannot spin lOs. yarn today and make a profit. For the last three years I have not 
bought any cotton for lOs. Ten years ago we used to make a fairly satisfactory profit on the lOs yarn, but 
there has been no profit on it for the last three years. 


Mr. H. P. M. RAE, Managing Director. Bombay Co., Madras. 

Examined at Madras, Mabch 5th, 1918 
Written statement- 
II. — CoMMEECIAD ASPECT. 

5524. Prcamble.~Uy firm are dealers in cotton and, as I personally have no knowledge of the agricul- 
tural side of cotton and only a superficial knowledge of the different methods of marketing the cotton at the 
upoountry markets, I propose to confine myself to the Commercial, Statistical and Manufacturing (so far as 
ginning and pressing are concerned) aspects of the quastion. 

5525. (30) Local trade customs.— I have no experience of local conditions in the districts beyond 
such as I have gathered from the point of view of a Head Office having to know roughly tho principles on 
which its subordinate agencies buy. 

(2) Roughly speaking : — 

In the Tinnevelly District, dealers and ryots bring their kapas to our ginning factories, take an advance 
if the cotton cannot be ginned at once and a final settlement is made on the weight of actual cotton as it 
comes off the gins, the seed being returned to the dealer or the ryot. In tho past, cotton has usually been 
bought when brought into the markets or for delivery two or three weeks ahead, but the high prices ruling at 
present have resulted in a large business having already been done (I am TOiting at the end of January) 
in 1918 season cotton for delivery up to the end of May. 

(3) In the Westerns and Northerns districts, the ginned cotton is brought to tho presses and weighed over 
and paid for. In the solitary instance of Prodattur, the cotton is rveighed over in bales after pressing. Con- 
tracts have always been made for rather further ahead than in the south, but this year, as in the south, the 
period has been much extended and cotton has been contracted for ns far ahead as June and July deUveiy. 

5520. (31) Standardization of commercial names. — ^The various grades of cotton my firm deals in 
are — 

(1) Westerns from Adoni, Bollary, Raichur, Guntakal and surrounding districts. 

(2) Northerns (Red and White) from Prodattur, Nandyal, Ivumool and surrounding districts. 

(3) Red Goconadas from Guntur, Bezwada and surrounding districts. 

(4) Cambodias from the Tinnevelly district and also from the country roughly between Coimbatore ano 

Dindigul. 

(5) Tinnevellies from tho Tinnevelly district. 

(0) Karjinganni, an improved Tinnevelly strain introduced into that district by the Agricultural Depart- 
^ ment four or five years ago. 

(2) The standard of Nos. 4, 5 and 6 is much higher than Nos. 1, 2 and 3 wluch should repay selection .and 
breeding by tho Agricultural Dep.artment : in fact, as I point out in my note on long versus short staple cotton; 
if Nos. 1 and 2 respond to selective cultivation they should turn out to bo two of the best, if not the best 
two, cottons in India for staple, strength and colour. 

(3) I think it would be a mistake to try to standardize names, as the same cotton grora in entirely different 
areas may, and probably will, develop different characteristics, small or great, and the name u ill naturally be 
judged by the poorer cotton. As a matter of fact, standardization of names would not last, as if the quality 
from any one area proved to be much better than that from other areas, a new name would bo invented for 
it by the cotton trade here which would be accepted in Liverpool, Japan, Bombay and other markets to 
differentiate it from the inferior stuff. 

III. — Statistical. 

5527. (35) Publication of Liverpool and Bombay prices. — I don’t see any object in the daily 
publication of Bombay and Liverpool prices in the npcountiy markets as it is merely a question of ordinary 
procedure such as any business man c.arries out for himself and he usually prefers his own information to that 
supplied him gr.atis and, m ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, W'ould continue to get Ids private information 
in addition to official prices. Our experience both m the south and west at all oiu cotton.buj’ing agencies is 
that dealers and ryots Im-e full knowledge of Liverpool and Bombay quotations (as required) as early or 
' often. U».v, owssdfwt. , 
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IV. — Manufactpee. 

(a) Ginnhiff and •pressing. 

5528. (40) Factory Labour,— We find no difficulty in getting labour except in the case of capable 
•meobanios and fitters, of whom the supply in this Presidency appears to he infinitesimal. It is esseiitinl 

especially for ginning factories, ivhich require attention to turn out good cotton, a subject to ivhich I refer 
elsewhere in this statement, to have constant capable expert supervision, and tliis we endeavour to maintain 
by having European engineers who inspect the factories regularlj' and do their best to train the fitters and 
keep them up to the mark . In the west of the Presidency', the lack of fitters is espeoi.ally noticeable. 

5529. (41) Condition of cotton. — Occasionally in the south, hapas is brought to our ginuiu"- factories 
in a wet condition but this is usually only in the first two or tliree weelis of the season and so far ns we are 
concerned, the practice defeats'itself ns it is alw.ays refused and having been re-dried betrays itself by' a lack 
of brightness. I understand the practice is confined to some of the smaller ryots who sell their hapas out- 
right to dealers and who naturally' get more favourable weights by watering it. It is difficult to suggest any' 
means of stopping it and, as it is done on only a small scale and must entail a loss on dealers; it ought to die 
out naturally'. 

(2) In the Westerns district, the condition in which the cotton reaches our presses is almost invariably 
unsatisfactory’, being full of leaf, seed and dirt. The reasons for this according to my information are (1) 
bad picking ; (2) bad ginning due to lack of expert supervision and disinclination to spend money to keep 
the gins in proper order with the result that the rollers are usually cut about and the machines generally in 
bad order so that the fibre is cut and the cotton full of chopped seed ; and (3) the practice obtaining among 
the small gin owners of competing for ry'ots’ and dealers’ favours by gu.T,ranteeing a better outturn of cotton 
from the hapas than neighbouring gin orvners which, of course, can only be arranged by filling up the gimied 
cotton with seed and dirt to make up the required weight. 

(3) For the sake of the good name of Westerns and Northerns, to which I refer in another part of this 

statement, an endeavour should be made to put a stop to these reprehensible practices, and the simplest means 
that occur to me at the moment would be a strict and constantly' periodical inspection of .all ginning factories 
both from the engineering and cotton points of view imder the control of the Agricultiu-al Departments. The 
cost of this would no doubt be heavy' but the increased value and the improvement in the good name of Indian 
cottons should justify the outlay though it would probably not result in any actual cash recompense to Gov- 
ernment. • 


V. — Generai.. 

6530. (46) Attitude of buyers to improved cottons. — My firm h.avo alway's been prepared to 
encourage the growth of improved cottons by paying a premium for them : please refer to my remarks on 
harunganni in my note on the general question of long versus short staple eotton. 

6531. Long versus short staph cotton. — have no expert knowledge of the agricultural side of this question 
beyond a general idea that most of the short staple varieties seem to yield more l-apas to the acre and more 
cotton from the hapas than most of the long-stapled cottons do, so I intend to confine my remarks to the 
commercial side of the question, i.e., the point of view of a cotton dealer seeking how best to fulfil the wishes 
and needs of his buyers, the spiiming mills, and therefore to encourage the growing of the most valuable and 
marketable cottons. 

(2) Practically all the cottons in this Presidency may be described as long-stapled varieties with the . 
exception of Ecd Coconadns of which I Icnow very' little beyond that, in its pure state and unmixed with white 
cotton as it has been for some y'cars past, it is a vciy' suitable cotton to spin yam and wctive cloth for dy’cing 
purposes as it takes dy'e very well. 

(3) The principal outlets for Madras cottons prior to the outbreak of war and since then arc roughly as 
follows : — 

Westerns — 

Pre-tmr — Germany, Austria, Italy, Japan, Bombay mills and Madras mills. 

Since rear. — Bombay' hlills largely, Japan and Madras mills. 

Northerns — 

Pre-icar — Belgium and Madras mills. 

Since tear. — ^Madras mills and Bomb.ay mills. 

Tinnevellies — Camhodias — 

Prc-;rar— Bombay', Madras and Southern Indian mills, Japan and Liverpool and small quantities to 
Italy', Germany' and Austria. 

Since tear — Sanie except Germany and Austria. 

Karnnganni is only' coming into the commercial stage durmg 1918 and the one or two thousand bales wo 
were able to buy duriiig 1917 were principally distributed between Liverpool and the Madras Slills. 

(4) Granted thatallthcsefivovaricticsarclongslaplccofton, it mnypertincntly bo asked n'hy Liverpool 
never took any Northerns and Westerns. The reason lies in the fact that both cottons are badly piokerl, 
badly cinnM and generally full of dirt, seed and leaf, so that the blow room loss varies from sixteen per cent, 
to twenty per cent, with occasional lots as good ns fourteen per cent, and ns bad ns 24 percent. Bancasliire 
spinners.' I imdcrstnnd. are not ncciistomcd to handle dirty' cottons nnd dislike them intensely with the rc'mit 
that the'contincnt nml, later, .Tnpsn were the sole buyers outside India. On the other hand, the well picked, 
well pinned clean cottons of the south have nlu.ays found favour in Liverpool for mixing purpo«cs and, ciiiro 
the war broke out. the Esneashiro spinners’ willingness to buy them seems to bave increased : tlio blow room 
loss on these cottons varies from si-X per rent, to eight per cent. 

(6) Tlie e.aso for long-stapled npninst sliort-staj led eotton commercially lies principally at the moment 
in tlw fact that the Indian mills are using more long staple cotton than they Imre e\er ivcd liefoiv, dun to tbo 
great difficulty in importing Jlanehestcr piccegoods which has camcrl them to weave liner cloths to try anu 
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5537. Kartmganiii js an improved Tmnevellj-. It is not as vrlntc in colour as Timievclly, but if is a very 
good cotton "We bave bad extremely good reports on it from Li\ crpool I api rove tbe iiobcj of tbc Depart 
went in pushing it 


5538 We had a large staff of European agents for bujing m the districts picMoiis to the ear; at the 
present moment n e have only two, one in the south and one in the w cst We ii=ed to have aboi. f three Europem 
agents m each cotton tract, t e , m the southern tract, and the Northems and Westerns tiact ,Tlic European 
agents are inspectors and supervisors We bar e an Indian agent in charge of each f actorj and each buying 
agency. We pay according to qualifications up to a certain limit of salary and in addition give an annml 
bonus for good worh The larger part of the remuneration depends on the tonii’! The Indian agents arc 
generallj self trained They are natives of the district and probably entered our semcc as clerbs Thej 
have proved very satisfacforj in the south but not so satisfactoiy m the nest It is very difficult to get the 
right class of man there 

5539. Xofus IS brought in to vs in the south because we have got ginning factories there In the north 
and west, we buy nothing but Imt We do not pay for the seed in the souUi as the rj ots insist on bar ing their 
own seed returned to them. The lapas is brought m to us and we advance on that at once and return the seed 
after girmmg. 

5540 I beep m partioulaily close touch with the Agricultural Department I hiiow uhat is going on 
and discuss things with them I think w e can Loth help each other. I should say that, as far as the south m 
concerned, tbe Agricultural Department is workingvin excellent lines but that they arc not quite so advanced 
m other districts. 


5541, 1 do not think that the standardization of names is practical politics D larunganni had been 
classed as Tmnevelhes, it would not have been long before it was being sold under some other name than 
Tiimevellies or on standard tjqies Our work is done mosflj' on types 

5542 As to tbe cotton forecasts, I do not know how far they are to be relied on in other p^rts of flic 
country I think it is a very difficult thing to make a forecast for Ibis Picsidoiicj and to satish at the same 
time tbc rest of India. As far as no ouiselvcs arc concciued, wo simiily go on tbc rcpoit of our agents 
The Agricultural Department and tbe trade might assist each other a good deal m obtaining information as 
to the state of the ciop. Tins has been done this y ear. 

6543, I do not think that tbe publication of Bombay and Liverpool prices would be of nnv adiantagc to 
the cultivator , as far as the dealers arc concerned, our agents complain that the dealers 1 now all about prices 
sooner than they do 

5644 {Mr ITadm ) Generally speaking, theie is a greater scramble for long staple eotton than there 
used to be m India As I said just non, before the war a great deal of Westerns U'cd to Le cxpoitcd to the 
continent , more of that is now being consumed m this country I slioiild say that the ira'on foi the incicasrd 
demand for long staple cotton m India is (hat the nulls are sjiiiining finci counts and wcaMiig finei cloths 
to replace the stuff that used to he got from Laneasliirc They arc now making shirtings and checks I 
have handled a certain amount of mill products from the Vislmu Mills at Sholapur 

6545 The Bombay Company’s cotton gets better prices in Bombay than other cotton That is probably 
because we are very careful in our selection, and do not mix ; we try to clean (he cotton Letter. Me hare 
been experimenting for tw o or three y ears w itli cleaning machines W e 1 nock about six ) cr cent out oniio 
ordinary Westerns cotton before w e market it What is tendered to us would not I c mixed to ana great degree. 
Our agents know sufficient about it to spot a mixture if it is at all a licaa-y one Wo Iiaae no gins in (lie 
Western districts We do not buy the mmigau lajas It is aery much mixed and a good deal of it is very 
inferior. Seed, leaf and stones arc IHl^cd \nfb if The cultivators hold it up and imv it VJth flic ntcr crop 
It forms about ten per cent of the crop in tbe Bellary district 

6540, I should say that the bulk of tlio mixing which goes on is done dcbhcratch m the gins and pre 'cs 
and that cotton IS deliberately damped I do not know what suggestion to make to stop tins dot i bora I o 
mixme hex ond having some form of control oacr the ginning factories Tliat would make a xciy marl.n 

difference I am m favour of the hccnsmg of gimicncs ffomc of (ho smaller factories do not come miner 
the Factory Act ; I would have them all under the Act If it were possible to license ^ 

would take the license awax and fine Uicm if (hoy do not 1 cep (heir machinery iii dcreiit ordci. Diat woiiiu 



be any good, if there were a sx-stem of licensing of gmi, er.es to insist that cert ficated " 

ployed m ginning factories I presume if the drniand arose for (luni it xiould only 1 e " 
tliem Down in the Tmnex cllv district, (here is no deliberate mixing Die smith r he Her i < "t ^ j 

ban the Westerns and Northerns tracts Pome short staple cotton has rrccntlj 1 ren 'P ' 

Crntral Proxinccs into (he Mfer tracts Wo only heard of it this year Wc wcie i..for.ii(d that (he er.i) 

tint w.as brought m was sold at a xcry high price I ccnii e it giixc a xery hi ixy yifitl 



^licenses XX ere gixcn m cxccplmnal ca«cs Id e that, it might oxcrcomc the difficulty 

r,%is As to the question of short staple g.x mg a better yield per 
and w pax mg the cUixators better. I think it nil comes 1 xrl. to t! e epie Hem wliell er el.oit - >I ’ 
w”ll geMhe sLe price m fntnre If mixing were and slmrl staj le . oHm, were "i -rl < 'e' 

it would get Its true pri.e instead of .m nrtifieial priee nrid the ei.ffereiire I e.eieeri the prire of tin 

long staple w Oidd naturally wiilen ,, i m 

.r.5IO I understand fl at the 1 ad j.iel mg m tlm Northems and W.-trri.s Irwis e 1, e to 
the habits o( the Tcliige. and (he Inmil Die Tamil pets xerx earlx the nm^,,,g dne^ . mk n 

hLs rest mlbemidellcof Iheday. Tlic Telugu lues at a d. taiire from lo' l.ibD rnd so e!o.s no. enu i 
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till lite lu tlio tin mIicu tlio k wc-. aio knltk nncl tlio cotton cnnuot bo picked clean. Ibcro is no chance ol 
Eccuiing clem picking nnk'-sj it nn be bioiiglit home to the inltiMitors that it mil pay them belter. It is 
cntirelj .v ipic'tiou of price If .i liighci price nciopaidfoi clean picked cotton, I think it rvoiild probably 
take a long time befoic it filtered down to the ijot The first pciaon to benefit would bo the dcalci. It pnja 
pickers to pick cotton diitj as thej aio peid b\ a. share in the crop Clean picking would mean n complete 
clnngo in the habits of the cnltix atoi. The dillicultj is that, when leaf gets into cotton, it cannot bo jiropcily 
cleaned, fcced and dn t can be taken out but not leaf 

CaoO The trade has been snecc'-sfiil in conjunction with tho .^gIlCultnrnl Department in eradicating 
jiuhcliai but, if there hid been a lot of tmall bnj cm, thej might not haac been able to combine to bring this 
about. 1 do not see how the simc ejeIcui could be adopted in other piorinccs. It would bo imnoEbihlo to 
get tho nccc'-sarj combination. • 

Cool. I trust to licensing of giiuicncs to preaent nuaing which, sooner or later, is going to touch th® 
giimcn, and raots in their jiockcts 

Coo2 Exotic cottons Ina e been failuies in M.idraa If the rtgiicultnral Department can do so, thej should 
confine their labours to the iinproaement of tho indigenous cottons They cannot do anj thing by trjing 
aarictics fiom another pioaimc oi from another countij. The> rlgncnlturnl Dcpaitmcnt should control tho 
distribution oLsced if it can bo done but it would lequiro nn ciimmous stall and nn enormous amount of 
moncj .IS it weiiild nuan not gianig bick the seed to the dc.ihr and tho rjot but bujiiig it uji .ind sterilizing 
it We netuallj discussed the question in ItH i with Mr Ch ulwiek, who was then the Dircctoi of Agriciiltuio 
and with bir llaiold Stu irt as a means of stopping jiilichat Of couirc the south is tiilj a acrj siiiall cotton 
growing distriet but, if jou work out the aaltie of seed lliiit would haao to bo purchased to produce 150,000 
bales of eottoii, it means a tienicndous lot of monej. The Goacinnicnt of India would shy at it , tho Goacni- 
ment of Madras shied at it in the case of the Tiimcaelly dialiict If tho jtgricultural Department haao an 
unproaerl strain which IS going to giae the rjots a belter jield of /o; os to tho aero than they aro getting 
a better price, then ns soon ns that is succcssfullj proa eel to the rjot, it docs not take him long to get on to 
it Toko the case of /orKiifforiiii The production tins j car is 20,000 to 30,000 bales and it is oiilj the third 
jenr. 

5553 I SCO no hann in tho leaj of a small cxfiort diitj but I would suggest it on the whole crop. If 
ginneries arc licensed, there ls no reason whj jouslionldnot collect it there or at tho presses. Of course, n 
certain amount is bound to cscniic, eg , the cotton that was linndgimicd and used for local consumption but 
I prcbumo tlntarould be a comparatiaclj small percentage ol the whole crop 

6554 {Mr. JJalghu-^on ) We scut some Inrungnrim cotton last jear to Liacrpool I Oiink it was 1,600 
to 2,000 bales We had no complaints whatcair. Wca«kcd spctiallj for reports about it and two spinners 
saidthcj would like as much of it ns the j could get The blowtoom loss is> about liac to eight per cent. Wodo 
not deal with htrutiganni as we do with Noitlnriis and Westerns It is grown in tho south and so is picked 
carlj and biought in to us to be ginned in our own ginning factories It is grown in tho south Wo knock 
about SIX per cent out of IVcstcriis and Northerns with a beater Oiir cngiiicci, Mr. Middleton, doaised tho 
machines and staitcd them lunnmg m the VTstems districts The gicat difllcultj was tho pace at which 
to rim them and it took two siasoiui to find that out 

6555 Tho strength test of roller ginned cotton is better than that of saw ginned Wo are going to try 
saw gins on Westerns cotton at Dcllarj and to haao same coniparatiao tests made with it TTio trouble with 
the saw gin is that it lo es more hnt m the ginning. I noticed that pci-sonally when tho saw ginaweie tried 
in our factories three or four jears ago The «ccd oba loiialj had more lint left on it after it had been through 
the saw gin than after it had been through the roller gin An appreciable quantity was taken off by the 
roller gin after it had been through the saw gin 

5550 We buj cotton from dealers sometimes a month or two ahead We sell on tjpo and wo endeavour 
to stick, to our tj-pcs from one jear to another I am quite prcpaicd to sell tho lower tj^pes forward but I 
would not sell much of my best tj-pcs forward bccau'O if the crop were damaged, I should not get much of 
them. We do not get anj premium for tendering a better than tho contract tjqio on tho present contract. 
If the cotton coming in turned out to be better than the types, I should not ordmarilj deliver it I should sell 
tho suierior stuff on tho spot on its mciits and, if possible, would later on tender tho required typo against 
the contract. 1 haao frequently had to fill up with better cotton against a contract. 

5557 I am in far our of a mutu il allow anco clause on the hues of the Bremen contract with a piomium for 
higher grade and an allowance for lower giade tjqics I do not know whether wo should appioae of official 
arbitrators but w’ant the stjk of arbitration chaiigid Bifoic the wai, it was uiuicrsallj recognized that the 
Bremen system of arbitration was the fairest I think that eontracts on Bremen lines would tend to secuie 
the export of cleaner cotton and would jirobably male Indian cotton more attractive to Liierpool Tho 
Bremen aibitration system should be introduced into Bombay and Lneiqiool. 

5558 The Jladras mallet is not big enough foi futures I eoaci with American futures m my own 
busmess sometimes but it is not a strict coa cr It is an adi aiitagc to be able to do so w ith a small crop like 
ours which, I suppose, docs not aaciagc moie than 400,000 bales Wo aery often want to sell and find that 
there is no onifto buy Wo tan always sell futiucs in Liverpool market and usually Broach in tho Bombay 
maikct Ncithci Broach noi Amcnean is a satisfactory cov ci for south Indian cotton but I do not see that 
you can get any moie satisfactory covci The market down hero is certainly not wide enough to allow for 
free deahngs in futuie 

5559 (ilfr Soherls ) When I sell cotton at home, I sell on the East Indian contract at lav crpook I do 
sell sometimes on the home guarantee contract under which tho allowance is merely against the seller It is 
a one sided contiact I do not know whether the home guarantee contiact tends to reduce the quality of 
the Indian cotton but, in a general w ay , I should say it did As far as w e are concerned, I w ould not ship 
anything to Liverpool unless I w as quite certain that it w as pretty good and saleable I do ship cotton to 
Italy but veiy little We hax e only sent one lot theic since tho w ar broke out and m that ease we sold it 
free on hoard, the Italian Government providing tho ficight. 

65C0 The rise in price has brought about new conditions Everybody has begun to buy earlier than 
Usual and we arc now faced with cottop which has been bought on paper and will not be delivered for another 
month. Wo bought at Es 300 to^J20 per Madras /.fiandi It is now worth about Es. 450. VTiethei we are 
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poiiiR (o pot (li'll; ( ly of il t( iimlns (o lio 1 1 < ii. I (liis foninrd IniitiiKtH rniintrv I icniitc it is icrv 

imirli II rn-.o of "Ilt-mls I \mii, (iiili \nii lo-^i-." 'Jho fjimliU v ill jiiol IrSm. It mm iJir ijifprcsls of IJio 
(U.ilrr to miMinii?(' lii‘i lii'.M of Jiioiil |i^ iiiiiKinp tlic <|iiiilil\ iis lm> irs jio'-mIiIc ^o llml foninrd buMnp up. 
ooiiiilry ti'iids to deli riornlc llir i|iiiilitj of tlir i ollon, .‘'oim- of llic di ,d( rs biinp in inferior stiilT nnd mi.x 
it Milh till' Mi]ieiior iliiff to iilliiin tlim ind. Wliillnr we Imj Tiiini \i Hits or Ciiinl odia'forwnrd depends 
upon onr \ie\\H of tin' niiiri.el. 'J’lie ]io.<itioM h tlio Himie ns in the eime of Wtsitrns nnd Nortlicms. 
Jorwnrd IniMiip is not wotee in lliiee pirt«of llie Nortin rim Irnit m wliuh we are jiriiKipally interested, I'.c.] 
round IVodallnr tiinn it is in tlie loiilli 1 do not ne Iiow foiwiiid liii_\inp uji country could Lc cliccked. 
1 lin\o no experieiue of the Jlonihay or JU-rnr e.rnlini Init I npree that the Lest sjslcin of fcIIing cotton is to 
pell It ready ns laj'ds in ojien iimrl.dii. 

ririOl. KanniQonni is nhsolutily free from jmlitlal this jear. Canihodin fetched n tcry high price last 
year ns it wns bought not only by the lionibny nulls Init iIcnlerH boupht it \erj’ largely for i-hipmcnt toLncrpool. 
The culticntors nro growing n great deal more of it this year, 1 eiinnot i-V whether the quality has varied 
aery much. I ha\e had no coniplnintn that Cnnibodin is nny won-c than it wns fi\o or ten years ago. But I 
Know that Fome of the nulls we tried to intenst in it Ftntcd that it wns fine long Ftaple cotton, but weak. I 
have dealt with it for K\en or eight years. 

fi.'iOS. I ha\o no r\]x'rien<e of the cottons introdiiciel in the Northerns nnd IVeste-nis tract by the Agri- 
ridtural Departimnt, I'.i., Siriar No. 1 nnd No. If beyond niinll farm lots that the Department Font to the 
anrious mills for testing puqiOMs j nniongst otheis it wns mit to onr nulls nt .bliolapiir. IVc do not buy at 
Nnndyid. 

b.'iGil. IVe Used the f.iw gin oiiee or twice but it nlwnya came b.ieh to the Fame question. Tlio dealers 
refiiscel to hnae their rotten ginned in it. 1 bought it with the leha of tming it in the Cambodia tract. It was 
erccteel nt Dindigid but it has now been iiuned uji to Bellary ns the re ports from the Buckingham nnd Carnatic 
Mills Fhowed that they were not going to pay us higher jinces for saw ginned cotton. ]]'c arc now going 
to try it on IVesterns cottons to Fee whether it will lm\e nny elTect m making that cotton cleaner. The e.vtra 
premium ncec-sary to make raw pinned cotton ji.ay Fhoiild be nbout ten per cent, owing to the smaller outturn 
of lint ns compared to roller ginned cotton. 


Mr. B. HcL, MIDDLETON, Chief Agent, Bombay Co., Ltd., Tub’eorin. 

I.'X.IMI.M.D .VT TLTKOIlI^, JI lltcll llTII, 1018. 

II rilkn etalcmcni. 

I.— .lonituLTunvt, E.\i’i.iiii:Nci:. • ' 

.“oGI. (1, 10 and 20) Experience. — ,My experience in the cotton trade has hccii gained during twelve 
years chictly fpent m the Tinueielly District, nnd to n fiii.dl e.vtiiit m the districts growing ircstems and 
Northerns classes of cotton, hut I propose to confine my replies to tlic Tiimci clly District, as others of greater 
e-xpcrience will ho giving mformatioii conccniiiig the other districts. 

5503. (2, 11 and 21) Varieties. — The di/Tcrcnt classes of cotton grown in the Tiimevelly District consist 
of tlio fairly short staple dcj/ii cottons known as up/nm and l,aru>igaimi, the long staple cotton grown from 
selected strains of f.nrit,ipaiiiii cotton seed developed by the Agricultural Department and the exotic cotton 
known ns Cambodia. 

OoGO. Ilccciit deterioration in exotic cotton. — To deal first with the subject of exotic cotton: when first 
introduced and carefully grown on suitable soil, a very good class of cotton was produced, but as the area under 
cultivation extended, with no attention paid to seed selection, the quality, in the last three years particularly, 
has shewn so great .a deterioration that its mtrodiiction into tlic district is a very doubtful boon. By far the 
greatest majonty of the arnials that conic ui are scrappy cotton full of deep red stain. It is only' grown 
successfully on red sod, with neither more nor less urig-ition than the correct amoiuit — winch is a good wettmg 
once a fortnight, and it very rarely rccciacs this treatment. The cotton growai under tanks is generally 
watered and fails, and tho crop attempted upon plain unimgatcd black cotton soil also fails, and it is only 
under very exceptional conditions of rainfall th it the latter crop can c\ cr bo a success. To bo really successful, 
this crop has to bo grown as a garden crop with well iirigatioii, and .ad tlio best crops I bare seen have been 
cidtivated in this way. It is doiibtfuf, however, wlicfbcr tho hand under these conditions could not e 
employed m growing more useful crops, and cotton confined to tho large areas of suitable murrigated soils that 
are available for the cultivation of improved sti.iins of uidigenous cotton. 

5567. (28) Importation of seed. — As icg.iids the question of importing ficsli strains of seed from 

America, such seed is very hkcly to add to the spread of disease, as even acchmatized seed is more vulnerable 
to the attacks of insect pests than mdigcuous seed. — 

5568, Iinproiemenl in exotic cotton hy seed selection. — ^Undoubtedly, tliero would be an improvement m 
the quality of the exotic cotton growai if the ry ots were to practise ca cn such a simple form of seed selection as 
Bitting the seed before sowang, aud, doubtless, if the ni.atter were taken up on a large scale by the Agncultural 
Department and selected seed in ample quantities were available for the ryots, there avould be a great all- 
round improvement in the quality of the arrivals, as ryots, although not bothermg to attempt any form ol 
seed selection, are quite keen on aijilmg themselves ol selected seed, il they can get any one else to underta 'e 
the work. It is my opinion, however, that the Department, as at present constituted, are doing much 
valuable work in improving the indigenous strain, and that only after perfection (which is a lar^ order) 
has been arrived at in the growth of indigenous cottons can their attention be turned to exotic introductions. 

55G9. Success of the improved, strains of larmgannt. — As regards larunganni cotton, this has been grown 
for very many years in the district ; in fact, it is said by tho ryots that it was the sole ongmal cotton gwwn 
in the district, and that the other variety of deshi cotton, known as uppam, was introduced about sixty y ears 
ago from the north and ousted larunganni in certain tracts, as it was found to stand better m bad season s 
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(2) Since tlie question of selected seed lisa been t.nlcen up. the atrnin introduced bj’ tlio Agricidtiirnl Depart- 
ment has been keenly bought np by the ryot.*!, and tlio quantity gromi ia only dependent upon Ibn quantity 
of seed available. The prices obtained by the improveel cotton have been bigber than Cambodia, the yield baa 
been greater, and the ryots find that ita growth pays them in nearly every caae. Cambodia, grown under 
the most favourable conditions, still relnaiua tlio most profitable eotlon crop, but on land of only aver.ago 
quality tins ia no longer tbo ease. The proportion of lint to seed, whilst Cambodia still leads, ia bolter in the 
improved strains than in tbo onlinary unselccfed growths of Tinny cotton. Tbo figures for last year wore 
(per jmlhi of 340 lbs) : — ^Tinnica 0, Irtriinffnnni f>i, Cambodia 41 jiolhia to produoo one kiiandi of 000 Uia. of lint ; 
but the extra outturn slioini by Cambodia ia set off by tbo fact that tbo value of tbo seed ia exactly one-lmlf 
that of tbo lurimffunin' or up/vjin seed, as it ia said to be of fifty per cent, less value as cattle food. 

(3) In fact, in my opinion, tbo suceesa of tbo introduction of tbo improved strains of Icaninganjii bas been 
so great, both from tbo jwint of view of the growers and buyers, that it ia a pity, owing to tbo verj- small 
establishment of tbo Department, further progress must inevitably bo slow. 'There is also a riak that, as tbo 
growib of tbo improved strains lieeomea more general, the .'cod will gradually, through carclcsa trcalmcnt, 
again deteriorate : and tbia will inevitably be the case, unless there are a sufiicienl number of both European 
and also native subordinates touring the district, keeping the advantagea of careful growth and aelection before 
tbo ryots, until in course of lime tbo care of seed for sowittg becomes arrlomatie, and the bnpbazard rnotbods 
of centuries replaced. 

(4) In addition to cxteirding tbo erdtivation of tbo improved strains already introduced, I understand 
that tbo Department are by no means satisfied that they have reacbed finality, and fnrtbcr exbauativo research 
extending over many years, will bo necessary before it may Ire considered that there arc rto further possibilities. 

3570. D^sirahililia of trorb on upjtrtin rollon . — Also, I consider, it is of great importance that, in addition 
to further and prolonged investigation in Ivntnganni cotton, the Department sboidd endeavour to produce an 
improved strain of the other class of indigenous cotton known ns vppnm. I have constantly expressed this 
opinion to members of tlio Department, but have always met by tlio statement that tins would nceessitato 
opening an entirely new farm, and that tbia was impossible ns they wore too sbortbnndcd. Karnnganni was 
chosen for tbo first trials, not because it was an inherently superior cotton, but bccatiso for botanical reasons 
it was an easier cotton with which to obtain results in seed selection. This reason was undoubtedly sound at 
tbo time, ns good results covdd bn obtained more quickly, but tbo principle of tbo advantage of cultivating 
improved strains bavbig been definitely cstablisbcd. no further time should bo lost in so increasing tbo per- 
sonnel of tbo Department ns to enable different forma of investigation to be conducted simultaneously. 

(2) My reason for desiring e-xpcrimcntnl work to be conducted in uppam cotton is that a certain amount 
of ground baa been lost through l.nriingnnni strains having been pushed in districts where its cullivalion was 
not a success. Whether it is a scientific fart or not, tbo growers arc universally of tbo opinion t Imt l.anivgnnni 
will only grow well in certam tracts ; they state that it requires sea breoro to aid in its dcvcloiiment, and also 
that it does not do well on tbo heavier class of black cotton soil. If grouii outside tbo normal tracts, it will 
only do well in favourable seasons and will produce no crop in bad seasons whereas tbo rival nppam, however 
small the rainfall may be, will always produce sufficient croj) to “ keep tbo wolf from the door." 

(3) I have been asked on numberless occasions, when the Department are going to sell improved uppam 
seed, and if only this is undertaken, and improved or oven only selected seed rendered available, then tbo 
wbolo of tbo cotton area in this district will bo under control, to the immense advantage of alt concerned in tbo 
welfare of cotton. 

(4) The best grades of nppam form a very valuable cotton, being fairly long in staple and of a very white 
colour, much whiter in fact than l-nrunganni, but not so silky. This white cotton is very much sought after 
by spinners, and if tbo staple can be imiirovcd, will bo a very valuable altcntativo crop for tbo use of those 
ryots who consider (whether erroneously or not) that their land is not suitable for the cultivation of J;ar- 
unganni. 

(5) The best upptam cotton gromi comes from a villago called Potbireddiapntfi, about five miles from 
Sattur, and the seed from this village always fetches a very high price, and is entirely used for sowing purposc.s. 
I should suggest this neighbourhood as suitable for a supplemcntaiy experimental farm, in addition to tbo 
farm at ICoilpatti. , 

(0) The ryots state that the lino which divides tbo harunganni tract from tbo uppam is rougidy tliat of 
tbo railway, tbo eastern side suiting karunganni and tbo western uppam. Exports in agriculturo may differ 
over this question, and the statement of tbo ryots may bo merely prejudice but it is so deeply ingrained that 
any attempt to fight it will only discredit tbo useful work tliat is beuig otbenviso done, and in tbo interests 
' of all, an attempt at tbo production of pure strains of uppam cotton appears to mo to bo of paramount impor- 
tance. 

6571. (17 and 27) Prevention of mixing of different varieties. — As regards this question, this does not 
affect this district to any extent, as far as tbo rnixing of exotic cotton and indigenous- is concerned. 
Tlioro is occasionally a small percentage of 'Tinny seed mixed in with Cambodia, but this is not intentional, 
and is only duo to careless seed selection : nor is the mixing of the kapa$ or lint known, ns such admixture ia 
too easily detected and penalized. 

(2) As regards the mixing of Tinny seed with other seeds, the noxious introduction christened puUchai 
, need no longer bo considered, ns it has been entirely stamped out. thanks to tbo efforts of the Agricultural 

Department in co-operation witli buyers. 

(3) Conccmmg.tho mixing of different classes of Tinny seed, viz., uppam and karunganni nearly all the 
seed sown Ls more or loss of an admixture, except as regards the improved strains of the latter, and as far ns 
my own firm is concerned, in order to help in keeping this pure, if uppam seed is found to bo admixed with 
karnnganni, the dealer is allowanced according to the proportion of admixture found on coqnting the seed 
after ginning. If more than a certain proportion of uppam seed is found, the cotton is not accepted against 
contracts made for the delivery of farm strain lairunganni, and thus tho extra sums paid on the pure cotton 
are lost to the dealer, and it is, therefore, strongly in bis interest that only tho pure strains, without any ad- 
mixtures should be sown. Fortunately, there is a clear and marked difference between tho appearance of 
tho two seeds, so that mixtures can be readily detected. 

(4) If a pure atr.ain uppam were on sale as well as a pure strain karunganni, tbo sowing of the old mixed 
seed would entirely die out, and tho rapid popularity of tho Imrunganni makes mo very optimistic as to tho 
future of entirely pure strains throughout the district, but this would necessitate much enlarged scope on the 
part of tho Agricultural Department. 
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flP) nl tffil nml tfnl fflfrllnn." Terrill el.r, /tmI ri'rrvrtl fnr rni-inf'. Viliffli it not 

li-t'iI.fiMiil, nil Mill li | 1-|,1 fi.r nllli- m.il uiit.r ii-m 1 fnr oil Jirriliif (iiiji or c\jKirloil. 'J1,r 

vnli'i- ( ( I ; .,.n n„i| li-n r';'i i i irnl (. hl,„iit it n r'liiir ttlini roi.-iilrti i| n- (fillli- l.iil f'ninlioilh only 

tioll |t,n \nlt'n of l! I- 'I ii.ny md. n- II I* not ni|ipo-iil In Iiom' mi (Tinl o foi'il inliin for II r (nlllr. 

(;‘| 'I I O 1(11 .linn of tj i. MIy lo.i i| joni.i-il ri-r,! for ror inj" niril no! li. ron-Iilirf (I, ri' If /ojn* h irrll 
rli'iril In iloiilifi' rolirr ;• n-. Il i- mil I-. <|iil!r nr.il-.iiircnl for ro-.-io" jitirf-ii'r-', nnil only rm!u-i il.ornnyn 
I 1 I n ll o pi I rir I -illi rtiji'-lril .'-n ; to (ot - r.tr n.o;r lliliV to ilniti' r t|io mi|, 

II._-(Vivw»r'n», A'lroT. 

I'tn*. fItOj Local (raitr cniton’.a,* |iw ol tf''ili' cti'!i.n*i V'ltl'li iTiariTt trriryorllon** lilv-icnr-r- 
Jin'tir' rio! Cfo-t-, ntr r- fi.llon- Ilf-’n-- !> i|ono tl.foin-li tin n riliom of Iroliro nnilir Iv.o illffirint 

'ft !f’C t 

(«ti 7i r r r-ilt - n r^xAr'i-t nili A fV-ilrf tf-r Im?. v!ia, Jn rnlrr fc» Itw r fistin'- 1 »i:rli rnT.fmrt* 

I u \ ^ In n .<• f'rl r? n i.f r/.Mmi-Vyj r'/rnt, V I n t- 

I ' •) i»li f I r ry !• \ I (t ) I U *' /':/<■•* UAtt tl t yfiirl '1 In t irtf nr, 'I IiT^r *!firr<i i( tl.t rr* 

Oit* I- r|’r» Jr»! 'H r« rfl f|,f- fr It {fjtr» llin rriin|»<»fint! 

t f () *' * rt'i (• t 1 M (* n (I f' /•;;»*• i.n hi' I •‘IaIJ r. rli’'.rf't*, lI.' trr f] I f yr tnJi/ tl h}* 

tJ r At '•Arr r { »l !) r 1 • • I r » f “It •» 'i !) »' « f ntr 't * r 

{^} 11 r t ti *!f r t -I r ' A ri i tilth r. Ar-Ur f« ** 1 f i, Ar t) nj t rift-r tt» flfhtff fi?i''li rt^n* 

t, f! I’jtJi I »,t ff*'i***jh»|ftl'-f,t*|jnrf»*,rff}r’ff‘'rtMnl!.^'titI‘'.r^'.r'''>llTJiT‘-nh- 

‘ r V »•'»' t *t* - lit ^'Vr» \ t «! f»» • fft-n t! ^ trrt.nrr** 'H.r f { t n <!< Iitf 

» »1 ft* • in tl r f % i< ‘y t tJ »- rn!» r'-rt .nnt, t h»< h in turn I*' f -.1 rri In (1.^ flrr^*^ 

1 » *4 -t r ' I r ! iVhn ‘rrl I •. tl r rtf '^^-r •* r » ‘.if'* f » T7 »* Z'*/'** jn'nr r <I hv fhr* f rin In tliC 

r'j r' V \\ r • i»* (n) Af »1 r. f tr«| » I ‘.♦/r M tt!f. f I r r ij ft n. ' tfilf i-* t ) <' pTftj'f ft v fi( I lit - 1 titf <I<nIfr. 

(2) *n f I'Mrr f ^ *r . V I I t, ft •iff \!rtv I • I f nlf ;• r '■fp jtfr *. r.!» 1^ 1 y f^r tlif t A' ih^ r^ni rMivrn 
ihrrt ! in tJ *" r-r ' f 'I I i tr-, f.f i! dr j.rtrf it.ffr- d •' •**'/•/ r r r*"rl < h It !■' In d.p'p flmf 

nil t! r f jtn ;* n? 'I v '^irf ♦ “ t f f| p frlr i.t'-r v).l« ti | -- ftvh a Mf.ff - Ifrltnpnrf nn t).p 

ttf t! p '!■< tl r I' h If ;* (!■ * p r t » ! r 1 ;• f f ihfrrrfit fffp* tl i r.f i n»Ei n. htj! (.f rltmirf 'h •‘lA’f'pfl nri'l (fiftnVtr 
r»i* E. n V jft y 1 fvl fjf h*i< ' f»» I • 'll r I p r?j f.t pf';‘r t-Jl h V I!) jf! Ip r.frPptf ft hy fl.p f-fT) ptirrt.‘'i“’nc 

Af •! I r {? pf ?r;r» if •’! f ' r ft I p ‘ y rl’ •*. "T ' rtl h f.i^ 1.”?* 1* t pfv itflpfrf loni to tl.p rot ton trrtlp, n« It is 
f%r I * !ti r ft r p t t«« I r f ' f lrir«l •p|.tfAlp!y, a* Infrri* • < <*?ton to I p i nrnl ^oM a*i nn Inferior 

pr.'ttf IV *t f '>!I\ f n r ». rr « t ♦'•f " f t:f Iff 1 1 f-p */ ♦ V ittiont I Irr ^’nfTt r» <1 from rmnipnlitlon* nnd 

tti'rntM’ f » 'll t 'r 1', I *. A trrttr'.py ft f t!i‘^ mtfrr to rrt tify it^rlf. n*: lliP JilirrJjadnt: 

f rt'is At 1 il, r • f • r r* i* "it 'p, r* 'il r « : ir-\‘ l'» ith <!r -.Ipr'i nhn fnlHI thfr ( ojjtrnpft hy tliP in^thof! of 

ft’.n J •*' n/ jji ; p." * 

(T.) It I M Iprji '.ff.nfi;' I r.uf* tl.-.t <»n\ rmn^^r.t fhot:M Intrrfrrr In fl.r m^tlrr of vafrrinc the 

s* h‘ ?» I ' ' I rt nr* t A tpyj .{:' f.f}»‘*vr pp in thN ilftri-t, j- %rt tftil irly nt ftip rommrr.'*rnjpnt of p\f n* *n«on : 

I tit i! tltf‘ I fit ft! *< p I tit. fhli t titilfl I »• t!t'!;p. r.i (Ip ottj r •« vonM nh'.-.\Tt In*, r nn rtrn p r» .iMy flunt stonM 
|p dif < nif ft) (i 'prttir, I f.. fl \t tl p rritton Int! i <•! I<fn s*..‘'.tpfrfl hy intfritlon, hnt Ind I^n chnipptl hy 
r.-.*nf tll r* t.tl A.r\- , t* I r-*: 1 1 ji / ltd nt *1 rnftftl TI p I tiyrr^ I ‘.\r tl.p r» Jr.^ly In Iht ir ovn hr.nrl* hy rrfn.«in;r 
l»» rttf ji* d'.tnjfd 'tflT, I nt t* Jifi.-tnmtrh tl r cond.nfilly Ifpfrn-V'r rf>rnj>ptitn*n nrnonj; htner*. jnrftVtiltrly 
At tl f 4 t'*nri’p: f < r*.t nt of fl p s.l < n ArTi\ nls nrr fpnrrr, rn.nln roniMnnf inn o\ rr n mtttrr lil-c fliL* 

foti iitop -Mj to I f fif fi!\\ pf \i tl' ".I iif'.tjhty tn f topjnn;' fhp prrptirp, 

(1) 'Hip MVVT‘"'tj» n tA. ! tMnr lnn»pr?f*r'' to untrli tl’p * iWn not Appp.^r to he pnirtirAhlo, unlp'*' 
thr-r nr rr f lioroiThly ft Inl ’r r*f n, In'I .".tin;: A hlyrh rafr of pny, tl.ry v onM nnrr ly I r n thnni In i1:p F.’tle of 
thf ij rrw nnt| n rnt m** of rxtortion, without in nny ay nio<lihfn:i thr pltUAfion At rrpinh the (bmpinp, 

rmr il'*p t it r.pjwTr fo fijp tint nny #'\‘'^fp:n of ItcPO’In;: thp jp/fti/j Otvnrn notild ‘pht nny tivrfiil purpose on 
nrrniint of nmihr rr't’''>n . 

(Tl) A fnrd.tr M*ytim h nnthr trn.I. timt of ro«opcr.'i(i\^ Fopirtir-*, In s'lilch a rcrf.'vin numher of rjxts 
join fo'^*f thr r, |k><) 1 fhf ir f to l.tt <ff /o/o* nnd Fmd them in for Filr iUrrct to Ihr nn1i5 nitlioiif the tree of Inter- 
rnrdiAry (Ir-tlcri nr roniml^ 'Ion npr nt«. ^^'Iicfhrr nr not Ihl*! still nldm.Atrly nu*.t thr present M*Ftrm i’ dubious 
the (lifiirnlfy hn'np nt present flint thr prr«idrnt or londinp ntnn in tlir Focirty is iisunlly entirely tmverFod in 
trndr cii‘itnm'>, nnti do»“t not innlfntnnd the ortlinnry routine of hu^Inf-^s Fuch ns nllosvancinp for inferior 
quality, rtr. Tin's s'.ill iniprose uith expericnee, hut there h n Intent p^v'^ihility thnt, when FUch experimeo 
has hern cnined, (he lendinyr FpiritF in the Focieties ssill hlo^^^om forth ns defter?, and neo (he knowledge they 
liavr ncqtiired for their nun iien-onnl end®, and not for the 1 cnrfil of the other meinl)ers of their unions. 

r*r>74. (31) Standnrdbndon of commcrclnl names, — 3 do not eon^lder (hnt (hero is nny ndvnntngc 
to he gained hy nt tnnpfF to f-tnndnrdire the cla^'^es under uhleh cotton Is to le Fold. Tin's nppc.ars to me to bo n 

retrognide Ftep. as it is a fn turn to the F\Tt< m under uhleh (he cotton in (his district uns Fold up to a few 

years ago. uhen it un*. Fold (as is Ftill die cn«e in America) in recognlze<l classifications, uhich were stand- 
nrdi’sed in Liverpool. It uas at tlie request of our hiiyers (hnt my firm altered the Bj'Ftem and now sell upon 
our standard f^qies. Having ginning fnetorics and presses nt all the cotton centres throughout the Tinncvclly 
District, ue prefer to I. cep tlie classification eeparate of (he cotton at each of FUch centres, ns wo find (bat some 
buyers prefer cotton from one eentro and Fonir from another — minute difTcrencos uhich suit the buyers, hut , 
uliich would not njipcar in nny Fysteni of general classification. TIic latter would only be firms with few presses, 
ulio buy nt nil the centres hnt only ]irc«s nt one, mixing up nil grades to nn average. I believe thnt (hero is 
a desirt* on the part of Forne finns in the district to r.stnhlish standards upon which all cotton would have to bo 
gwaded and to liavc the Fame standards for nil firms to work to, and to he known by the same names. I 
cannot fco what would 1 e gained hy this, and it would only encourage and pul a premium upon the mixing of 
tlie lint from all (he districts into a common, mean nvernge of quality, to bring inferior grades up to the fixed 
standards. Tlie present s 3 'stcm of each firm cstahli.shing standards to suit the localities of their factories, 
and giving panijiles of these standards to bu^'crs ujion which their deliveries arc to bo judged cannot be fairer 
cither from the point of view* of the seller or the bxijxr. 

in.— S tatistical. 

557S. (38 and 34) Improvement of sfafisfioal inJormafioi). — Sfatisrios, which depend upon a very 
large number of .subordinate Govcnimcnfc oflicials, tnhsildars and village headmen for their accuracy 
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cannot ever lie o£ much service, ns when sciuling in tho rctunis there is too much temptation to turn up the 
report ot last year, and submit' that with suitnblo modilication. Tho only way ol improving upon the accuracy 
of tlio forecast is to delay publication until tho cotton season is over. 

C570. (35) Publication of Liverpool and Bombay prices. — I do not see that there would bo any 
gain in publishing tho Liverpool and Bombay cotton prices in our up-country imirhcts, as tho dcnlcis all have 
their daily wires from Bombay and Reuter’s so that the markets aio known, without oilicial information being 
.requii-ed. '■ 


rth — M andi-actdiie. 

(a) Ginnivg^anil pressing. 

5577. (3G)' Typo and number of gins and presses. — \Vo have in this district alone, in various fac- 
tories, 175 cotton gins of tho tyiic. known ns I'latt’s doubt-roller gins, the cotton from which is pressed in four 
])resscs of I'.awcctt Preston’s, Cummin’s ai\d Nasmyth Wilson’s tyjics situated at the various cotton centres. 
These jiresscs will compress the bale to a density of forty cubic feet to tho ton if required. 

5578. - (38) Saw gins versus roller gins. — I’or experimental purposes, I obtained a saw gin of American 
make, consisting of seventy ten inch saws, and tried a .series of cxperinient.s ns to tho possibility of its uso 
for tho woolly-seeded types of Indian grown cotton. It was found lliat spinning tc.sts of such cotton showed 
that tho staple had been damaged, and it was also neppy, losses all round were greater and tho strength of 
tho yarn less. Comparativo tests in spinning of duplicate s.amples of Cambodia htjias showed differenees ns 
follows between saw and rollcr-giuncd lint 
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In addition to this, there was a very- hcav'y wastage in ginning duo to the fact that the seed was not gimicd 
nearly ns closely ns can bo done with tho roller gin. This los.s amounted to four per cent, ns a minimum, and 
this alono is sullicicnt to put tho question of unsuilabilily out of doubt. If used carefully for clcnn-sccdcd 
classes of cotton, and tho gins nm at a slow speed, they might prove successful, but this has yet to bo proved. 

6570. (40) Factory labour. — SutTicicnt labour is still available in this district, but, of course, at rates 
that have been much enhanced in recent years, 

6580. Single roller versus doullc roller gins.—lUc double-roller gins in use in this district will, if properly 
sot, gin cotton with any length of staple, and tho longer tho staple tlio belter tho outluni. Tho theory that 
single gins must bo used for long staple cotton is quite exploded, and, in my ojrinion, the double gin is in every 
way superior. It damages tho cotton less, requires less attention to keep in order and less skill in setting. 
As far as we are concerned, all tho single-roller gins that wo used to run have been thrown out and replaced 
with double-roller gins, and the same has been the ease with other llrras in the district. 

5581. Spread of small ginning /actorics.— Tho ginfling by all the linns in Ibis district is very well done and 
the taotorics could be used as a model by any other district that I have seen. Recently, however, this reputa- 
tion has not been kept up, as a large number of small native owned ginning factories have sprung Up in 
tho villages, consisting of from tw'o to six gins which do not get tho requisite expert supervision and in which 
consequently tho cotton is damaged. This development is not bcnelicial because there are already erected 
in this district sufficient gins under European supervision to deal with tho whole crop, and it is a question 
whether some system of Government supervision or licensing of factories could not bo introduced to advantage. 
These small factories in themselves can rarely be made J-o pay and the reason wliy they are erected is that the 
ownership of a factory gives local Icudos to the owner, for which ho is prepared to be out of pocket. 

(2) Tho danger of this extending is exemplified in tho district in which Westerns is grown, whore practi- 
cally all the cotton is ginned in native owned factories and its value depreciated by bad ginning. 

(3) Tho ginning factories arc not only deplorably badly designed and erected, but also tho owners ivill not 
go to tho necessary capital cost to fit their gins with leather rollers, but uso compressed newspaper rollers as a 
substitute, which material is inferior in every way, and inevitably leads to a reduction of tho class and cloau- 
linoss of the product. 

5582. Ginning charges.— Tho amount charged by the firms to tho dealers for tho ginning of tho hapas, 
that they bring in, is very low, being only in most eases Rs. 4 per hhandi of lint produced . This is less then 
in any other part of India with which I am acquainted. 


V. — General. ’ 

5583. (46) Attitude of buyers to improved cottons. — Buyers in tliis district have offered and are 
prepared to offer very good premia for improved classes of cotton as has been demonstrated by tho prices that 
have ruled for the improved strains of kanmganni ever since they wore placed upon tho market. This will, 

I think, be confirmed by tho Agricultural Department, who were, I believe, fully satisfied rvith the premia 
thatthavo been paid for the lint of tho improved strains which they introduced. 

5584. Possibilily of development in the TinneveUy tract . — In conclusion, I would point out that while 
there is not much possibility of increasing tho area under cotton cultivation in this district, there is no district 
which offers more fertile opportunities for development on tho part of the Government. Tho ryots are 
above tho average in intelligence, commercial arrangements are such that the ryot gets a very good percen- 
tage of tho value of his product, the ginning and marketii^ is in tho hands of old est.T,bli3hed firms upon , 
whom the Agricultural Department can roly for all possible assistance and, in general, tho conditions are 
such that of aU tho cotton-growing districts this forms an ideal place in which the effect of more intensive 
plant culture can be demonstrated. 

5585. Conclusion. — ^I should like to add that the opinions expressed in this effort are entirely personal 
and must not be considered as the opinions that are hold by the firm of which 1 am a representative. 
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Mr. B. MoL. Middleton called and examined. 

5580. {President.) Most of my cxperienco of the cotton business has been in the Tiunevelly tract but 
I havo had a certain amount of oxperioncD of Westerns. I nm not over enthusiastic about exotics iiho C.ain- 
boclia because the crop cannot bo increased to any great extent as there is not sufficient correct soil for it. 
Correct soil is an important limitation and therefore, I thinlc that the energies which have been devoted to 
Cambodia might bo more profitably devoted to pushing indigenous cottons on a largo scale, Cambodia is 
getting a big crop but as a constant policy I would personally prefer the other. I think that if the work ol 
the Agricultural Department goes on, Company cottons might displace Cambodia to a certain extent. It is 
easier to grow a good crop of karnnganni than it is to grow a good crop of Cambodia. On their respective 
merits, karwnganni should oust Cambodia loter on to a very great extent on account of its greater security 
provided that the present outturn and ginning percentage are kept up. Spealung as a cotton merchant, the 
highest grade of Cambodia is better than karunganni but that does not exist except in a small quantity. One 
might be able to get about 600 bales of it a year in the Tinnovolly circle hut not more. 

6587. I would like further work done on uppams. I should say that karunganni also has limitations in 
regard to tracts, it is a much more delicate plant than uppam. In a very dry year, karunganni sufiers. 

6588. I think that a very careful survey of soil limitations should be carried out by the Agricultural Dep* 
artment, I have seen a good deal of the work of the Agricultural Department hnd I am in very close touch 
with it. I consider that the Department requires considerabic expansion both as regards superior and sub' 
ordinate staff — especially of the former. The number of seed farms and also of csperimcntal farms should be 
largely increased. 

6589. As far as we are concerned, the crop statistics arc of no use to us at all. The figures are based on 
the areas sown but that is only one factor ; there are many other factors which govern the situation. ■ A 
forecast of the rainfall would be much more valuable than a forecast of the crop. I do not think that 
there is any method of improving the forecast which would make it of any value. ^ Our firm docs not take 
the slightest notice of it. I have never heard of any scramble for it. The crop is purely and eimpiy a 
question of rainfaU ; it is the rainfall which governs the situation ; you want proper rain at the proper 
time. No statistics can give you that, unfortunately. 

6590. 1 thinlc that pure strains of uppam and karunganni could be kept separate and distinct as the 
ginmng is in our own hands and the difference between the seeds of the two varieties is veiy marked so that 
matters could be controlled without difficulty. 

6591. Wo are prepared to pay more for pure cotton. A good deal of cotton in this tract is maiketl on 
tho cortifioate of the Agricultural Department and we buy as much of it as wo can, 

6502. {Mr. iradto.) It is difficult to say whether there has been any great deterioration in Cambodia 
lately. My personal opinion is that there has been no inherent deterioration but that the commercial crop 
has deteriorated because there has been an extension of this variety to unsuitable soils sucb as umragated 
black soils. On such soils there is bound to bo a deterioration in quality. Seed sclcotion is reqmrca out it 
is also necessary that attention should be paid to controlling tho soil on which cotton is gown. If Oamboaia 
is kept as a garden crop on red soils and is well irrigated, it can be brought back to its original standaro. i 
it is grown on bad soils, insects attack it. The whole struggle with Cambodia is to get it free from stain, a 
criticism is apt to be based upon colour rather than upon tho quality of the cotton. Over irrigation ma c 

Cambodia staineffi It does not require irrigation but what it wants is watering. There is considerab e i - 
ence between tho two. Cambodia should he persisted with provided it is kept to suitabffi sous. As soo a 
you trj' to expand the crop and begin groiving it on unsuitable soils, you got bad stuff. Tlmselocte 
of karunganni given out by the Agricultural Department are fetching higher puces than Cambocua. y 
ate shorter in staple but they are of much better colour and are more oven in staple. As to wnetu r 
strains give a higher yield than Cambodia, it is a question of soil. On suitable sods, Cambodia gives a g 
yield per acre and higher ginning percentage than karunganni. On such soils Cambodia is the best “ P 
can be grown but they are limited in comparison with the total area of land available fm cotton cult • 
Cambodia should be confined to the red soil tracts in Coimbatore and possibly round Dinoigul ano 

55i)i. I would suggest that improved strains of uppam should be given out by the 
ment. They havo made no efforts at all in that direction. Uppam ia whiter in colour and shorter i p 
than karunganni—uhoat eighth of an inch shorter in staple but whether seed sclcotion ivomu i®F / 
strain I am not prepared to say. When Mr. Chadwick was Director of Agnculture, he stated that scM seira 

tionworkoniippam would mean the opening of an entirely new farm. If the staff of the Agricultural P 

ment is increased, this ought to be the first step. It has been suggested that a suitable „ 

• would bo in the neighbourhood north of Sattur or near Virudupatti. I have not gone deeply into n q 

hut good seed can be obtained on these tracts. . „„„„qinnallv 

6594. Cambodia and Tinnevellies are not grown mixed on any extensive scale. There .^mpRVwbt 

a few plants of Tinnies growing in Cambodia and vice versa but it is not intentional. There ““T ® ^ 

admixture in the ordinary seed unless it is carefully separated. Practically all the seed sown rirmeries 

ginneries. Seed is not specially hand-ginned for sowing now a days. There is no mixing 

here, because the fcapas is the property of the dealers until after it has been ginned. If the ^ V , 

were mixed with that of another, there would be trouble. The ginneries gam nothing by mi g. 

well ginned by machinery, it is just as good as hand-ginned seed. .vaterine of kavas 

6595. I havo stated in my ivritten evidence that there is deliberate adulteration and g 

in the pettahs. There are all sorts of systems. One method is to stack the cotton on the t P watered, 
bricks. The cotton sucks up the moisture from the bricks and the cotton itself is not P ^ 

Another method is to make a hole in the middle of the of cotton and ^ 

1 somctMng. oi^y 


That is the primitive method and the more general one. Then if a man 1 .j,uu 

inferior cotton ho wants to get rid of, ho will tiy to doctor it up and P^f sofution of the 

remedy is for purchasing firms to refuse to buy such cotton. I cannot think of any otb 

M6. I havo heard of cotton being m the prases That is no^ 



in for puiposcs of mkring. It is usually mixed with hand-gimed 3 is vci-y“muoh against 

C507. Tlio pressing factories never damp cotton, they always try to got it dry. 
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their interests to jire-s dniii]) cotton, rre-'inp (lmnj> cotton mean'! If'i ]'«■ -iiirc on tlio jiumjn but it lins n 
fatal cfTcot upon the cotton after it is prc:'-nl. 1 entirely dilltr front the aicu that it iinproMS the iitaiilc. 
It inahc.s the cotton matty. 

0508. Tlicre is no iniMnp of rhort and lonp staple cotton lure. I’lilichiti un'i an eaccptionnl care. Ah 
far as we are coiicctncd we litid it piyi a pood dc.al in e\ery way to dc.tl m puie cotton as far as possible. 
It i.s more s.itisfactory instc.id'of mixinp to sell difterent pi.uhs. 1 thinl. that a a.wtem of bun'unp pimierita 
and of withdrawal of liccme for debber.ite mixinp is rather a Uto])ian idts and 1 do not fce how any ithemo 
cotild Is’ xtorhed out to pi\e cficct to it. The only remedy lies in the hands of the buyin.. If they are pre- 

р. sred to pay Is'ttor prices they can pet pood cotton. Uliere are plenty of firms to i ehxt from. 1 wotdd only 
recommend the liceii'inp of f.w-toriea to cm urc the jiroiHr rtttinp and nmintenanco of the pins and for no other 
re.asou. 

.’ioP!). IVe rt'pard our pinniup fsotones .as a me.xns to an end and not an md in tin ui-ilvi s and tlicreforo 
ns lonp as they p.sy their w.sy we do not iHSlher about profits. If jieojile pin on (omme’sion ns they do m other 
pirta of Imbs, 1 eheuld ceusidtr lb.. 0 js r V nr, tit (of faHI Itis) of but es a rcsonnble iliarpe. 'J'hat would mal.c 
a f.sctory jciy. If nn\b(>dy chsrpcs a. much ns Its. 12 they arc ^imJlly out to pet moui'i. If a fnetorj is 
badly manaped .and there is not proper nipirxision pmninp cannot be done at Its. 0 a Lhtmli, llfph (h.irpn 
for piiminp and prx'vinp ttcutually lomeout of the cultixato;'.' poel.its. The dinicully about any attempt 
to npuhte prices is the po'*ibibly of a rebate Is-mp pi\i n, i c., of ue.ih ili uid cliarpcs. On jiajirr the chaipe 
iiiipht K’ Ila. -1 a but actually Its 10 per Iranit would Is* paid. A lu.aii would ri fme to pin at the Out • 

eminent price imlc-.s he were paid a pnnmim underhnnd. 'ihat n the obaious Ihiiip that would lin]ipin 
and it Would le xtry diflictilt to ^toJl. The rame thiiip liapixmi where there arc pri'Miip pools. In ordir to 
pet ns much cotton to pre s as possible, people pre-s ot pool r.itts ami piae a iicond rebate. 1 do not rco 
boar you c.an rtop that by haw. 'Hie i>ools art' a distinct dis.adxant.ape to the prowt r ns the money tonus out 
of Ills pocl.ct. Aiiti trust lepishtlon tui Amcric.ait bncs tetms tlie only minus of clus'l.iiip llicin. 1 liaxc 
not aery much faith in co-oiienatiao rt'ciclVs for that purjeS'C. A atroiip jxiol aaould be r.illier a diflioult filing 
for la co-oiicratia'C roclety to breaia 

CtiOO. 1 am a fima iKlievcr in double roller ptn«. I prtfit them for any clx-s of coltoti iliort Etr.plo an 
well a-« lonp. 'Jlic rr.ason why they prrb r the rinplc roll' r pm in the north is became Itidi.i is a aery eomcra'n- 
tiae countra-. Tlicy i-tarted aaitli r.nple roller' and ro they are pomp on with tin m. The Double rtilhr pin is 

с. asier to nt and aroth and pnaduros pood cotton more easily. .\s ripnrals prodiielum. the double roller gin 
piacs nlmut twice the quantity of tlic riiiple roller pin. A badly ret Miiple rolli r pm can t.d.e as mmli power 
to driac as a double roller pin. firnoacs in the rolkrs arc not tiiiule mlciitioii'illy Iml il i tom i get into the pin, 
they aery rpon mal.e pnwaca in the rolbrs, 11 a man aannl'. to put rut or trii“hcd ictd into giiimd cottoia 
tUre an- fimpicr wna> of dninp ro than by mal.itip ptooacs in the rollir. 

WOI. (.1/r. //o/jKiisoii.) 1 tliinl: Ilicre are i>rc.a.s wbitb liaac not aut iHen t.appcsi wliicli arc mit.dile for 
t’amltHlia, Tliere is a new ana m the Tricbmopcily Distrut wliuli is proaainp Camliodi.t tins aear. 1 tliinlc 
there nte possibilities of cxttndiup tbe cultixntion of Camliodia m tlic Coimi>.itore District. I aaould cLrlamly 
rccoiueicnd the exti iL«ifnt of C.amlKKlia on hUit.dilc roil. 

WitO. 1 liaao itated in my airilttuoaidence tfmt it aa.as at tlie requi't of our biiacn' that my firm altctid 
its prtutslurc and noaa iclls on ilr own rt.audard tape. Tliat rdin- liolb to the e.xport tr.ulo and to the null 
tr.ade. \Yc roll on rtandnrd taqies which ave prepare for ourclats. I’n sh tapu am made tacrj' ir but aie 
try to heap the tjiies exactly the r.ame from jenr t<i aear. In bad ji irn, lliis mi .ms that we nil lowtr tjpes 
instead of altering tbe ta-jie.* 1 lell on the rtniidard tyjK-s of the pri'aioiiH j ear until 1 t.ui gat new tjqics 
out. 1 baac liaal complamtr from home ami llic C'ontuuiit of cotton not la mg up to the i timdaiai tjqie. I 
do not thmh that tbe a-omidainta were jiistifiad m tbe majority of cmir. I Imao fliljiiied l.ajics nijierior to 
my rt.and.ard taqiac anal on one aac.irion I did not to Itomb.iy anal aaiis allowtmcad for it bo 1 liaae not atone 
It ngain. .\s regards tbe adoption ol the liramen nrbitr.allon “ mutual allow nnee'" elame. rellmp cotton is 
not my department. My own jicnonal opinion is that it is oba*ioiisly the fairc.st raettin tlurc is but 1 Imao 
not bad any actual c.xpcn'ancc of it. 

5Gd3. Getting tlean cotton ha merely la aiuesllnn of pajinp for it. If cotton were pul tlirouph openers, 
it aaould mean cleaner cotton but a bipb jiricc aaould Ima'c to be paid for it. IVe cannot sbiji homo imy blull 
as clean ns tbe Tc.xns ramjilc noaa' rlioaan me. 'Jlie rtandnrd of l-iatrjiool is ro liipb that there is a risk of being 
nlloaaanccel on nil rliipments to l-iatrjiool. 

fiCOt. I am not in faa-our of 8,aw pias at all. I tliini; that if American tolUin were roller ginned, 
it would be an improvement. 1 think it is purely the labour difliculty which keeps roller gias out of 
America. 

0Gr)5. (A/r. liobcrtn.) Tlic crop ol Camliodia is sonietbinp like 200,000 bales and that of Tirmoacllics is 
12.'i,000 bales. Cnmbodi.x lias to a certain extent tnl.cii the jilacc of / nruiipaiiiii and rijijwia— not tlie f elected 
larmganni but flic original hirungatmi. Selected Ivrungunni will in couri-o of lime oust a lot of Cambodia. 
Carabodi.a might lie imjiroacd by reicclion. That is a matter for e.\q)crimcnt. It is quite possililo tbal the 
ramc rcsultr might bo obtained with Cambodia, as have been obtained with Utrumjumn If the reed of Cam- 
bodia were rifted in a sicac, the small badly formed reed and also tlio seed of lanivganni and iiji/wm would 
fall tlirougb. It would make Ibo cotton pure and they aaould pet stronger reed but they won’t do that. I 
Imve bad experience of the ncav Govenimciit tj-pcs Comjiany No. 2 and No. 3. They nro a a-ery great imiirovo- 
inciit on Imangami of the last roven or eight years and nro much more even and regular. I jmt the etnplo 
of the ordinary /andiffniiriiat notmorc than Jtlisincb nnd that of No. 3 as jibs of an inch to 1 inch. Company 

3 A is a a cry- briglit cotton avilb a nice colour. It is not iiossibic to oxpre.ss an opinion as to tbo length of 

Us staple until it cornea in in ruflicicnt quantities. As a matter of fact wo have not found it necessary yet to 
have diflerent types for different cliusscs of lanmganni grown by tlio Agricultural Dci).irtmcnt. 1 think the 
lircfccnt premium of Its. 10 for those classes is sufliciciit. 1 consider it full value. After all the premium 
IS governed by competition ; the greater tbo demand tlio higher tbo price. Tlio e.xtra Es. 10 aao pay as premium 
ensures our getting in ns much as wo can. Tlio rclatiao importance of iip/iom to lanmganni at present is 
about half and half but during the present season ns larunganni has become pojiul.irircd, practically no pure 
uppam cotton has been brought in, all lias been cillicr Jiurc larunganni or a mixture of larunganni nnd ujijiaiii 
Tliis is retrograde as only pure strains nro wanted. 'Pure larunganni and pure vppam nro both wanted by 
buyers— tlie mixed stuff is wanted by nobody. Tlie crop is more affected by Cambodia than by 

larunganni because Combodia is groaan on black soil on avhith iipjiam u“ed to groav. 

0000. In ginning Cambodia, wo merely Icnglbcn the slroKo of the moa’ing knia-cs nnd wo use larger grids, 
D-lOtbs inch for Cambodia as against itU inch for vppam. I do not consider platforms for double roller gins 
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an adv'antagc. The outturn of the double roller gin depends on the feeding of the gms to a great extent and 
that has to he done by hand ; the coolies have to bo continually turning the Iwpas over in the box to prci cut 
the seed clogging the knives. Platforms round the gin make it much more difficult for the fitters to attend to 
the gin. There is not as much danger of mixing seed and lint as the result of using boxes instead of platforms 
as might bo expected. There are possibilities of great improvement in the details of double roller gins. For 
instance, there are some parts of the gin which are supplied with the original gin which are never used in practice. 
The V. die is never used in this district. Then again the speeds are aU WTong. We do not use Platt’s speeds. 
The roller speed is too high and the beater speed is too low. I do not think that the roller should ever ran 
faster than seventy revolutions in a minute whilst the beater can bo run as fast as possible. Personally I run 
the beaters 850 revolutions in a minute. I have tried gins driven running to 1,200 revolutions. The rollers 
are seven inches in dkameter. I believe in running the roller slow. The actual loss in lint in the saw gin is 
about 24 lbs in every 500 pounds of lint more than in the roller gin. The lint gets blown away from the gin 
and put in the condenser. There is a lot of the stuff which is made useless by the gin which chops up the 
staple. I made a whole series of tests lasting over a complete season. The cotton of this district is difficult 
to gin. 

5607. I like the system of buying lint better than any other, t.e., the system under which the dealers 
bring in l-apas to fiima uhich gin on their account subsequently, as a rule, purchasing the lint from the 
dealer, who removes his own seed. In ginning we see the whole of the cotton and we have the whole process 
in our own hands. 

5008. I have seen some Cambodia groim in Nandyal. It was very poor stuff. 


Ml'. T. R. KEISHNASWAMI AYYANGAR, Manager, Sri Chidlambara Vinayakar Mills, Ltd., 

Koilpatti. 

' , Esamihed at Tuticoein, SIabch 11th, 1018. 

h 

Written statement. ' ' 


I.— AoKiCTOTtmAL Experience. 


(5) Deshi long staple cotton. 

5600, (10) Experience. — I have not much experience in this line of business except that I have been 
in this district and in this mill only for a period of about nine months as manager. MTiiVt little experience 
I have gained during this short period may not be of much value, specially before such an august commis- 
sion as this, and yet I shall give as much information as I can, and offer my opinions in my humble way 
which may bo taken for what they are worth. I have not been in actual touch with cotton cultivators except 
on occasions when they come to our mills to sell cotton. But I may say most of the cotton purchased for 
the miffs is bought through the middlemen. 

5810. (11) Varieties . — Pulichai can he called short staple cotton or no staple cotton in tl^is district. 
It was not a native of this district, but somehow it got mixed with Tinnevellies. On account of the grcivtcr 
yield, it was liked by the ryots and cultivated along with Tinnevellies. Steps wore taken to extinguish this 
kind of cotton, by the imited action of the Agricultural Department and all the firms dealing in cotton by 
entering themselves into an agreement to reject such cotton and also to penalise purchasing or selling the 


(2) There are three kinds of cotton grown in this district (1 ) Tinnevellies, (2) Karunganni and (3) Caui* 
bodia and all of them may be said to be long stapled. Tinnevellies are a mixture of laninganni and nppam, 
although the original Tinny is harunganni proper. This uppam was not a native of this district, but it became 
mixed with larimganni and the ryots preferred its cultivation as it is an early and even maturing variety 
with whiter colour and as the labour involved in piclcing this variety is comparatively less than larunganm. 
It found ready favour in the northern parts of the cotton tract, as the sowings there were earlier than in the 
southern parts, where Ixininganni stiff predominates. This is also duo to the difference in climatic conditions 
between the north and the south. Even the original harunganni has been greatly improved in its strains by 
the efforts of the Agricultural Department. These arc known as Company No. 3 and 2 and have almost 
replaced the original karmiganni in this district and in the course of a few years there is every likelihood o 
there being no mixture of uppam at all. 

5611, (12) Size of holdings.— In this district, about ten acres may be taken as the average black sou 
bolding of a ryot. Usually tbo ryots set apivrt h.'ilf of tbeir lands for cotton cultivation. 

5012. (13) Yields and profits and comparative returns. — ^Tbo average yield per aero is 1} pothics 
of Icapas, i.e., about 350 lbs. At tbo present high prices, the profits per acre will bo about Es. GO for ordinary 
cotton and for improved strains such as No. 3 and 2, it will be Es. 80 to 85. _ 

5613. (14) Rotations and manures. — In alternate years, cotton is grown and in tbo intervening year, 
iaimbii (bajra) and fodder ciioiam (jMar). ‘Generally sheep manure is applied. 

5614. (16) Suitability oi existing varieties. — In this district, the right varieties of long 6t.apIo cotton 
of Company No. 2 and 3 of Iximnganni are being i>ushed and it might also bo imiwovcd further by selection 

« r_ ^_aa 1«* 4.x. n Inrrrrt ennio TJiJS iS bcIlJ^ 


of seeds of this kind of cotton moic minutely and by supply to ryots on a largo scale, 
by tbo agricultural farm at Koilpatti on a small scale and steps should ho taken to enlarge it 
5615. (17) Prevention of mixing of different varieties.—Tho mixture of other kinds - 
ho prevented in the field, if free supply of seeds to tho ryota bo continued by the ngricultural fann ior 
two more years. If all tho firms make it a point to greatly allowance tho mixed cotton and also give prcimiim 
to tho piao v.arioty, then this mixing will die out a natural death in a few years time as has been (be case 

SGIG. (18) Uses of seed and seed selection.—Gcnerally the seeds from the season picking arc used 

for sowing purposes a)id flic balance therefrom and those from the summer picldng for cattle food, i-yo 

do not general! v make seed seiectiona but select good Iw;ws for seeds, and also piireliato seeds from the Hgr ■ 
cultural Department who arc scientifie.ally doing the selection of seeds. Tlio jiopular belief among tin O 
that duly h.md ginned seed should be used lor sowing purposes is now fast giving way and matu 
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tinned sped now commonly need for pon-inp pnrpneci. If fomo pin'< ore Fct opart Rpccinlly for pinninp reedo 
for ronipp pnrpoece oiily.nnd for no otlicr, nnd it porlicnlnr core be loKcn in pimiiiip lliem, llicn nlone band 
pinninp for powinp pnqioec-! will become ni\nccceeary. 


(c) rmtic Collon, 

5017. (21) Vaiiclics.— Combodin ia Ibe only exotic cotton in tliii dlefricf nhicb io nleo popularly known 
no Amcric.an cotton, nllbonpli it ie n mienomcr to coll it by tbot imme. It ia pcnernlly pnmn in plneca nbero 
tbcrc ore facilities for irripntion. A** on irripated crop, nbont 7.50 lli. may be taken nn Ibe nvernpe crop per 
acre. 

iiOlS. (23) Comp.irnlivo rctnrns. — At tlic prc'cnt price Ibe profits per acre will ‘be about Its. 150. 
Compared wilb onllnnry Tinny nnd Inriivganni, tins b.ns pot n lonpcr nnd stronper elnple. 

5C.10. (20) Suitability of c'xislinp varieties.— Innlcnd of mconrapinp Ibe spread of this kind of evolio 
cotton or of any otber kind. I would prefer improvinp tbe Ftmins of hiniiigiiinii ns Ibe former can bo 
prown only in certain loc.alities under certain fpccific conditions, wberens Inntngnnnl can 1 e prown nnywbere 
in Ibe district in tbe onlinnry black cotton roil. If nl nil exotic cotton is introduced, reeds relecled from 
cotton prown in India rbonld lie used. 

.5(i20. t'onrfition o/ cof/oii. — I find tbere is diflercncp in Ibe quality of cotton pinned in onr fnelory nnd timl. 
bronpbt Irom outside, tbe Inttcr belnp leafy, dirty nnd nl-o recel mixed. Tins, 1 tbink. is due. n little, to not. 
I.akinp particular care to kcc]i tbe pins in n clean Flatc. lint it is inoslly due to Ibe cotton beinc pinned in 
rnmll pinnerlesi cstirblisbcd iit viltapes. nicy nre ti.adly conslrtieled. tbey bnve nn openens nnd tliey Imvo 
no Feed pits, llicsc pins do not prnrr.ally bnve tr.aincd or competent fittcM nnd Ibe owners cannot pel anch 
kind of persons as tbey are not permanently cmployerl Ibronpbont tbe year nnd ns tbeir terviecs nre dispensed 
witb n.s Foon ns tbe pinninp Feason is over. Tlie licensinp of factories, tbe npplicniinn of I'nelories Ael to 
tbese pinneries nnd n prescribed al-andanl of qunlifiention for tbe pin fitlcra will, I tbink, remedy most of tbo 
defects jioinlerl out nl>ovc. 


II.— CoMMrnriAi, Asrrer. 

5021. (30) Local trade customs. — In our mills, we pnrcb.asa cotton pcnernlly lliroupbl de.alen' with 
whom conlmets nre entered into for delivery tbn-e or four weeks nbead. lint this year tbe period bn,s been 
mucli extended nnd contr.act bns licen done Ibrccorfonrniontbs nbend. They brinp Ijijinx to onr pinninp 
fartoiy durinp Ibe sca«oit time. After pinninp, tbo lint is taken by ns nnd tbe seeds returned to Ibe dealers 
who sell tbe Fccrls on tbeir own account. Tbo pinninp season pcnernlly commences in llic Inttcr part of 
Febninry nnd last.s for six or seven montbs, Aftrwardsdcnicrs brinp mncliinc pinned rot ton nnd Iinnd pinned 
cotton known as elurln. Tltc former i« snpjio'-ed to be free from seeds nnd tlie Inttcr will iinve a cerinin 
proportion of seeds nnd so tlicy arc ele.aned in cols and piirebased. A'lijm* nnd cotton nre brinp selerted 
before beinp nccepled. Advances' nre penemlty piven to tbe dealers on /n; ns or eolton broupbt into tbe mill 
com)K)nnd nnd a final settlement is made after completion of contract. 

.5022. (31) St.andardLrallon of commercial names. — As already referred to liy me, tbo commerrinl namc.s 
of various pr.adcs of cotton in tliis district nre Tinnevellier (Inriiiipniiiii nnd ti;i;nm mixed),- pure 1 nruvgnimx 
(specialised by tlie npricnllnr.al fnrm as Company Ko. 2 nnd 3), and Cnml>o<lia. Tlie former two mostly como 
from tbe soutbern pnrt.s of t lie district nnd tbclatterpenerally from tbe norlliern parts. I rcpartl tliese names 
ns suit.able and no alteration is necessary. I do not advocate tbo slandardi'/nlinn of names, ns it would not 
bast tbroupbont nnd ns tbo same cotton prown in different localities is likely to differ in qnnlity nnd cbaractc- 
ristics, nnd n.atur.ally new names will be invented to distinpnisli one from tlic otber. 

5023. (32) Bnyinp apcncies. — ^Tlic best method would bo to pureliase ready cotton from flio ryots 
directly. But as t lie system of purcba«inptbronpli denlctslias Innp been invopue in this district nnd as tbo 
barpaininp with tbo ryots will be frouldesome, it would bo liotterto pnrcbnso rondy eolton in tlio open 
market. In my sliort experience, I find that Hiis too is attended witli difTieiillies, as all varieties of 
cotton arc bronpbt nnd mixed topoUicr in tbo" market. Orpnnired effort.s nlioiild tlicrcfore iin made to 
reject mixed cotton outright nnd the rj-of3_ made to realize fliat pood cotton, would cvontunlly paj- (Iicm 
better tban any mixture. 


in. — STATt.STlCAr,. 

5G2-1. (35) Publication of Liverpool and Bombay prices. — Any forecast of eotton is not possililo 
in India and as dealers nnd rj-bls got information of Liverpool and Bombay quotations and sometimes earlier 
tlian tile firms or companies, daily publication of prices may not be ncccssarj. 


rv. — ^SlAXur.vcTDnp. 

(a) Ginning and jirrssing 

'5025. (36) Type and number of plus and presses.— Double roller gins of Platt Brotliers Jfakcr, 20 
in number, and one gin of four rollers are in use in our factory. There are no presses for cotton. 

5020. (40) Factory labour.— Tboro is not very much dinicnlty in obtaining ordinary labour except 
during tlic plougliing nnd liarvcsting season of other crops, when tlio operatives’ absence is nearly ono-sixtli 
of tbo total number. In tbo matter of capable maclmnics and fitters, slight dilTioiilty in experienced. 

5027. (41) Condition of cotton. — At tlie commencement of tbo season, tlio l-apan brought for pinninp 
is sometimes wet nnd tbey are generally refused or icdried. At tlio end of tbe season, l-apax of voiy inferior 
quality, probniily those rejected during tlic season, is brought for pinning, which wo only gin for hire nnd do 
not take tbo lint for our uso in the milks. 


(6) Spinning and weaving. 

5028. (43) Counts spun and market for yarn or cloth. — ^No. 48 to GOs can bo spun in our f.aotory, 
but we generally spin only 203, 223, 24s, nnd 20s, ns wo have a great demand for them. Our principal market 
is Tinnovelly and some other places in tbo district and also Koltar and other pln^. vvanoore State. 
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fi020. (45) Comlition o5 cotton.— Sometimes, the condition of cotton arriving in our factoir 
is wrotolicd, lieing a mixture of all varieties of cotton, inforiorniulauporiorand also of cotton waste and }:ohdit 
The lomedj', I would suggest, is timt ail tlie firms dealing in cotton should form tlicmseivcs into an organized' 
body and try to penalise such mixture if a certain percentage is exceeded, just as was done in the case of the 
species of cotton hnown ns pvUchai, jar! or maHam. To prevent its cultivation, growth and sale, on agree- 
ment hnown as the Tinnovolly Cotton Improvement Agreement is entered into by .almost all the cotton firms 
and the Director of Agriculture for the last three yenw. The effect of such an agreement was the extinction 
of the said priUchm cotton almost in all parts of this district and there are verj' little traces of the same now. 
In the s.amc way, our desired cfTcot may be achieved in the case of the mixture of cotton. 

5C30. (45) Effect on cotton market of replacement of short staple cotton by long staple,— The replacing 
of long staple cotton for short staple cotton at first may affect a little the cotton market by short supply, 
but, in the long run, it would have a salutary effect such ns the le.ssening of labour, minimising waste of 
cotton, improved quality of yarn produced and of cloth woven therefrom- 


Mr. T. A. KnisHKASWAMi AvrANOAn called and examined. 

5031. (Prcisident.) I bad no training in cotton at all before I took up the mill managership nine months 
ago. Till then I was a Government servant in tlio office of the Board of Eovcniic, Madras. We have a ginnery 
of onr own. There is some mixture of cotton at the end of the season and I think it is intentional. What 
wo reject at tlie beginning of the season is brought back to ns at the end, Wc reject stained cotton and 
cotton affcelod by insects. Hand ginned cotton bos almost disappeared because of the starting of ginning 
factories. TIic cultivators tliink tliat the machine ginned seed is quite ns good as the other, and so they do 
not take tlie trouble to gin their own seed. 

6G32. I l\andlc Cambodia, taruiiffanni and TinncvcUy cotton in my mill. Both Cambodia and iarun- 
ganni are good cottons. Wc generally mix tlicm with tippam for spinning purposes. From pure larunganni 
and pure Cambodia, wo can spin 403 to 448. 

6033. There is a big market for cotton waste. I sold some yesterday for Es. 230 a hhandi of 500 pounds. 
I sold some a fortnight back at Rs. 180 per hhandi. I sold it on condition that it should not be used near 
my mills. I think most of it goes to Pondicherry. The dealers tell me that they arc sending it to Pondi- 
oherry. 

5034. I am in favour of a ready market. It would be n better system than the present one, because 
the dealers at present buy .all kinds of cotton which they mix and bring to us. Sometimes we find out that 
the cotton is mixed and sometimes not. This would be avoided if the cotton were bought ready. My firm 
would come into a combination to penalise mixtures. I think that the Tinnovelly cotton improvement agree- 
ment is a very sound basis of business and tliat the smaller firms would join in such an agreement. 

6035. (Mr. Hodghinson.) Wo do not buy waste. In the latter part of the season, we find some waste 
in the cotton that is brought to us. 

6036. Wo spin <ip to SOs. Wc can spin 60s. out of harunganni and Cambodia mixed in equal propor- 
tions. 

5637. I buy lapas os well as lint. I make ssiles a week or fortnight ahead, sometimes a month or so but 
not more than that. Wo do not sell yarn as far as six or eight months ahead. Owing to the high prices 
of yarn, I make sales of yarn level and four months ahead at present. We sell only for cosh and do not 
give credit or sell on contract. 

5638. (Mr. Pohtrls.) I have bought Company No. 3. It is sometimes certified by the Farm Manager 
that it is the produce of farm seed. I pay a premium for it of Es. 6 toEs. 10. Itis better than the ordinary 
harunganni. In point of colour Company No, 3 is better ; in point of staple Company No. 2 is better. 


Mr. A. ZOLLINGER, Agent, Messrs. Volkart Bros,, (^ticorin. 

Examined at Tdticoein, Maech 11th, 1918. 

WriUen statement. 


I. — ^AGErCDI.TDBAI, ExEERIENCE, 

5639. Preamble . — My activities in cotton growing districts in India have been exclusively concerned 
with the buying of raw cotton (hapas, i.c., unginned cotton and giimed cotton) which, however, owing to the 
nature of the trade and its conditions, seldom le.ads to coming, into actual touch with cultivators. “My 
a<^rioultural experience ” in India can therefore be considered as insignificant, but I am offering below a few 
-remarks in reply to some of the questiorrs baaed on more or less incidental observations. 


(o) Deshi short staph cotton. 

6640. (1) Experience, — I have been stationed at Amraotj, Berar, off and on for nine years, t.e., for nine 
cotton seasons of five to six months each time, from 1908 to 1916. 

5641. (5) Eotatioas and manures. — ^In Berar, no regular cycle of rotations seem to have been followed 
until quite recently. Generally speaking, cotton and jnar were grown alterrrately, but apparently irre- 
gularly, and very often cotton has been grown on the same field for oonseoutive years, in the latter case 
perhaps mixed with tur or mixed with jnar. Since the last few years, the Agneultural Department, Central 
Provinces, has endeavoured — and I believe successfully — ^to induce cultivators to go in for regular 
rotation, mostly with juar and lately also witb-grqnndnuts. In a few tracts, wheat is also a rotation crop. 

(2) Manure had seldom been applied in Berar — ^until again the Agricultural Department introducetl 
artifimal manure. I cannot say whether with any great measure of success. . 

5642. (7) Conditions affecting increase in area. — ^Fluctuations in area under cotton m jjer.-ir 
have during the above period always been within narrow limits as cotton takes up the largest part ol ® 
land in the Ber.ars and cultivation of food-grains and fodder is often reduced to the hare necessities of tl c 
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prorincp nnd nl f inips of liipli cotton price's i-s even ICS's f Imn wlint (lie province requires. For tlii-s isnmo ronton 
nny ssuls'st.entiel incrc.'S'se in nrev under cotton ii hnnlly po's-siMo nnd cerlninly not ndvi'siUo on nocoisnt of its 
infliicnco on price's of food-pr.iin'S nnd coti'seqisent economio condition.<s, oliiefiy of the pooler clnisc? inoludinp 
Inboiir. ' ° 

5053. (8) Uses of seed nnd seed selection.— Cotton seed i.s largely exported from tlie Eornrs to— 

(a) other pirts of Indin in times of crop fnilnres nnd fodder famine clscwlicrc, 

(i) to Europe. 

With high cotton prices, and cheap offers for reed hy export— nnd in times of fodder scarcity, considornhlo 
quantities of cotton seed nre taken up hy cultivators for cattle fodder. 

(2) Trior to the introsluction of reed fnnns nnd seed nnions, coasidernblc qnnniities of hand pinned cotton 
were brosicht to the cliief cotton markets in Ecrnr, the seed of which svna mostly iced for sowing pnrposc.s • 
eccvsionally lijets was offered for sale on condition flint the seed be resold to itho seller of the lapns after 
ginning, for sowing purposes, .such In;x?s being pinned scp.arntoly. Tlie chief feature of siieli lapas appeared 
to 1)0 bulk {high percentage of lint)— n sign of pooel yield- ns hnnd pinned cotton nlso was mostly of better 
hulk th.an most of the machine pinned cotton. Of late years (i.e., with the introduction of rosciim cotton nnd 
seed unions connected therewith), arrivals of hnnd ginned cotton have decreased in Berar, 


■ (h) “ Dfdii ” long ftaph eollon. 

aCAi. (10) Experience.- MycvpcricncesinlongBtnpledde.sfii cotton extend over irregular short periods 
only, n’:.: — 


Guntur-Bciw.ada . 

. (Coconadns) . 

. 4 months 

(inoo) 

Coronada 

.(.,)... 

. 0 

ft 

(1011) 

Broaeh-Surat 

. (Broach) 

o 

ft 

(lOM) 

Coimbatorc-Udamalpcl . 

. (Tinncvclly-Uppam) 

. .3 

ft 

(1015) 

Nandyal . . . 

. (Northerns) . 

. .3 

ft 

(1010) 

Tuticorin 

. (Tinncvclly) . 

. 10 

ft 

(1017-18) 


-P'US. (14) Rotations nnd mannres.— T have no knowledge of the rotations observed in the nbove 
districts but may remark here that nowhere cl'c have I seen so extensive use of manure (top dressing) being 
mdc as in th'' Broach-Sur.af Ui'trict. 

.'■'MO. (15) Conditions .affcelini: Increase In area.— Of the nbove district.s, Broach-Siirnt is least 
likely to bear with nn inerea'c in the cultiv.afion of cotton, conditions being very much tlio same ns prevailing 
in Berar. 

(2) I rhotild. howesir. imacine that cotton cullivnfion could be largely increased in the Coconndn district 
(Guntur, Berwr.da. IVnr.arpnl. Bnj-mundty, Turn, Cocoimdn) where to a certain e.xtent irrigation is, or could 
ie made nvadable. pirnuip fra'on otTers no obstacle nnd labour supply is plentiful nnd cheaper than in the 
Central I*rnviree«, for instance. Earpe tracts in the Cocnnndn district might bo more intensisely cultivated 
than wivs the c.a'c'in 1!V3 but perhaps an improvement has taken place in the menntinio in this respect. Nc.at 
fa order .a.s reganls 'cope for increase of cotton cultivation I hold the " NortheniB " district (Nandyal, 
Broddsfur, Kurr.ool). •• .c.alem (Coimbatore-Tinippur-Udamnlpct), nnd "Tmnevelly” district (Dindigul- 
Yi.'udnpatti.Tnticorin), but I .'hall refer to thc'O dLstricts again under “ exotic cotton.’’ 

*■>047. (10) Suitability of existing varieties. — ^Tlic Buccesa of the Bo-cnllcd "Company Cotton” 
iatroduccal bv the \prlrultural Department. Madra', in the Tinncvclly districtvproves that n considerably 
Etter ta-pe of cotton c.an be grown in these parts ; in tho Korthems district, the Agricultural Department 
Hide t'^rimenls with improved Northerns 'trains which, however, nppear not to have como to n close yet. 

(2) No> have I nnv doubt that, in Broaeh-Sur.at, the present Broach cotton which has very much deterio- 
rated cliefly in length' of rtaple could not I e improved upon, chiefly by better Eccd-Fclccfion, but I do not 

bow whether nnv etlortB have been made in this direction. ,, , ,. • 

5MS. (17) Pr'cventlon of mixing of different vBrictics.-JInlpract.ces in tho nu.xing of hotter 
r-dhy cotton with inf( rior ft vlc= are widespread in India and Fomewhat dilTicult to combat in cerlam districts. 
Tib problem has hern Fatisfnclorily 'olacd by the Agricultural pcparlment, Madrn.s, with regard to Eo-callcd 
cotton in the T.nnevellv district, nnd I acntiire to opine that the samo measures inight bo applied 
ITobablv with coual euccc" to the Northerns and Coconndn districts aihero inferior, short stapled cotton 
^ Ta rXed fre ^^1 frem Bengal and Ganjam (Tiini cotton) and mixed with the local types at tho 
factories tOie comcnimnt mixing of sred lead', of course, to gradual deterioration of the better local (jtcs. 
Tu meniurcs adoptd in the Tinncvclly district against puUcha, are- , 

-rnns in the field by ofTiccrs of tho AgriouUurnl Department and dcstruc- 

' ^ "ion"o; antsZd Tiunevelly. the purchaso of tho whole yield by tho Depa. t- 

iion oi -VnMo ond destnictioii of respective seed, 

ment of ^ pgjion or the Feed thereof nt factories by factory-owners or buyers for 

(I) examination of Tinne jciection of admixtures exceeding two per cent. pmUchai nnd heavy 

n,:— , , , I,«,n sown in ccrlnin Tinnovelly districts with Cnmbodins mixed with 

Tj-ar^vpli- *l;=!on ^ <hc part of buyers nt time of ginning will bo necessarja But tho 

- -vellicF, .and careful a danger to tho purity of tho Cambodia pven if it is not purposely 

>=■4 fcowIng^mlTom'Xrs "'o""’ propaganda 

^fricultural Department. .:„,iinr eondilions have prevailed for years past, short stapled cotton 
V,..: * , " and Bengal districts to bo mixed with Broach styles. Tho quality 

"'Produced by rail from G 'i.iciornted, nnd very likely these foreign seeds have had a groat 
w Broach roHn,, i.no For vp.ars slcndilv . . ,, „ „„„„ . _ 


-....uraiwiiti jjomo.ay innvi, ,. . .p( for instance, is maao oonsmcraoiy more oiuioult. 

{5^ng firms, as in tho Tinnevcliv ' iniddicmen in tho Broach district — who take no further 

j.. her enhanced by tho vciy '''rp'’ " rrsponsiblo for tho importation of foreign inferior styles, 

■—ycft in cotton cnHivntion and wlio <1 .• ,i[„(ribnted nil over tho interior makes sunorvisii 


..j ‘ "r cultivation . , 

‘t'l tUo the prevalence of small giiuung 

VOL. V 


i-torii's distributed all over tho interior makes supervision, such 
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as is oxorciscd by the Agricultural Department and by buyers in the Tinnevelly district under the 
ptilicliai agreement, one further difficulty. Under such conditions, probably nothing else but legislation 
would put a stop to this practice. 


^ (o) Exotic cotton. 

0049. (20 and 21) Experience and varieties. — The only exotic cotton I have had to deal with is 
Cambodia in the following districts : — 


Coimbatorc-Udamalpet 

Nandyal 

Tutioorin 


(3 months) 

(3 „ ) 

(10 „ ) 


1910 

1916 

1917-18 


0650. (25) Conditions affecting increase in area.— That the cultivation of Cambodia cotton can 
bo vastly increased is proved by this year’s increase in acreage in the Coimbatore and Tinnevelly districts, the 
increase in area under Cambodia cotton being estimated to be from 25 to 100 per cent, over last year, at the 
expense of rice and Tinnevelly cotton cultivation. 

6061. (26) Suitabilities of existing varieties.— The rapid development of Cambodia cultivation 
has shorvn that, where the soil and climatic conditions are favourable, and irrigation available, the cultivator 
is very well alive to the increase in income which the growing of Cambodia means to him and the good enquiry 
front consumers at satisfactory prices testifies to its suitability for spinning. 

(2) If the experiments and trials of the Agricultural Department, Madias, with a further improved style 
of Company cotton are ultimately successful enough to justify general introduction, Cambodia will receive 
a serious competition in this new type, at least in the Tinnevelly area, on account of its whiter colour and 
gloss, as well as regularity and length of staple. I understand that these experiments are, however, not con- 

'^^”^66^*^^27) Prevention of mixing of different varieties.— On the question of mixing with inferibr 
growths I have already commented ; I would lite to add here the practice of certain cultivators to let Cam- 
bodia plants stand over for two seasons instead of sowing a fresh crop every year. This practice is equally 
condemnable as mixing with inferior styles, the cotton from “ old ” plants being far inferior to fresh 
in length and strength of staple as well as in colour and cleanliness. The Agricultural Department, Mdras, 
should try to prevent this practice as much as possible as it is impossible for the trade to do so. The so- 
called third and fourth pioWngs of one-season plants must he taken up by the trade although they «re far 
lower than the first and second picldngs and pickings from old crop plants can he mixed therewith so that 
the buyer has really no opportunity to refuse the pickings from two season or old crop plonfs. 

5653 (28) Importation of seed. — American and Egi-ptian seed may he imported dneot by the Agri- 
cultural Department and trials made therewith at Government experimental farms hut successful varieties 
should only be pushed after trials extending over several seasons and the first seed given o^for Rowing on 
a commercial scale should be kept with a few cultivators and agricnUnral or seed nmons When the Centoal 
Provinces Agricultural Department tried to introduce bun cotton, there came occasionally small awiyals into 
the market (half cart at a time or may be one or two carts) but in any case not enough to make 
his while for the busier to keep it separate. Thus be had no choice but let such long stapled tun cotton g 
wHh the test of short stapled cotton and therefore could not afford to pay as much as he would willingly pay 
for marketable quantities, and, as a consequence, the grower was dis.appomted. • 

(2) Later on, when agricultural and seed unions are more firmly established, they mi^ght assist 
Piiltnral Denartment in such trials of exotic and other varieties— hut the ahove-mentioned circumstance 
shmild be kept sight of. Disregard thereof leads to disappointment of the growers and unjust complaints 

wil^aTtrtufoX; Inspects it would, in my opinion, he advisable if a^oultural and 
seed mions were' to invite representatives of the cotton buyers (local mills and exporters) to their “Actings 
^noe OT twice a year, where such is feasible, in order to benefit from the observations and experiences of the 

cotton buyers. 

III. — Statistical. 

6654 (33) Improvement of .cotton forecasL-Speaking generally, the Government forec^ts have 

' subject requires, caimot-be expected. ® undeLstimate. The next best medium should be the 

men, who however, for cL^ftttor D tS officials are trained to the job and kept 

Bevenue Inspector and the Agricultmal Circle ^p „ui,n.;t estimates which might have some claim 

in the same circle for some years, they ought to bejiMe to submit eshmatcsjvn Experience and 

to accuracy, provided they have the ^ a- circles are essential Co-operation vith 'private 

knowledge of the yield for each ^ would Vohahly help further in the compilation of 

firms who make their own enquiries in , P . , . ^ available sooimr than is the case now by publica- 

Bonln toe Sm Ga Jte,'‘pXps\y^caflets, to 

exist) as also the press and mill returns now publKhedse^Matd^ Liverpool cotton prices may 

would serve. 

IV. — ^Mujotactueb. 

(a) Ginning and pressing. ' 

5657. (36) Type and 
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(r>') Sirf ol lalr.-> Till' I'nUi tumril owt I’V tlicr ntc: , j 

r.i Ttitirotisi : .'lO n •<. t -ili H ('t riil'lo (rrl. 

at (V’Sul .‘.ti’ir ; 11'. l.atfi i'! 111! riiMr livt, ^ 

l-lOl rnctiitj' laVoiir.-- a ^rsn t.al tiilr. Inrtory l.al mir )i nvnlt.aMr in i.\inirii'iit qiinlititii'i III 
.af.'K r.r.l'uO il-'U.d' ; iiari ity i'! liK.ur, Itoarxi-I, ivciit- nl tiiiu-i (it rjiidi tiiirn, <.r iilnn' tlio iimnlicr of 
ni'tl.irf t.^f t.'s-r-. n! cl c r.Sid l! r i-iii-.c jilr.u' t» MiiMdiK ir.ilr.a'nl. At Mich j Incci vnf;c<i nrp cnnrijiomlinftl.v 
l-.ich(t. 

tri'.ii. Ccrdillcri c! cotton.'' TMiija-ruii; vith rutton i< t.iiily tircjiu-nt ; in tho lirraiii. oxcd'.ivi' 
t c < ! 1 il t.*ii ! ri! icltcn i- tircly j !.ai ti-tit V\ ihr t\<il“ Ihcnvrhi « ; in thr rnulli, mill in Tiltlroiin 
in jc.ti'. «!•■:. ji-rVn c i! 1 M il pi; i.nl cctti'H hy ty(it» and di ah in ci nlniiiKt llir rtih'. Mmliiilr piiiliid 
I'citon u If • M'h;f . ; tn * 1 . li ina* t'' ( ' a' tl r pnininp ii inc'tly nndr r i( •jK'iv’idih' Mijicr vnii'ii in ihn ion them 
df!;':, t* -M.d 1*1 i.-.r. 1 nt !a! e J m h.i p ct liirrlnj-r pniitd ( nltcn i' apnln IiTi|iiriit m linnch. 


V.— Ci •>i nit . 

''T.l. i4Ci Attitiuto ct tuTrrs to InirtovriJ cotter i.- N’n riHinr me itiijnoird rntlcna ninll.ahli' 
n n. -.tI.! ’"‘i- q; i l! -ii 1 int in iny i ijff.'t.rr. haic Inn i ( ly Iti n In i nrniit.ipr rnllivalfirti. 'rim 
t.a-tt’'.;. i*i it 1 ' d ft: It* liitnl'.' lil ^(^i lie. haiii If'cn jnul r.a jiri-iiiiiiin fur iiiij*Toirfl l'(iiiiji.inv 

f f'tti n Cl rr i ;d i iti *i .r.i.ri r'.’.y r a\ *f ri c oi an 


.'dr. nllf'l and r i-MiiiniHl. 


* .1.1 1 i a' r. 1 1 ;.;' titve in In rar. Knr llf-rar. it I'linn tn hr a cniind ihinp tn jni^h rfi*fuT’i. 
tli enn; ' it ! .* J '-.re! r. In t*r; »t - J !r f>itt. n. A"'.*'* M pill I ft I'liirh liriti r I irld thin any nthrr i nni ly 
at. I K' : ' T r'.*'i •■. I id -T.itci! in ''-ijdr i rrv m-.i ih r.ihli run h. tiirr thr tnlri'dlirlmn *»t ficnmi. Only 

I ly tc'ir c: l,i r i r i;i .a.-n. I'.-r ir r-n. '.'-n did ti"; havr l rri nuirh M.i] Ir jn nf rn that I (In tint I hull, that 

t! r I'l rn *1 1'rlrr It - j'l' cf *1 ' r e* *i i in l.ii r t‘*.r.'l'* Vrri rnnrh (hdrrrin'rrMnijntritiiiihlhrlin.Miri.iiftilvant. 
ft.v ci (I I Im-;;. f i ,r*. ! tn the r*.*4* II ^^n^ (In I tl.inV ll.it it f r ill_i irty inilrh ti.. it trra tn the trade Jirni idrd 
r. *r- - i ;i I ' t't tn dr tr r.rn' Il n *i*i!d J'thI ihly 1*^ t, • lut.d thil.p In r'lndtilf- rrrtftin tr.n la fti fliitfthlr 
fn; it. A' I ..i, , .1 c! (•- l.irh pinniliP (' t.-r ntipr ni.il l.rr.iii-r it pria mil id ii ith nthi r ('Ollnn. 

It i» .iit.!- .1 ' i ”, i f’'t!''n tn p I rn v> ;t!i III ltr:.ir hn: 1 rrtt.iiiili dn tmt nant m irr any rt nin in MBilrtii. 
It f I'-'i I'rrv- rn-'nit.Pel hy l! r .Ipiirnttmat Ilrpirtfii nt I ah iilhi r-nniirlrr thr jnhrl nrniip. A’nrri ni 
I’.ft'lld t. •; 1-r p;-n.n in J It!' nl.rrr h'ttrr •t.ij 1* nitti’ii cm lir ptniiti and l» (-«|il’dK Jirnlilfthlr tn ill" rilltl- 


In <K''r.“t'> 111" lirn'."!!. ?>::rr I.i- *! mm tint c-ittmi (it l-rttf r timhiy and r li'» a« ik II an 

s;*' ' r 'll l-r pt'’- n. It t* ’.t 1 "ttrr ([i iliti mttnn m ptnim jnirc r.nd i‘ hi jd Irt r tnnii adtiiinntc. I dn mil 
thi.'.h t' It t? " arp’iM r'lt ll 't t* ' r'dtii r.'i.r p' t« .i lr-t!r' ttiiil.rnl l> tiiin trntii l1,r »hiirt( r alaidi d rnttriii 

J i.; iv {.,wl. "n r tr.'d.f (!■'•) n‘. J'li ]" t 1 ijn ftt l! r ].tc "lit tin l".r:it f'd tl.r in.rallfil 1 1 llrf al.a)ilr (iimnlltir'a 

In in.r St (. .a « f 'rr'i ( t i M. " n; d n t • ! .-i tna! unility. In Ai' t lhl» I’lr-idi m'y n rin M an (•intli]dr 
in tl .t r* Jr rt. lif re r id i. .ry 'I r I.ririly <ri*t( n hn r.lwair Irrii hmniri n nim ct the N'*! at.ijdi* (nttnmi 
that Ird.i j'n'.i. --1 .-1 d irl nl rn tl " .Iptn iilliir.il Ih |•lllll^r^.l lnlii»liicrd finiiimiy inttnii. all tlm hiiifra 
l-rfr j.-tj.irt'l tn Jui ft hi!’.'!" : i :»riii:ri nirr r.nd al«iir tl.r r.alrr (nr Tiiitulrlhr" 1 do tint hiiiiw why 
that nh n'd l.'dd p’"! rirrynl-x. 

.'•''OS 1 c .'.r 'll riv v 1 r '.l.rr tl.r rcli'in i 1 ' tiwm thr Ir.id" nr.il th" .Ipriridllirn! Ih inrlnirnt ate cheer 
1 .rr than I'.i-i' .'tf in I’e.'.-r. In Ihr-ir. I v. .n fcriiinate em.iiph Inliurt all the nflhita nf the Aprieiillnrnl 
llrpit'i: rt.t i*< re ttrrji''‘‘db‘' ^ hr.rv tii'lii ftll (.etK liilly. ‘'I that in that rr.iiecl it i< niiieli the rame ai 

it 11 th'rc. It i'.'' h'l ? > in t! e H-T.il'.y I’rcid.riri hrit that nai inerrly arrulrntal m my rlay thire urn 

(it 'herti r d ir it.-’n. 

1 d 1 1 . 'It tl.i.h tnr aiiv nf tl.r c(>ttn;i dntrHtr ne-.r to the l!nmh.ay rot Inn mnrl.et any inch nienMire' 
f.i the ; ■ lirl n' nprt. iMt.l I rr" liniild i" mily ad' jd.iMr. Hire they iirtr jin-iihle nn accomil nf the dl.'tnnee 
ftnni I'r n.I iv. fji t! rpe the la.irhfl ii tl.ndcfi r.ith a mitnlfr nf nn-ifhnnta from the llnmhay aide niio could 
t.nl le tahci ir.tn i.ri epric mm! M.<h r.« exi.t* in tin' I'ri'hhtiry tnr jmliV/'ii. Ihnwn here no have nnly pnt 
0 tell 1 rpr iitn.'. in Itnril iy, there arc a i cry larpe niinilar nf rinall and irTr'.imn..dile inerclmnta. The 
(il trrh'r.i'.mn in lirn.irh mttnn n chniiy dm- tn the jienjile nho handle IMnt of llie crop liji tiiere. They ate 
tnn'tlv imndir- nt the Ihir.ili i 'jniriiiiiilly. 'Ilirre ate a niinilr-r nl petty denhm iilin ruler into toninrd 
contr.ictr, rfr^nlit-' pi m rally and it the marhet linplirni to pn npm’mt lli'iii. lliey inal.c no rrniplo ahmit 
rrlhnp nnvlhinp that they ran pel hold of a' Itroadi cnlton. f had nnly or.o aearoii'a oxjiericnce of Ilroaeh 
in Ihli. ll.e rnrtij'hahila in n paid to the at Inal drtcnot.allnii nt the liroach crop liave letrome more marked 
nf late aeara ciuedy I 'caun- the iiiijc rt of fnteipn injor into the Ilroaeh ili'triet liaa hcen more marked of 


hate than it ii.ai I'-fore. 

WCQ. T half la-en li.andliiip CimlKwli.a, Tiiinevelly and llie po-called iip;oiii in llie>*c parts. Cnnihodia 
i I tindmditfdlv the U-«l nf th< •<' and it imma tn Ik- p.ayitip the enltivator heat, othenihc lie iioiihl not liavo 
por.e in for it i'o harpely na hna hren the ca-e. 'Iliia I' niy eecoml ten-on here. 1 liave lioiiplit Iiofh Company 
No. " and Comp iny No. d. 'nicy are iindoulitcdly n pre.al iniprovenient on the ordinary Tintievelly. Wien 
the cotton it ch an and iiell piekial and iheetnimal /o/m ia removed tjcfore pimiinp, it ia a very bcautifnl cotton 
and a po-sl prim can he pot for it for one c.an fell it to any hotly. We fold aome to tho Jfonibny milla and 
thev acre verv p!",a'fal iwtli it and a-hed iia for more thin year. Ujijiam i« a coarKT and roiiplicr eoflon 
than nrtlinar-v TtnncicIly. It in nho eliphlly ehorter in flnjile. I nould rather (ni-h it harh. Wo can do 
better I'ilh /nrati't'iaai iiherc that prova iirll or oho iiitli Camlxidia lihcre tlie country is Miitablo for it. 

0007. Tin re i' certainly i cojie for tlie dovcloprneiit of tlie 7)e)i,artmonl of Apriculliirn in Madras. Tlio 
ofiictM of the l)e]i-irtmcnt all romphiin that thoro is too mitcli iiorl: for tlicm and tliat they cannot dovoto 
ns mneh atfmtion to v.irious Mibjcela ns they notdd like. Tlio f.ciatcnco of Hio Department liaa boon 
Ihormipldy juitified. ^ 

COGS. A« rcpardi the question of crop forcc.ast.s, I hesitate to answer. Aa repatd lliis I’rcflidency, I would 
col like to po on the result of one year’s cxpcricncir. In tlic Central I’roviiices, I nent into this question 
very thorougldv with Mr. Low iihtn’lio was Director ol Agricullnro and with Mr. CTou.ston and no discus'cd 
how the forcensti; could bo improved iijsin. 1 do not think tlial Jfr. Clouston's idea of oatimnting tlio outturn 
by counting tlie bolls, buds and fioMors in a field ia Icnsiblo in India, l iclds lying next to cacli other may 
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r>(lK2. Tlioro in now ii lu'purnto forccivRt for Sttlctim, C'nnil)ocliii.ftn(] TinncvcllicR. TlialiH aninvprovcincnt. 
T)ip croj) of Snli'iiiH in very Hiimll. 

fidS:!. (Mr. Itohrrt.t.) Ju luy opinioii, it in ptcfcriililc to have open mnritcts oh in liernr. I prefer that 
HVHteiii liecniiRo nil tile lirniH con po to the ninrhelH nmj oee for IhciriReireH inHtcnci of buying on fonvnid 
e'onlnietn. If one l)nyfl from Htrong relioblo Koiinil denlerH, lliero i« no Ijniin. .So for, wo imve not Jind any 
clinielilly in getting lieiivery ,ef eollon liom.nuvh (Icnlcm evenwhtn the nmrjcet nent ngninst'thcm hull 
prefer the iiyHleniin liernr. At prejient, J eontrnel for n certain (jimlity but 1 do not hnow whether that 
i|nnlily niff lie delir-ered tome or not bcentiHO the deafer nmy not he ahic to give it on necount of 
unfon.Honable rnin.H or owing to weather conditioiiH generally. If 1 eontrnet in the month of Dectmler 
for “ fully good fnireotlon.” and " fidly good fair eotton ” in not available during the BcnRon then niy firm 
has to aiilTer anil to pay certain pennItie.H, whereiiHif they Irnscd themHclvcH on what 1 aaw, they would 
nfwaVH 1)0 on the aafo aide. 

hos t. Company No. It in a very good eotton and i» niiicb belter tiinn the Company No. 2. It ia an goed ns 
Camborlia in point’of staple and elaHs. ft is mtieli better than ordinary Tinncvellics. 1 linve heard that 
it carr apiu up to •t ta. We were buying it tiro tirat year and prtying a premitrm of Its. l.d to Its. Iti per local 
Marii/i for it, that is Its. 20 to its. 22 per llornlrny hhnmli, but now the jrremtum lias been reduced to Es. 5 


tolls. Sper Eornliav f/iiiiiifi. „ , , ,,, . 

f)()Sr>. (,lfr. irucfi'n.) There are two atylcs of Tiniievelly cotton, “ t/ppam and “ laruvganni. Mrxrng 
derretid.son llm Hrins. Enin darnagod eotton .will, of course, bo sold on its merits. Wo have got good 
cotton opeirenr liere and wherr rain stained eotlori is pniaed through sueli ojreners, the slain opetrs and becomes 

fainter in colour. Alldaningedandinfcriorcoltonprc.-scdintheTinncvcllyDistrictispn.-scU through openers, 

but not the sound cotton whieli is prc.s.scd ns it is. I am under the imprc.ssion that all tlio firms here have 
got cotton openers. The onlv tiring is that orrr cotton is lihcly to bo spoilt by the smaller factorres whtch 
arc' bcin-" pul up all over the district. There arc small capitalists wlio arc putting up such factories wrtlr 
the idea rrf nrnhing a large profit on a small cnirtlnl. They are not particular about beeping tberrgms rn order 
or about having furs/s opeuenr and then' is no particular supervision of the factories. The result is that good 
cotton gets mixed ir; the gin Imu.so with oilv and dirty cotton which mixture nfTcct.s the class, it may Lc 
nslccd wliv do wc not rrfit.se to tnlce delivery of siicli cotton. We cannot always refine it on account of com- 
nctilion. 'iff refuse it, somchod v else will lake it. We have men to select the hapan in the factory- prcmiEes 
and all damaged and inferior Aapas ia rejected and no money is advanced on jt. J know that the imhbis i 
that falls through the cotton opener is sold to dealers. They pick up the hc.sl part of it, mix it J'j*" " “ 

ginned cotton and dispo.sc of it. Tlicre is no otlier mixing. Tiro riunlity of Irand ginned (chvrha) cotton 
wtiieli conic.s i.s very siuall — -only eight to ten thonsand hales a year. , . , . , , • 

fiOSO Tor the last two or three years. I have noticed Hint mucli adulteration witli seed has been going 
on I think that some steps should he taken to slop ttic,sc malpractices. Crushed seed and syhole seed are 
often pnl in purposely in tlie case of hand gimicd cotton. Jn the case of mncliinc ginned cotton, I do not 
think tfint it is done purposely, ft is due to the had setting of the gias. It would he much bettor if the 
Bmallcr ginning factories were placed under the control of the Agricultural Department. 1 mean ''T 
factories those which have only up to six gins. The big factorie.s arcincliarge of first "^Xe 

ilio small fnctorir.s are in clmrgo of only fitters. No man should be allowed to creel a focloiy until complete 
nlaiLS with full details in regard to tho number and kind of gms, whether double or single, the hnd of 
encino and tlic kind of 0 ]renor liavc been aubmiltcd to the Agricultural Department and approved by . 
Sucli factories ought to he placed under the supervision of tho Agricultural Department. It rvould not be 
fair to Plaeo only llie sni^ factories under tho Agricultural Department and not tire big on^. I t^nk that 

1 -nnr Imf wr> iTiav add new ones of our own according to the quahtics avuilabio each se^on. If 

.l., .. p.» o. w.- ««»« »»■' 

contract. It depends on tho Firm wliothcr it is accepted or not. 


Mr. S. SHIOTA, Agent, the Japan Cotton Trading Co., Ltd., Sattnr. ' 

Examined at Toucoiun, JIahoji 12Tn, 1918, 

Written statement. 

I. — AamcuhTunAL Bxpebzenoe. 

(a) " Desld ” short staple cotton. , 

-5688 (11 Experience.-! have been stationed at Tutieorin, Virudupatti and Sattur in the TinneveUy, 

by an arrangement amongst themselves. . . 
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6692. (5) Rotations and manures. — Cotton and food-grains aro cultivated in alternate years. 
Ordinaiy cattle manure is applied. 

5693. (6) Comparative returns. — Though the staple is short, the ginning outturn for this short staple 
cotton is hotter than Tinnevelly {dcshi long staple cotton). The outturn is poor as compared with exotic 
cotton (American or Camhodia). 

6694. (8) Uses of seed and seed selection. — ^The seed is used only for cattle food, and the culti- 
vation having heon stopped, no seed is kept for sowing ; the Government have even burnt all the seeds avail- 
able by purchasing from the agriculturists. 

(6) "Deshi” long staple cotton. ' 

6695. (11) Varieties. — ^Tinnevelly or uppam and hariinganni are the varieties grown in this district. 

5696. (12) Size of holdings. — ^They say about sixty per cent, of the whole cultivated area is under 
cotton ; out of this, 54 per cent, is under actual cultivation of aU varieties of cotton, but no exact figure can 
be given. 

5697. (13) Yields and profits and comparative returns. — Uppam or Tinnevelly varieties yield about 
two poihis equivalent to about 600 lbs. hapas. The /;<irHnyn)int variety yields about If potti or about 
420fibs. l-apas. The Icarunganni variety produces a better outturn in ginning and, having somewhat longer 
staple than uppam or Tinnevelly varieties, commands a profit of about Es. 5 to 10 per pothi of 240 lbs. kapas 
over uppam or Tinnevelly varieties. 

5698. (15) Conditions aHccling increase in area. — The cultivation of this long-staple cotton is being 
done from time immemorial, and as such all available area has already been cultivated. There cannot 
be any increase unless people do not care to cultivate some food-crops every year. 

6699. (16) Suitability of existing varieties. — Generally right types are now being cultivated and 
the Government are now experimenting with the cultivation of karunganni variety at their farm in Koilpatti 
with a view to improving the staple of deshi long-staple cotton. 

5700. (17) Prevention of mixing of different varieties. — ^We highly appreciate the endeavour of the 
Government of Madras and the methods adopted by them in connextion with the improvement of long 
staple cotton and eliminating of short staple variety. The strong attitude of the buyers in co-operation against 
the short staple rvill put an end to the cultivation of that variety. 

6701. (18) Uses of seed and seed selection. — The seed is used for cattle food. Some time back some 
rvere exported to Europe for extracting oil. Seed selection is practised by holding-back best dried kapas of 
first picking and then hand-ginning it. 

8702. (19) General economic conditions. — ^The agriculturists are always 'in such a condition that 
they have to borrow money from capitalists at high rate of interest for dealing in cotton and seed, etc. Conse- 
quently co-operative agricultural banlcs, lending money at a reasonable rate of interest during the ploughing 
season and at the picking time, etc., will be a great boon to them. 


(c) Exotic cotton. 

6703. (21) Varieties. — Cambodia or otherwise known as American is the variety grown at this tract. 

5704. (23) Comparative returns. — Tliis variety grows by irrigation in red cotton soil unlike the uppam 
or Tinnevelly, which are cultivated in black cottonisoil. The acreage cannot be definitely stated. But it is 
on the increase year by year. 

(2) The ginning outturn of this variety of cotton is better than that of deshi long-staple cotton, i.e., 
Tinnevelly, by about eight per cent, and equal to that of karunganni. The yield is equal to that of karunganni 
cotton. 

5705. (24) Rotations and manures. — Most of the plants of tliis variety are cultivated every year, but 
less than about 35 per cent, of the plants are kept for about two years, despite the deterioration in quality. 

5706. (28) Importation of seed. — ^No experiments of imported seed have been made. It is very desir- 
able to get seed imported from Egypt and America and try it. 


II. — CoMMERCiAn Aspect. 


8707. (30) Local trade customs. — In these districts, the farmers do not bring kapas to the factory 
directly, but there are some middlemen, who style themselves as cotton dealers and who act as intermediaries 
between the firms and the farmers. These make advances to the formers according to their financial resources, 
and make contracts with them for small quantities. Then they, in their turn, sell in lumps to the firms and 
thus have the cotton marketed. These middlemen sometimes sell and buy and vice versa and thus taking 
the risk of the market on themselves. The business between the dealers and the firms is generally transacted 
in forward contracts for delivery in about ^two or three months. 

5708. (31)' Standardization of commercial names. — The commercial names of the various grades of 
cotton are — 


Tinnevelly 

Uppam . . . . 

Karunganni . 

Cambodia or American . 


. From Madura, Eamnad and Tinnevelly districts. 

. From Trichinopoly and Coimbatore districts. 

. From Eamnad and Tinnevelly districts. 

. From Madura, Eamnad, Tinnevelly and Coimbatore dis- 
I tricts. , 


These are known by their respective names given and there is no need for any change. 


III. — Statistioai.. 

6709. (33) Improvement of cotton forecast. — The forecast, which is being published, has not 
found its way into the hands of the traders. The same is more or less an official record for Government only. 
Itis suggested thatfigures, suchas acreage, yield, etc., may fcc collected for each fahifc separately and pub- 
lished from time to time during the cotton season. ' 
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Mr. 3'. .7. .Stam;*; nnd Sfr. 7V. i;. 


IV.— MATJitrACTDiir. 

(n) nintiiny nriil jtrrfriiii;, 

r.7in. (30) Tyre ntid nnmbcr Of rina nnd prpjsrs,— Oiir tnrinry nil), iliirlv doiiWo roller cins is in 
rourre ol rniwlnirtinn j l.r.itlri, vp Imvo rti^nK. <1 -J8 doiiide rnllrr pin-i nnd l;to iiy'drnulio jirc’Poi 

r>7U. (43) Conitlllon of collon.—Vrr^- nfirii tl,t< ryot-, tmtif; M l.npnK nnd codon miAcd up with 
pood nlnd mil. n view to ftcl liic full price for pood qimlity. 3!ut owinp to tlio I:ccn competition nmona f)jc 
lirini, It 11 diniridt to prevent it. ° 


V.-C;i;M;i:Ar„ 

r.713. (40) Altitude of hnyera to Improved cotfona.—Arinnlly n premium of Ite. 30 to Iti. 1C Iim been 
p-iid jH-r COO till, rot (on over '3'innevel/y for larunjnnni, which Ii niimlly lonp-BtnpIe cotton. 

C7in. (47) Effect of tvnter rnles.— Intlic-ediitrirte, nonntcr-r.it’o ii ehnrpcd ns cotton h cultivated 
in Mack cotton fell. 


Mr. S. SiiiOTA railed nnd exnmined. 

C7M. {Vrr~i<Url.) .7ry e.xjierience hai I.cen confined to thii tract except that I wn-i in Khandesh /or n 
very rliort jieriod. .Inpanr^e nre the hippeit romiimem of Indian fhort ntnplc cotton. Tlicynlio buy lonp- 
ftnple cotton. The bull; of the lone f taple cotton Died in .Tnpin comei from Jlro.acli. All the cotton 1 buy 
In India 1 export to .Inpan. 1 buy to niiil the rr/piirementa of the milli in .Inpan. I rend cotton to Jnp.an 
on {y(«ci « hich n r hare there. 7fe rend pure cotton to .Tnpan nnd do not mi.t ; my firm felli in Jnp.in. Ti'c 
nre only rornmii'inn npenli. Onr pnrrhn"(“> drjiend on the demand )jy the .Tnpa’ne'c milli. Wc bay nnd 
fell nt onr own riik. 

f>7lG. 1 do not wiih tondd nnythinp to my written ftalenientcirept that I fhoiild like to fee tome effort 
made to rtop Cambodia beinp hefit on the pronnd for more than one year. Tliii practice should bo stopped 
ni it fpoili the cotton, 

.'■710. 1 f honhl alio like come arransements made to finanee the ryotf, who are now in tho bands of the 
monrylendent. In .lapaii. there nre many bank.i uhicb finance the cultivnlorf. The cat.ablisbmcnt of co- 
0 {Jer.ititT societiei ii eiicoiimped in .Inpan 


Mr. F. J. STAKES and Ulr. W. E. WINTER. Dircefors, Messrs. T. Sfanes & Company, Limifed 
and Coimbaforo Spinninf: and Weaving Company, Limifed, Coimbafore. 

ExAsn.vnn at CoiJinATor.i:, MAr.ai l.Srn, IDIS. • 
nVi/ten t'.attmrnl eulinilted by ,7fr. F. J, Sianef. ^ 

II.— CoJoinnciAL Aspect. 

C717. (30) Local trade cnsloms.— Cotton in this district is purclm'cd entirely from middlemen, who 
in some cn«cs own pinninp factories. They obtain tbeir supplies from cidtivntors or sranllcr dealers who 
in rnany ca'c.s nre under ndrnnees to them. Forwnrd contrnets arc becoming increasingly the custom hero 
nnd it is estimated tlial nearly onc-tliird of tlic crop to be harvested in Jfnrcb, ApriJ nnd Mny has already 
been sold by tbc'c middlemen. 

6718. (’31) Standardization of commercial names, — The commercial names of the various grades of 
cotton with wliich I nm best acquainted arc ns follows ; — 

(1) Cnmbotlin, (2) f/ppoui, (.3) Tfinynmpalinm Bonrbon, (4) Clicnnimnlni Bourbon, nnd (5) Kadant. 

The first two coltorw nre grown largely in the Coimbatore District, but also ^ow well in the Tinncvclly 
Bislrict, whilst Tliaynmpalinm und Clicnnimnlni Bourbons nre grown in tho districts between Erode and 
Dlinrampuram. The prc,.!ent commcrcini names of nil cotton in India might be nltcrcd with ndvanlage to 
cu.stomers nnd dealers by adding the name of the locnl district in s\bich the cotton lias been grown, such as 
Coimbatore Cnmbodin, I’olinclii Cambodin, or Coimb.atorc vjtpam, Pollacbi vppam, Tinncvclly itppam and 
so on. Tho same cotton and from the same seed often grows better in one district Ilian in another. 


r\\ — ilAxurAcrmiE. 

(a) Ginninrj and pressinj. 

6719. (36) Typo and namber of gios and presses, — Wo use double roller gins by Platt Brothers, 

Limited, and have thirty such gins working at our Pnllndnm fnctoiy. _ -if 

6720. (38) Saw gins versus roller gins. — Wo liaro bad no actual expcrienco with snw-pns, mit 
understand that they were the type of gins introduced when machine-ginning first began in this district. Ao 
doubt tho saw-gin turns out a better quality and cleaner lint than a roller -gin, but it plays havoc mtn tlie 
staple because the crop comes in and ginning is in full siring during tho hot weather ; comequently the staple 
is very dry and brittle, so that it is easily strained and damaged in a saw-gin. _ Assuming that saw giM are 
tho best typo of machines for the long stapled Cambodia and Bourbon cottons, it would not pay to use tuem 
unless tho ait of tho factory was rendered humid enough to strengthen the staple sufficiently to avoid breafi- 

6721. (401 Factory labour. — We have not experienced any difficulty in obtaining labour. 

5722.' (41) Condition o£ cotton.— Tho fiapas usually arrive badly adulterated with MenoreottoM 

and diseased H-apas, whieh has to be picked out to soracextentin tbefactory. This could be avoided, if picking 
in the fields were to be properly Eupervised by tho ryot orsome responsible person. ^ 
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(6) Spinning and weaving, 

5723. (44) Condition oE cotton.— The condition in which cotton reaches our mills is very objection- 
able indeed in many c.ases, and this question, we consider, is the most important under this heading for, if 
proper action is taken, it would bo the means of improving Indian manufactured cloth both in hand and power 
looms. Our chief objection in local cottons such as Cambodia and Bourbon is broken seed, which is due, 
in our opinion, to had ginning, improperly set gins, gins in bad repair and ginm'ng the kapas before they aie 
well dried. Broken seeds in cotton are the greatest pest a cloth manufacturer could have, because like nep 
they cannot be got rid of in the course of manufacture and appear in the cloth when woven, giving it a very 
dirty and speoky appearance. Nep is also very common in the ahoye two named cottons, and this again 
is due to improperly set gins. Another great objection, which we have to make about the way the cotton 
reaches us, is that of mixing inferior grades with Better grades to improve the average of the delivery. Some- 
times we find Cambodia adulterated by uppam to give it a better colour, whilstit is a very common practice 
for dealers to mix nadam with Bourbon cotton also to improve its colour. Nadam and uppam cottons are 
X'ety white but short in staple and are of cheaper grades than C.ambodia or Bourbon and they are very often 
used for improving the colour of longer stapled cotton, at the same time bringing in more profit to the dealer. 
The remedies for the above two objections is the Government control of all ginning houses, for some ginneis 
are the greatest “ mixers ” and are also the men who break the seeds and introduce nep, forin many cases the 
ginner is the middleman between the ryot and consumer. Where the ginner has no further interest in cotton 
than that of ginning it, the quality is of the best, but where the ginner is also the cotton merchant, it is very 
often the opposite. Until the ginning houses are controlled to see that each quality is kept separate and 
that the gins are kept in good order, wo cannot expect any improvement in the condition in wluch cotton 
roaches our factories. As owners of a ginning factory, we are quite in favour of Government control. 

5724. (45) Effect on cotton market of replacement oE short staple cotton by long staple. — On the whole, 
short staple cottons in India have the best colour and these are used in cotton mills purely for blending 
and not for strength; If long stapled cotton is going to increase largely and short staple supply decrease, 
the demand for cottons of good colour is bound to increase, whilst the supply of same has decreased, 
hence we thiidr that the price of the cotton will go up, whilst the rates for long staple will remain the same 
or go down seeing that supply has increased. In our opinion, the long staple cotton grown in India has seri- 
ously deteriorated on the whole, whilst the short staples, which are indigenous, have not altered in quality 
forages. Cambodiacottonsomefiveyearsagowasanoxcellentquality andequaltogood middling American, 
but to-day this caimot be said of it. It is more or less stained and full of impure and unripe fibre with a 
dull colour. We think that if more attention was paid to the improvement of the indigenous cottons of India, 
better results would be obtained than those now obtained by Government from long staple cottons. 

V. — Gekerai.. 

6725. (46) Conditions of buyers to improved cotton. — Our experience has been that buyers hove 
been prepared and have paid higher rates for improved cottons, and cotton of good colour free from any im- 
purities such as stained unripe fibres, broken seeds and leaf and of good staple will always find favour with 
any exporting firms or manufacturer in the district provided such is available in commercial quantities, 

6726. (47) Effect of water rates. — We consider that the water rates charged have an effect on the 
cultivator’s preference for a particular crop in so much that the water rate is a standing expense and it is 
on this expeirie and market rates for his produce that he decides on what to grow. Water rates and market 
value of produce are the two factors by which he mustdetermine his produce whether cotton, paddy, or wheat, 

5727. (48) Desirability of alteration in water rates. — ^We consider that changes are called for in 
the schedule of water rate at present in force for the reason that one crop requires much more water than 
another crop does, and a schedule should be prepared on a basis of a crop that requires the most or the least 
water. , 

■ Mr. W. E. Wikteb called and examined.* 

6728. (Jlr. . Ifudia.) 1 am a Director of Messrs. Stanes and Company. We have spinning and weaving 
mills in Coimbatore with 47,000 spindles and 370 looms. We have two spinning mills, one old and one new 
and we are also running the Mall mills which .are started by some Indians here, but did not do very well and 
so we took them over. The bulk of our production goes into weaving yam. We use Cambodia, Thayam- 
paliam Bourbon, Chennimalai Boimbon, Westerns and various grades of short staple cotton from the Bombay 
side. During the last five or six years, deterioration has occurred mostly in the staple and strength of Cam- 
bodia. Thayampaliam Bourbon is an excellent cotton still. Its staple is one inch. It is really a very fine 
cotton, very good to handle and spins excellently. It is mostly grown on the Dharapuram side. It seems 
to me to be a cotton which has a strong test for that particular district. Unfortunately the quantity of that 
cotton as compared with Cambodia is very small. We could buy up all that is cultivated. I think we take 
the bulk of it. We have not been able to understand why that cotton will not grow elsewhere. It is a dry 
crop cotton. There is nothing much in Chennimalai Bourbon cotton. 

5729. The deterioration in Cambodia is in staple, colour and strength.^ The staple is not nearly so long 
as it used to be. The strength is also very much less than it used to be and the colour seems to have deterio- 
rated. We have a sample of Cambodia grown on the Agricultural College farm here, in my office now. It 
is a most excellent type of cotton. I showed it to a dealer about six month^ago and he said that 1 would 
never see that type again. 

6730. We buy lint. Wo do not buy kapas so that we do not see cotton in the form of kapas hero. We 
have a ginning factory at Palladam with about thirty gins where we get kapas but we do not actually buy 
it. The dealers merely bring the stuff to us to be ginned and we are simply ginners. The cotton belongs 
to other people. If we see good cotton, we may bu^t for ourselves but we buy very little indeed from that 
ginning factory. It is purely and solely a ginning factory. We are not there to care for and look after cotton. 

5731. The ginning percentage of what we call A. I. Cambodia is 38 per cent, knd that of A. I. No. 1 cotton 
is 34 per cent. Irrigated Cambodia is decidedly better than unirrigated. That is one of the great points 
with this cotton. Cambodia is not a dry crop. Attempts to grow it as a dry crop have, in my opinion, caused 
failure in the strength and staple of the cotton. The cotton needs both irrigation that will reach the roots, 

• Owing to Mr. Stones' alisenoe from Coimbatore, Mr. Winter was examined on liis written Btatemcnt. 
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audkopt ia order aad tliat the oottoa ia not adulterated, you would be helping the manufacturer. Our firm 
would have no objection to a system of licensing. Ab I was on military duty until three or four days ago, 
I have had no time to go tlurough the evidenoo given before the Committee and to consider the question of 
licensing, but personally I think that our firm would not have any objection to the issue of licenses to control 
ginneries if they were found fraudulently mixing different varieties of cotton. 1 should say it is rather a good 
idea. If what is aimed at is the elimination of adulteration or spoiling of cotton, our firm would be most 
glad to help Government in the matter, I have no objection to making it a condition of the license that the 
gins should bo properly set so as not to allow seed or other extraneous matter to pass through into the cotton. 
lYe ourselves endeavour to keep our gins so well sot that seed ia kept out. Seed which passes through the gin 
into the lint ia most difficult to got rid of. As it is, wo have to pass all our cotton through certain 
machines to try to got rid of leaf. I am not sure whether the leaf in the cotton is tho result of bad ginning 
or tho result of bad piolang, no doubt bad picking has a lot to do with it. Cloth would fetch two annas more, 
per yard, if leaf aad other extraneous matter could bo kept out of it. A certain amount of broken seed comes 
in long stapled cotton but not so much as in short staple cotton. The major part of the trouble is the leaf 
that comes in Westerns. I consider seed scleetion is a remedy against deterioration. I see no reason why 
Government should_uot control seed for sowing purposes. How far Government control should extend needs 
consideration. 

6738. All tho gins in our factory are double roUcr gins. Wo have had no experience with saw gins. Mr. 
Stancs in his evidence has suggested that humidifiers would have to bo used in a factory if saw ginned cotton 
was to bo made to pay. I have had no experience of the effect of humidifiers on saw gimicd cotton. The 
reason why Mr. Stones suggested their use ia that they keep cotton from becoming brittle. We have humi- 
difiers in oim mills for tho express purpose of keeping cotton from becoming brittle, etc. 

6739. As to the question whether long stapled cotton does not pt a proper premium on account of it^ 
low ginning percentage as compared with short staple or whether it is duo to mixing, all I know is that the 
mixing which goes on in the ginning factories deteriorates tho cotton and when cotton is brought to us in 
a dirty condition wo naturally pay less for it. If a man brings us a good sound solid lot of cotton which 
is unmixed and unadulterated, we pay more for it. The remedy lies in stopping tliis mixing in tho ginning 
factories and tho proper premium will come in consequence. There is one point. I think it is the exporters 
who have caused a tendonoj’ to mixing. They seem to bo willing to take much inferior cotton to that ^yh^oh 
wo would take for tho same class as there is so much competition amojrg them. Tho exporters to Continent 
mostly buy cotton on class and not on staple. They pay no attention to staple. 

6740. (Mr. Hodgkinson.) Wo should only got about fifty khnndis of cotton with a blow room loss as 
low as three per cent. The average blow room loss of Cambodia is eight per cent. When we get more than 
eight per cent, blow room loss wo ponaliso tho dealer. If Cambodia is properly grown, properly picked and 
properly ginned, it should not lose more than five or six pet cent. 

6741. The staple of Cambodia is weak this season owing to north cast winds blowing and there being 

no moisture in the air. It is about one inch in staple. The staple of wp'pavi is from -I to ^ths of an inch* 
Tho average is about ^tlis inch. , 

6742. Wo never find fly mkxed with tho cotton wo got from Bombay. Tho fly which wp get from our 
mills "We use for our lower counts. Wo sell very little of it. Wo used to sell nearly all of it. But undpr 
improved methods of manufacture wo now use almost every bit of waste we have. 

6743. (3Ir. Roberts.) I do not think tho quantity of Thayampaliam Bourbon cotton which is grown, 
exceeds 3,000 kkandis. The quantity of Chcmximalai Bourbon cotton is a little more, say about four to five 
thousand khandis. Thayampaliam Bourbon ia one inch in staple. Good Thayampaliam Bourbon is over 
an inch. Cambodia is soven-oighths of an inch in staple. Bourbon is cheaper than Cambodia because it loses 
more in thejblow room. Tho price of Boiubon is about Bs. 50 a khaiidi lower than that of Cambodia. 
Tho blow room loss of Bourbon comes to nine or ten per cent. It is the most varied cotton of ail in 

quality but the staple is always right. , i. • 

6744. I cannot say that the rule that the higher the ginnmg percentage the longer the staple applies in 
all oases. It seems to bo so in tho particular case of A-I and No. 1. There is a difference of one eighth 
inch between them. Bor staple we should pay Es. 10 more for A-1 quaUty than for medium quality for a 

khandi of 600 lbs. . • i.- , 

8745. Wo eoadomned Mr. Wood’s karunganni cotton faecauso it was dirty. The karunganm which was 
given to iis by Mr. Wood was not tho same karunganni as that which I saw in Madras. In fact we did not 
think that the cotton wo got from hero was karunganni. There was not a sufficient quantity to put it to a 
apinnih" tost. If that karunganni could be brought to seven eighths inch in staple in this district, it would 
be hn immense boon. It is reaUy a good cotton and is a dry cotton which is grown on dry land I believe. 


Mr. T. G. RALLI, Agent, Messrs. Ralli Bros., Coimbatore. 

Examined at Coimbatobb, Makoh IGth, 1918. 

, 1 

Written statement. 

X 1. — ^Aobioultubai. Exbeeibnoe. 


(a) “ Deshi ” short staple cotton. 

6746 (11 BxnetiencB.— I have been stationed for three cotton seasons in the Tinnevelly District and fot 
the last vear at Coimbatore. I am not in direct touch with cultivators. 

fi747 (21 Varieties— The short staple variety grown in the Coimbatore District IS knoivn as uppam or 

iihitoa which variety since the introduction of Cambodia (also known as American) has been steadily 
d^ffig to about onctwentietb of the total crop. 

(b) “ Deshi ” long staple cotton. 

nil Varieties— The mixed variety knoivn as Bourbon-nadam (Bourbon, long stapled, about 
two-thw' nadam short stapled one-tbird) is grown to a smaU extont-about one-twenty-fourtb of the total 
crop— on light soils in the eastern parts of the Ckiimbatore District. ^ 
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(c) Exotic collon. 

5749. (21) Varieties.— The long stapled variety known as Cambodia (or American) is now generally 
grown all over the Coimbatore District. ° 

5760. (25) Conditions affecting increase In area.— As most of the land in tliis district is suitable for tlio 
cultivation of Cambodia, the decrease or increase in the area under cotton depends almost entirely on the 
level of prices of cotton as against food crops. 

6761. (27) Prevention of mixing of different varieties.— Practically no deliberate mixing takes place in 
this district but only accidental mixing to an unimportant percentage. ' 

5762. (28) Importation of seed.— Without excluding the desirability of importing seed direct from 
America- and E^pf for scientific experimental purposes, it may be considered essential to improve by 
selection the varieties already acclimatised in India, especially with a view to prevent the degeneration of a 
desirable variety. 

II. — OoMMEBciAii Aspect. 

6763. (30) Local trade oustoms. — The marketing of the crop takes place as follows : — 

The petty dealers buy the kapas from the ryots in small villages and bring it to certain market places and 
resell the same to big dealers or the ryot himself brings the kapas to the market and sells the same either 
through a broker or direct to the big dealers. The big dealers, some of which are also gin-factory owners, 
buy the hapas in the local market either from the petty dealers or from the ryots and the kapas is then 
distributed to the ginning factories. The big dealers sell mostly on contracts, for short or long deliveries, to 
the buyers who are the Indian mills or their representatives, the local merchants and the exporters. The 
cotton is tendered, after ginning, in loose by the dealers against their contracts. But some of the buyers 
arrange to advance money to the big dealers on the security of the kapas and cotton deposited against 
their contracts in the ginning factories. 

5754. (31) Standardhation of commercial names. — The varieties of cotton grown in the Coimbatore 
District are: 

(а) Bourbon-nodom. 

(б) Uppam (or ukkan). 

(c) Cambodia (or Amerioanl. 

There are so far no special names for the different grades of each variety. 

III. — STATISTICAIi. 

5765. (35) Publication of Liverpool and Bombay prices.— I do not consider publication of laverpool 
and Bombay prices necessary as these prices are known through the local, merchants, who rccoiro direct 
information from Bombay. 

Mr. T. G. Rau. 1 called and examined. 

5756. {Mr. iVaiia .) — ^I have been three years in the Tmnevelly district. In 1912, I was an Assistant at 
our Tuticorin Agency. In 1914, 1 was in charge of our Sattur Sub-Agency ; in 1915, 1 was in charge of our 
Tuticorin Agency and in 1917, and this year I have been in charge of the Coimbatore Agency. I have been 
in touch with Titmevolly cotton and Cambodia cotton. My experience of Cambodia is that it is the best 
staple cotton that I have seen in India. I think the staple is deteriorating. It is shorter than it used to bo 
and it is also uneven. As to strength, it is, of course, for the mills to give an opinion. Ilio coloiu of 
Cambodia in this district is a little loss creamy than it was. The tondoncy is to booomo whiter. The 
girming poroontaga of Cambodia has kept at about 33, though, at the very beginning, when it was 
introduced in the Tinnovclly district, I understand it was as high as 40 or 42 per cent. 

6757. For the last two years I have not been in touch with the Tinnovclly district so I cannot say 
much about karunganni. When I was in Tuticorin two years ago, I considered tho staple comparatively 
bettor than that of ordinary Tinnovelly. Wo do not buy uppam. 

5758. I am of opinion that the staple of Bourbon-nudam when the percentage of Bourbon is high is 
bettor than tho staple of Cambodia. Bourhon-naduwt is grown mixed but in tho latter part of tho pickings 
the percentage of mdam is always higher because Bourbon is an early maturing variety. Wo occasionally 
buy this cotton. The Indian mills usually buy it. I have bought very little this year and I caimot say if 
it is deteriorating in quality. From the samples I have seen ol Bourbon-uaduHi cotton this ye.ir, I slioiilu 
say that its staple is distinctly bettor than that of Cambodia. It can bo grown profitably only on light soils 
in the eastern parts of the district. That is what I have hoard from the dealers. 

6759. At present tho prices of cotton arc so high that the area under cotton will increase and that 
under food crops will decrease. Cambodia and other cottons arc marketed in a practically pure state. 
There is some accidental mixing in tho field. On tho border of tho npjnm tract, uppam is also mixed uhn 
Cambodia owing to o,arolo3snos3 in tho ginning factories. I do not think it is done deliberately, iiio 
gmiiing poioontago of npjKiiii is 25 against 33 for Cambodia and besides tho seed of vppam, when pure, coni- 
mands a better price than that of Cambodia. I cannot say if the giimcrs try to gm cotton clean. It 
depends on tlio standard of selection of the buyer who takes delivery of cotton. We point out any defects in 
the gins to those factoiy owners who aro under an agreement with us and they get the gins set right. 

6700. There is a lot of forward buying in this district. This j’car is an exceptional year. So far as our 
experience goes, we have always been able to get the quality sold forward by the dealers on an average. 

6761. (Mr. Ilodpkinson.) — We sell on type samples. Of course, our typos aro revised from time to 

time. Forward scliing does not tend to deteriorate the quality under normal conditions. 11 hen the 

conditions are abnormal and there is A big diflorcncc in price, tho dealers who have sold lic.avily may he 
inclined to press touders of inferior quality. IVo usually allowanoo cotton nliich is inferior to the quality 
sold. IVc do not pay a premium for a quality which is above the typo but n o average tho auiicrior tcmler w nil 
ail equal quantity of inferior cotton. I am of opinion that tho mutual allowaiico ” clause in the llremcii 
Arbitration Rules would encourage buyers to givo a premium for cotton of better quality than the quant/ 
contracted for. I do not know whether allowances have been given to us under the mutual allonanco 
clause of tho Bremen Hulcs as these aro matters which aro ceiitraUzcU in our Bomb ly firm. Hero wo 
simply receive instructions to ship such and such classes of cotton. If tho Bremen arbitration c aiiic were 
adopted by Livori>ool. I think !t might tend to attract bettor cotton to tho homo market. 
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6762. (JlZr. Jtoherts.) — ^In normal years, I shonld say tlio proportion of crop here which is sold forward 

for long deliveries is about onc-lialf and for short deliveries about one-half. By short deliveries I mean 
from five to fifteen- days, and by long deliveries about two or three months. There is no ready market for 
lint. There is a ready market for ka-pas which is all bought by local dealers who sell it to the firms, who 
export cotton, from this district. We usually buy on certain types from the dealers. As a rule, the type on 
which the de.alers sell to us is liigher than what his tenders turn out to be ; so allowances have to be made 
or some tenders have to be rejected. If any deidcr delivers a lot of better quality, ho usually gets a premium 
for it. It is difficult to select kapas to get an exact tj'pe of lint. It always pays the dealer to supply a lower 
qujility than the quality contracted for. If be delivers to us higher grades, we can average them with the 
lower grades delivered by him. IVhcn wo are buying hipas in a ready market, we select it up to our 
required types and pay accordingly. e 

6763. Taking the grades to bo equal, tho price of Bourbon Is about the same as that of Cambodia. 
The staple of Bourbon is better but tho quality is lower. Very much depends on the percentage of nadam, 
also in tho Bourbon. Nadam cotton is not grown separately. 


Mr. T. TAKAYANAGI, Agent, Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Ltd., Tuticorin. 

TuIS WrUfESS WAS NOT OnAlLY ESAMESED. 

Written statement. 

5761- Neecssity for seed selection. — ^Practically I staj'cd last season at Tuticorin, as agent 'of the Mitsui 
Buskvu Kaisha, Ltd., Bombay, and what I have gathered during my stay there, from personal knowledge 
and inquiry, I jot down here. There are tw’o varieties of Tinnovclly cotton in general classification, namely 
(a) uppam, (6) karunganni. Tho former is white in colour, but coarser in staple than laninganni. The 
latter is pure, original Timiovclly cotton, and as compared unth ttppam, it is brighter in colour and more silky 
and soft in staple. But, at present, tho main partis composed of uppam and kanmganni has not yet secured 
that development and spread which it really deserves. Tliis is oiving to tho want of proper attention and 
thorough application on tho part of tho farmers for the cultivation and tho improvement of its seed. In 
Koilpatti, there is a Government farm, tmder tho supervision of an official from Madras. Tho object of 
tliis Government farm is worthy and commendable, as tho underlying intention is to enable farmers to sow 
pure karimganni cottou-socd in order to increase tho pure karunganni variety instead of tho inferior uppam. 
But that excellent object in view is not fully attained owing to tlio absence of thorough co-operation on the 
part of the farmers to understand its intrinsio value and their oivn direct interest involved. Of course, the 
seeds are sold by tho above Government farm at a higher rate, and tho cultivators do buy them. Tho next 
season the farmers do sow these seeds, but tho chief shortcoming, which is much to bo regretted, is that when 
they gather kapas, they do not make it a point to get the same ginned and separate pure seeds, which may 
enable them to sow a good quality again the next season. Tho farmers, as a matter of fact, on tho contrary 
sell away tho luipas to tho'dealors or sub-dealers mixing it with inferioi kapas, and thus the good intention 
of the Government farm in Koilpatti comes to be frustrated. It is essential that the farmers should be 
thoroughly impressed and educated upon tho point of not selling out their kapas from pure karunganni seeds 
to the intermediary party, but that they should be shoivn tho value of the desirability of separating the seeds 
from tho kapas in their own interest before ginning, so that tho undesirable and objectionable mixing to the 
detriment of the karunganni variety may come to be stopped and tho pure variety may be more obtainable 
in tho market. 

5765. Necessity for more ginning and pressing facilities. — The one great point, which I have noted, under 
my experience in the TinneveUy district is tho fact that, in points of ginning and pressing facilities, the district 
is very poorly provided. In f,aot there are a few gins and presses there, which can be counted on one’s fingers. 
This indirectly rofleots adversely on tho interests of tho farmers themselves, as tho gin and press owners on 
tho spot, being themselves tho buyers of cotton, there is no wide field at hand for competition and the farmers 
have to part with their kapas to -the few monopolists, who secure the advantage. In Virudupatti market, 
cotton arrivals from eastern and western sides indicate good quality, whereas the inferiority of quality is 
to be invariably found in the cotton arriving from northern side, and the cotton dealers are in tho habit of 
watering tho kapas and mixing with sand. Thus inferior kapas comes to be mixed up rvith tho superior quality 
of the eastern and western sides and gets deteriorated as a whole. 

576 5. Necessity for work on Ganibodia cotton. — ^In Coimbatore, Cambodia cotton is obtained. There are two 
systems of cultivation there, namely, garden and field cultivations. The garden cultivation of cotton depends 
upon tho perennial supply of well water, and even when the monsoon fails, the cultivation can be had ; but 
the field cultivation depends upon the monsoon and its vagaries. From my observation, I find that the 
garden cotton area is improving as the time rolls on, and in this respect, I wish to suggest tho necessity of 
having a Government farm thereat, just as in Koilpatti, so that good and superior seed may invariably be" 
supplied to the farmers every season to secure the betterment of the quality without fail. The one charac- 
teristic feature of the Coimbatore cotton, I have observed is the mixing of more worm eaten kapas as com- 
pared with other districts. It is essential therefore that this disadvantageous state should bo improved by 
proper remedial measures by finding out the true cause and checking the evil. Cambodia cotton is much 
used by the Indian and European mills on account of its creamy colour and is nowadays requisitioned in 
Japanese markets, hence every effort at improving its colour and uniformity of quality will tend to seouro 
a higher prestige and bettor demand for this cotton, advantageously to the farmers and tho buyers. 

5767. Necessity for co-operation 'between Government and exporters. — ^In conclusion, I would say that 
for tho better upkeep and good name of the TinneveUy cotton in general, aU tho measures which the Govern- 
ment may take will be welcomed to get the quality of the pure cotton improved year by year, so that the 
evil that has long crept np in mixing tho inferior kapas with the superior one may be cheotoated, and the 
practice be uprooted later on. For the reputation of TinneveUy cotton, it is much desired that fuUer co- 
operation should he given by the shippers to the Government in aU the good and timely measures the authorities 
may take to attain the creditable object in view. 
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Mr. Cii. A. LiMiiot/fi*.!, 


Mr. on. A. LIMBOUSSI, AKcnt, Messrs. Rnlli Bros., Tu(icortn. 


Tni) Wu.M. I I'Or cusji.y 

irri(/''(i ftalrmrnl. 

I.— E'Climi ’.ci:. 

• (<i) " Jlrilii" rhirt ttnilr cothm. 

r.7l>'' (2) Vnricllcs.— ’llii' rli'irl rlnjilr \nriiO frinwi in tliit ili’itrii.t vni piiUela! cotton wlncli liaa now 
I'ts'oino « \liiiit. 

(6) *' " /or >J flnj'lf ft Won. 

OTn'' (10) Experience.— ! nm ntntnmr.1 in (Ilf ’JiimcuK}, Itnmind, Mioliirn nml Coimb.itoro DiBtricfe. 
1 nm II >l in m tn »1 torn It illi i otton < nlluntof.'. 

.'■,77(1 (11) Vflricllcj — Inrtupoi niiA ('xiiitnnln nrc llic xnrictiii ftronn. 
f,77l. (12) SUo ot hoMinri — 'liio nvcrii 'o PiVe of ciniiot 1,0 ntccrlnintyl. Tlio pro|)ortion 

(,I til,, iiol iin.T I’ iixtj |>,-r r, nt. cotton nncl fortj jht cent. (o(xl wi'I focUIcr croju in iiormnl Fcii'ons. 

Of III,', on 111 • (>i ttir ilminliH of in -ii price i for cotton. I)ii' inrojiortion under cotton Imi gone up to ntioul 

reecnte jKr rtnl. «t ttn- lio! lui"". 

6772. (13) yielili nnd pronis and corap.irallvo rctarns.— Axrrngo >iild jar ncro is— 

£17 11,1. 1»/'H .60 II,'’ etilton for iip/vim ('linny cotton)— £3 i,crcenf. 

70 „ ., hiruiiytiM — £3 „ 

I’rulil [nr n'To— f'/V'l' 1 it'- £0 to It". £0 

A'lirni yii 1 1 It*. £3 t“ U’-. 00 

.SMr.-ute- .Mill for C.-untxHln n 112 U>’. faj.ii 137 H-'’. collon-rOS per cent. 

I'rolit jvet acre. — U". £■' to I’.ic 37. 

r,77.' (I'D Eolation* nod nmutes.— Uot’ctiou* folloncd nrt' cotton irilli eumhii (ha)ra) mid Mam 
liiiar} 'llw Iiiniiiri < II od nre rxcrctiom of ilicep liircl. rondnii", n,,Iii ,, rnlil,i‘!i mid Pilt of tnnk bed. 

.',771 ( 10 ) SoltablUllcs ot cxUlloK varicUcJ — AViiryoniii can )>o still more Ixrgcb introduced an 

^*"’"6776 '(lT)'pn:rcn(ion of mixfoff of clWercnt varicUes.— N'ece- ary slcpi ucrc taken 

tlipr.miii'ol the thorl slajde yiMm cotton I'rcunt nrr.in„’cmcnt ()f penalising the admixluro ot 

p ififfiii hiyii up to Itire’o jK-r cent, mid reie-cting mij tenders ot ltij»is contniimig more than llirco i>cr cen . 

(18) Uies ot jeed and seed selection.— TIic sccel m uhxI for cattle fodder cxdu'i^ly. No 
rjicenl lex-cl selections is pr.ac li eel e xcoiil that of drjing the Injxis rpscracel for souuig puriiosos. Both hand 

nnd machine gimiecl seeds are iiHsl for soiling , . , , , , „„/i„,i„i„n l,v llio 

.6777. (10) Ocaeral economic coDdUlons.—Distnlmtion of selected scexl "1“®^ ‘ j 

A«rn.altural iKit vrlrii' ut, Uliiro h iinu n farm nl KoilpaHJ, wlicrr rml of gotxl quahtj b 

hll;::; tl.!:,li h ufco omcer. 'me .Sior 00., m ,1 m pa..I nihmices f- ’‘rp“ 
heforoisiiinm. •Ih.s nn.\ he done h> oitahl.sh.iig 

I’lou ’Um” the sod uith inipnmsl ploughs mid using iinproieel ueeshng plants must h° 
lities to riota for digging Metis may ho gi\cn to that Amcric.aii cotton may largely he gronm. 

11. — ODMMnnau. Asricr. 

6776. (30, Lo«l frado -loms.-Tho r,ots g^ ZulZLTyasTn 

or ot tlm aJuo U Uio timo of eoMiiig, charging inlcrcst untd tbo 

eoodrnre detc i " e^ mcr li^ids from the Mll-agcs adopt tMO mode ot Bcllmg- 
goods are da.«(^^ ^ 

(6) ■li.o'^'rXihcmscKcsM.tlithohi.M.ig firms tlmougU the 

m tho factory centres. Tlic dealers of the f attend to aU tUo husm<Sa 

mcrchaiils to tli • huj mg firms, botli for ready and ' ^jj^cred, eta, charging a rcniu- 

such ns, ginning, Mciglmig, receiving Pf J" f Py the 

ncralion of about Its. £ to 3 jicr Uiamh of 600 bs ITho hnt only m t ^ ^ ^ ^ 

liujcrs and tho cotton seed is remoxed by tho sellers and sold at thca r 

factory centres generally make advonccs “ interest untd tho amount is repaid 

- merchants according to means nnd c-apacily, and ch g , . viUago merchants 

by tho end of tho season to tho dealers in from two to four 

^cat dVieuIty in tnkmg delivery of cotton oxen m adxcrse market couit o 
5770. (31) Slandardfralion o! commercial names.— Tho commercial names o 
cotton MO * — 

Tinny. 

Cambodia or American. 

Tho above names arc suitable. xtrith rohable merchants 

mi.n Uoaf form of butdng anenoy la to contract vntn. rouauio 
6780. (32) Buyiag agencies. — Tho best lorm oi nuyiuj, „ j- 

cithoc for ready or forward delivery. 
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Bengali 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 


Mr. F. W. Smyth. 


m. — S tatistioai.. 

6781. (33) Improvement o£ cotton loreoast.— Tho cotton forecast must bo published separately— 

one tor tho produce of Tinnovelly, Madura and Ramnad districts and one for Coimbatore district. Such 
forecasts ■will bo more useful. — 

6782. (35) Publication of Liverpool' and Bombay prices.— Tlie daily publication of Liverpool and 
Bombay cotton prices in up-country markets -will oniy cause oseitement and no good purpose will be served. 


IV. — ^MANurAOTunn. 

(a) Ginning and pressing. 

6783. (36) Type and number of gins and presses.— TJio class of gins vro use is Platt’s double 
roller. Wo have four gin factories containing 200 D. R. gins. TIio class of press wo use is two press 
factories {vie., one Cyclone press by Fa'n-cott, Preston & Co., Ltd., Liverpool, and another by Henry Berry 
& Co., Leeds). 

6784. (37) Size of bale. — 9 feet 3 inches is tho cubical measmement of tho bale (tho measurements 

being 4-0-3 X 1-6-3 X 1-7-3). .. 

6785. (41) Condition of cotton. — ^Tho kapas is not properly dried in some cases, and it will be better 
if it is perfectly dried. 

V. — GeNEI!AI« 

6786. (46) Attitude of buyers to improved cottons. — Wlien karunganni cotton was newly introduced, a 
premium of about Rs. 16 per klmndi of 600 lbs. was given and thus karunganni w'as largely grown, 
replacing.'!ippa?ji cotton. 


VIII.— Bengal. 

Mr. F. W. SMYTH, ot Messrs. Kettlewell, Bullen and Company, Calcutta. 

EsAtmtED AT Calcutta, Mauch 20Tn, 1918, 

Wrillen slalemeni, 

11.— COMSIEBOIAL ASTEOT. 

6787. (30) Local ^tradc customs. — ^My firm purchases about 4,000 bales of cotton pormoniemfor use in 
tho mills under its agency. Wo buy from cotton dealers in Calcutta and olsowhore, some of whom have 
their own ginning factories in the growing districts, whilst others act as agents for ginning factories or 
again merely as merchants. For some of our cotton wo only pay after receipt and ex.amination at our mills, 
whilst for some wo pay eighty to ninety per cent, against the r.ailway receipt or bill of lading and the balance 
after receipt and examination at tho mills. Wo do not advance any money until tho cotton has been 
despatched to us. Wo buy for ready and future delivery and, in most cases, subject to tho rules and arbitra- 
tion conditions of tho Bombay Cotton Trade Association, of which wo are members. I consider that tho 
way in which wo conduct our buying is that best suited to our requirements. 

6788. (31) Standardization of commercial names. — Tho commercial names of tho grades of cotton with 
which I am acquainted are : — 

(a) “ ComiUa ” from Eastern Bengal. 

(h) “ Bengals ” from tho United Provinces and'tho Punjab. 

(c) “ Oomras ” from the Berars. 

(d) " Nagpur,” “ Wardha ” and “ Hingangh.at ” from Central India. 

(c) “ Coconadas,” “ Northerns ” and ” Westerns ” from the Madras Presidency ^ 

(/) “ TinnevoUy ” and “ Cambodia ” from Southern India. 

{<;) “ Burma ” from Burma. 

I cannot suggest any alterations in tho commorcial names, which are well understood in tho trade, and 
I do not consider it important that the same name should be used for tho same cotton from whatever locality 
it comes. 


in. — Statistical. 

6789. (33) Improvement of cotton forecast.- Tho cotton forecast for Bengal, in which Province very little 
cotton is grown, being of small importance, is sufiiciently accurate. The consolidated forecast for the entire 
cotton area of India is published in a most useful form, but its accuracy, in tho light of past experience, is 
always doubtful, the'tcndoncy having been to underestimate the outturn. I cannot suggest any improve- 
ment other than greater accuracy. 

6790. (34) Improvement of other statistical information. — ^The cotton press return as at present 
published is practically useless, seeing that the returns aro obtained from less than twenty per cent, of the 
presses at work. It can-only become really useful to the cotton trade when returns are obtained and 
published from a largo majority of tho presses. 

6791. (35) Publication of Liverpool and Bombay prices.— With .regard to the daUy publication of 
Liverpool and Bombay cotton prices at up-country markets, I consider that such publication is inevitable 
in modern days and not detrimental to the interests of the cotton trade. 
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Mr. r. VuSTO. 


Mr. JOHN HOWESON, Director, Cossiporc Cotton Ginning Factory. 

ExAMtsrn at CAr.miTTA, JlAncn ^lar, UII8. 

, U’riHcii tIaUmrnl. 
lV.~-MA^•^^ACT^?J^r. 

(n) Ginning niirf jira^ing, 

.'■.SO.'). (Prenni^'if.) \Vp Iiavp licpn rnrpfully tliroiipli tlip qiip.slioil'i i^^itril by fbr Comiiiilloo nnd (Inti 
tliAt w nix' fomjx'tcut to irply only to Ibo'p npjv'.iriii!; iinilrr tlip lirnilinp of Slnnubirlnro,” vl:., Pcclion 

IV('0. 

.'".SOO, (30) Type and nnmber of pins and presses. — Oiir factory is equipped with forty Mnenrtliy 
Finale ro'ler irina mnnnfnrtnreil by I'l.ntt IJiw. Wo linve no preF.i.!,' 

.'SO'. (37) Site of bale. — Onr r-t.nndnnl Ii.Mm rnnt.xin n.’’)0 lb. niitl nre prctFotl nt the .Strnnil Ibinlc PrCFs. 

.'SO.S. (3S) Saw pins roller pios. — Our opinion of e.iw pins is (lint they nre n])l. to destroy (be 

_.st.ip!eof (beeolton. nliere.is ive nebieve entirely .snti'fnctoryresiill.s wilb onr roller pins. 

.'jSOO. (40) Faclorr labour, — \Vc bnve bad no diflieulty in obtnininp the uecessnry Inbonr. 

r.SIO, (41) Condition of cotton. — Tlie eondition in wliieli the /.-rf/ior re.aebes onr fnclorj- is in no wny 
objectionable. 

bSll. (42) Eifecl on machinery of replacement of short Elaple colton by lonp staple. — The type of pin 
n'cd by n= is equally .snilable eitber for abort or Innp staple eotlon and in onlcrto deal witli (lie latter, no 
stilist.anlial alterations wonid lie ncroFFarj- in repaixl to onr inaelnnerj-. Tin's faeloiy Iiandies solely Daeen 
cotton, wbicb is of short staple, nnd we Iiave no erivrience of cither lonp or new ulajilc cotton. Tliere is, 
however, a very niiicli wider and more constant niarhet for Jleiipnl eotlon, wliieb is of niiddlinp slaple. 
despite its inferiority in colour ond pcncral np]«-ar.ance. We abonld therefore warmly support any measures 
wbii'li mipbt l»p t.ahen to improve the st.aple of Dacca cotton. 


Mr. .Ions Howrjios railed and examined. 

fiSI2. {Vr'fid'nl.) My evpertencp is confined to pimiinp only and to Da-ea (fomilla) cotton wliieli is nil 
very short slap'e.l and roir-e. We pin (lie l«;sis nnd sell tlie cotton either to C’nlenttn sliippers for export 
to .lap.sn, It.aly, Australia nnd North America or to the local eolton mills. The ).nj>os reaches ns in a satis- 
factory condition. It isnot mnclidam]>e<I ; nor is it nii.xed uitli dirt. We divide almost tbewliolpoutpnt 
between ourselves and .Messrs. Italli's who have a piiininp factory nt ('bitt.aponp. There is no jiool nnd I 
tliinV. that Messrs, Ualli's and ourselves are the only people who arc worUiup pinninp factories in Ilenpnl. 
(T/icre was nnd may still be a factory at (’liandpnr but it is not in use,) Of course a certain amount of 
Iiand pinned <otlon comc« on the mnrbct, as the reed extracted by the inneliine pinninp process is of no 
ns; for sawiiv; pnrpos-'i. We sbo,ild tie extremely pleased to see lonp staple cotton wbicji commands n 
much wider and more ccrt.aiu marbet, but )u«l nt the present moment it is easy to sell short stapio eotlon 
locally. 

.'’iSUl. We have forty tias, all ainplc roller pins. We have no press of onr own. IVe occasionally pin for 
onlsiders nnd either make a small eharpe /or pinninp or do not ebnrpe at all ncrordinp to the quality of (be 
topi*. In the latter event, we retain the seed, for wUicU there is normally a pood demand, in lieu of p.aymcnt. 

5514. (.Mr. li'odi'n.) Comilla cotton eonld be improved. Onr factory is nt Cossiporc. There has been 
no deterioration in the qn.nlity of Comilla eotlon. I should say that the eolton wo are hnndlinp this year 
is the finest that we have ever bad. On the whole it comes in very elcan. Tlie local mills generally buy 
from ns in tiio rainy se.ason nnd nnt before. 

.551.0. (Mr, Iloiiglitfon.) I slioiildsny that the pinninp pereenlnpe of Comilla cotton is about forty per 
cent, but it varies con“ider.ably ncconliiip to tlie district fiom wliieli tlie cotton comes. Tlie Icnptb of the 
staple is very short nnd averapes Iiarrly liaU an inch. tVe bandlo altopctber anvlliinp liet ween (10,000 to 
100,000 mannds of Jsnpnt a year wliieli is, 1 tliinh, aliont half the total crop available for jnircbasc. Apart 
from this about 75,000 mannds is pinned by band, the seed being required for sowiiip purposes. 


Mr. P. VLASTO o! Messrs. Ralli Brothers, Calcutta. 

1 

ESAMTsr.n AT Calcctta, Maucii 21st, 1918. 
irrihcn *talcmcnt. 

5810. long rlaple vermis s/ior/ riapk eolton.— I have no direct agrioiiltiiral oxporionco. I tlioreforo regret 
I can express no views on most of the polnta raised in this connexion, Tiio broad eonclnsion that hecomc.s 
apparent from a comp.arisoii of the yield of lint per acre, the cost of production and market value of 
American cotton nnd tlie principal growths of Indian cotton is tliat short staple cotton gives the cultivator 
an appreciably hotter return. And so long ns this remains a constant nnd palpable fact, there can ho no 
question of inducing the cultivator to rclinqnisb short staple cotton in order to grow long staple to his 
detriment. It would bo a bad business proposition nnd one that cannot bo ndvoeatod with justice. 

5817. Factorsneecs'^nrij for tliCextcn/iion^ of long stftple cotton (i) Ageicnllnrot. — It is, of course, self evident 
that the extension of the cultivation of long stapled cotton is a matter of vital imporlanco for the Empire 
ns a whole and it is incumbent on India to do everything possible to help in this direction. But tins can 
only ho done if tlie production of long stapled cotton ho put on a sound profitahlo basis. The coincidonco of 
several factors is necessary for this— some physical, some commercial, some moral. Under the first category 
fall such questions ns tlio adaptability of the soil, the fixation of suitable qualities of the long stapled v.arioty 
either hy importation of foreign seed or tlie improvement of local strains on Mendelian lines, the measures 
necessary for ensuring a constant supply of unadulterated seed, the dissemination of better methods of culti- 
vation. All these points come wifhin the scope of the AgriciiUiiial Department. 

VOI-. V 
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EtTigal.} 


Sir. B. SI. Chattemee. 


(2) (ii) Commercial . — ^As regards comtncrdal requirements, I may mention the fact that it is a vital 
necessity for securing the full value of good staple cotton that the production .should be large and of an 
even running and reliable quality. This has been achieved uith American cotton in India but the experi- 
ments vrith Egyptian in Sind svere a failure. It is impossible to get full premia for high grades when the 
supply is fitful and the quality variable. The moral factor is not the least important. Blind cotiscivafifm, 
ineradicable laziness, the ever present tendency to .adultccate the quality and condition of the produce, have 
been and will continue to be for a long time to come the main stumbling blocks against a radical and perma- 
nent improvement. Little can be done by official control in such matters — punitive legislation is not to he 
commended lightly as it often is ineiiective or else has detiimcnt.il effects by hampering trade unduly. It 
also lies open to the criticism that it deflects responsibility from the parties who have expert knowledge and 
who should be diligent enough to protect themselves to officials who cannot be experts and whose intere.st 
can ordv he vicarious. That the trade can protect itself against adulteration is evidenced by the c.ise of 
pidi'c/iai'cottonintheTinnevelly district. When the ryots realized that buyers were determined to boycot the 
inferior cotton they very soon gave up their attempts at adulteration. 

(3) I may add here, however, that if the cultivator be made to improve liis moral tone, spend more in 
cultivation, work more and worry more and at the same time he finds that he cams less by sales of long .staple 
cotton then it is understandable that he should not he whole-hearted in his efforts to promote its eultii.ition. 


III. — Statistical. 

5S1S (33 and Si) Improvement of statistical information. — There has been a distinct improvement in 
the accuracy of cotton ‘forecasts during the last two yc.irs. In my opinion, one of the best w.iys for 
imnrovin"- returns is to exercise a stricter control over the ginning returns. Native gm owners arc often 
careless in the figures they give but they could be made to realize the importance attached to prompt .and 
accurate information if Government Inspectors be empowered to ciieck the returns submitted with the 
ginning books and impose fines when any other means of correcting a tendency to negligence or dissimiilntion 

fails. 

Mr. P. I^LASTO called and cxnm'mcd. 


5819. (President.) We boo vciy little cotton in Calcutta. I was in the Punjab for a year or so. I have 
done rcallv ,ven' little cotton work. Here wc mostly buy Comillas. 

58'’0 (Mr IVadia.) I was for a year in Bombay. 1 have never been a cotton man, so that my evidence 
is reallv second band. Sly work has been on seeds and wheat. Cotton .Klidterntion is fairly j uv.alcnt am- 
widesnread. I have seen f.'upas watered. I have seen ginned cotton watered. 1 have reen lujos jnixid Mil i 
lint and inferior cotton mixed with superior cotton. A radical remedy i.s, I tlmil:, linrdJy likely lo be foim h 
I am strongly against legislation and do not agree with those of my finn who have expressed llicmstlvis in 
flvouc of iU Legislation is bound to be inquisitorial and imist cither hamper tr.ade or bo mcffiotive. Tls; 

A ft TPOArds t Ug T)romsc\l that evorv oalcMiouiai 


oin casilv do so and 1 think that the rcincuy ncs m buc u.uum v* v».v • i '-*"*-; 

anVSd; iKcrc not up to the mark. Otherwise maehinciy would have to he mstitntid wh.eh might 

oro'ato a good deal of interfereneo wuh than it is in America. There are many reasons 

p.l. Cotton in India ^ undotibtcdlv got a pood deal lo do with it. Damping is freiiiitnlly 

fortius. The methods of pickinl . c merclniit to mix sand, atones and dirt willi entton. 

resorted to and there is a temptation for the hiivcr eani.ot ailed to be 

Theio is a scramble for cotton because he not e. Expert and so 1 lOiih! not 

too particular when the demand is so ^nttnn hut I understand that an expert could, for t xr.niiilc. till 

AgoodiL.MOi..d,ofeoi.rse..l.pind 

on tilo kind otdeshi an improvement in the cultivator’s and tlietiadirVioncii.- 

or sloth* . , T 1 _ rtf rnUnn both to Liverpool niul lo tin* C’ontinrut. 

.5523. (Mr. Ilodgkinson.) I have experience - 1 f jpooj . ,nost of the cotton ii.“ed to go to the 
Before the war, very little Indian The low qualities were eliiilly talon 

Continent. Liverpool used to ^ <2 ‘ In the Bremen Cotton Association Bnhs. thni- 

bv Italy, Austria and Gcnnaiij . A littk I H ^n advaiit.apc to the srlh r imdonbfidly 

!it:= - tj— 

Ii::‘Si;^:::i:ltmtS uL'tbo Brem;n arbitration were i . ry fail on ok. 


Blr. B. M. CHATTER-TEE, Sicrefary, Bengal Ltixtni Cotton Mills, Ltd. 

Examiskii at C.M.rrTTA, .M.Mifii 22 m>, lOlS. 

Il'rill'n e'atfninil. 

lll.~.'''T.iTl-Tlf,M.. ^ 

f,52i. (33) Improvement oi cotton Jj'. in'j’.uiL ui >•( .ti-r.'-'i In « • '• 

in licicMl is acciirato-pr.wtic.iUy \i V ,'t ,1, c (i.uo ll.U . 1' >' 

“ 



MINUTUS or rvJDLNci;, 


7 /; 


/iiipcnaJ.] 


Mr. H. A. F. Limj-jav, J.C.H, 


5 $ 25 . (35) Publication oE Liverpool and Bombay prices,— 'J'lu inililinidoii of Urn J.IvmiooI mid 
Bomb.iy cotton i)riccs Imb great nillucnce in all tin. Intlmn nurl , in y\t tin i «t ( In wh i /■ o// //( ion limliil'/ 
based on these pubheations. ' 

IV.— .'LMarAcrini . 


(c) Spii miiy nv'l w/'nin'j. 

5:i2G. (43) Counts spun and martet for yam or cIoUl— IW nr, n,muUx/ nl i,i,i.i,i h, oiir iidllr 

If)!, lis, 1(5-, 20 , and 2-ls for reclm.- purpo c. i-d 20- f id"..!..] 40-' *. i ft for our ov,;i v ' tViiiS, 1,111 innh 

\Vc sell our in mill letiiad poods entireh in t! b ' il n irl « I, 

5S27. (44) Condition o£ cotton.— As a rui , - do not bod m,.,h ildUnii" ,n- lo On , tin, lily of if/ 

cotton bttiTeou the s u-iplc on lUiich the po.-'i . m.,J, r.od O , riij-ph, Kill On hohr /,/, , ir,,il i,> „ni 

mills arc found oftin to toutam an eiccs- -.c iji., I'lti of no -lo.v, 'li ,(</ -f/y to /oil, /<(///! (/< 

vari-'y called “ Beiical cotton ” u inch c :i'- t> o L'r. I'd i'ro.rn, t. 'J i ,r , r,, rnnj'nn U din 
no doubt to the tri.c application of V. ter m t’ - •o**'-', I 'for< j, ,, y. 'tUniri'nf ml,, , 1 , 1 , 

to .add jnTc arcirlit b;. artiliciil uiiars hut tl_ '-r. r, > •- ><r. 0 ’,t;-, 'lit, i (< itti,,',nd 

only by Goa I mu- CM control coupled . i-n ’-jr I.- m V., J , ■ d , -'o'A d, t\'o! i n.t'/r,! O' 
torts in .all oar parchasf-. resuitmn in .mp rf'-'t - . 
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marketing, causes which underlie the practice o{ mixing, safeguards against deterioration, etc. It i.-- oln iously 
neecssarj' to esamine these factors closely as they have a material bearing on any estimate of the permanence 
of improved methods or cultivation. 

5S3G. Deterioration in Indian colion and its caiifcs. — India is essentially the home of short staple cotton. 
Slie uses it in her own mi!!?, whose macliinery is constructed for the purpose, and exports it to be spun by 
similar mills abroad. Ihere are, however, limits to the shortness of the staple which can he used even liy 
mi!!s .spinm’ng the coarser counts, and for many years past there has been evidence of deterioration in the 
length of the staple, and a demand for improvement on the p.art not merely oi oversea importers and liidi.m 
mi!!s .spinning tiio fine counts, but also of those spinning the coarser counts. Efforts have been iiiadc to 
ciicck deterioration, partly by introducing long staple varieties, partly hy improved methods oi cultivatiiii: 
indigenous varieties. These efforts, evithin their limited extent, have attained some measure of success. 
Unfortunately, however, tliis success has been discounted by a retrogressive tendency due to perfectly naliiral 
economic causes. The cultivation of short staple varieties is too general and widespread in tliis country to 
surrender to an experiment which has hitlicrto oidy touched its fringes. Instead, therefore, of tlie long st.rple 
gradually superseding the short, as was hoped would be the case, the latter has merely made use oi the former 
to enhance its own declining value. That is to say, the long staple is chiefly ntilired to attract purchasers, 
and bring in hotter prices, for mixed bales which, if they contained only short staple, would not command 


so high a price. n i r i 

(2) The above is, of course, merely a rough survey of the position in its widest aspect. Other factors 
Iiavo combined to produce the same rc'sult. Cultivation is still too oiten careless and umncthodical. The 
mixing of l:apas leads naturaUy to the mixing of the seed and conscrpiently to an irretrievable mixture ot 
staple lengths in the crop as it grows and before it is marketed. Finally, the holdings arc too small to 
more than a fraction of a bale, and there is no guarantee that the several parcels which will make up a 400 O', 
halo will come originally from cultivators interested in the same variety of cotton. 

, 5837. The rjHMlion of sale on knrjlh of sfnplo.— To combat these tendencies in favour of mixing, drcp-seateil 

as they arc, there is the great and gronung demand both for long staple cotton and for bales contaiiung cotton 
of uniform length. Provision is already roughly made for uniformity of class by Association rule 41 , u immg 
the stations from which cotton may be tendered under specified contracts— sec also forms of Assocmlioii 
contracts. But the length of staple in any individual hale is only provided for, at present, firstly l>y l m 
nurchasor'B general knowledge of the usual length of staple of the class of cotton for which he asks, 
by the sample against which he buys. In America, purchases are made in terms both of nimUty colour, 
cleanness, etc.) and of length of staple— the latter consideration being as miport.aut ns that of qunlit.s nnu 
based not on the average length of the staple in each bale but on the length of the shortest stapk. 

(21 The American svstem has been quoted because it is obvious that the purchaser in India Mould find 
considorahlc rcUot lilt could be introduced in this country. At present as already been, l""f f 
on the basis of quality or class. One problem bcioro the Committee is by some method or other to assist the 
piirohasor in India to disoriminato further, not merely between different classes of cotton 
recognized lengths ot staple within the same class. The problem ,s by no means an ws> oue. 1 e rea 

competition lies botM-cen tivo demands for long staple cotton-thal '> J^^fsborUtanle coiloU. 

spTining, and that of the dealer who wishes to improve, by mixing, tlio value of bis short staple collou. 

OimVitv ouivntitv — tlic stmcclc undcrh'ini? almost aU mluUemtiou in Inujiv. 

' 5838. nc pre^ffon of muiufof long all short staple cotton.-Tlm special 

cotton trade is that the moral aspects arc indeterminate. It is not merely a question oi the ftaiuli 

of wa or orXt. The Committee have received evi.Icnec to shoiv that watering is not so ^ 

H 01^0 was, and the admixture of dirt could he checked by spec ial clauses in the ^ ‘ 7. 

wheat. Tlie real trouble lies deeper. On the strict merits of the ease, it is ” “riXroii w UietH 

ns well as the mill-owner ai«l shipiicr. and to attempt to comtmt t 7' ■„ a nuiug 

hMfa., .rf only Wlor « WS'I™ 2" iSZ! u'o n. 


^'(2) Seraarelour prin^ ^{ 0 ^ Urn pre'^.d ■ 

nUl, ,1,0 mi, 1, Homo., .l.o Hint ll.oy ; oilZm i.W oS.S o„.o...Mom' 

would gain on tlie comparatively few long staple b. 1 , . ns well to stop mixing! 

tions ot length of staple ns well ns of ongm tow ^ ‘ nuy r.ite they 
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mciits ot Agrioultxiro nnd Co-operative Credit. The imdcrljdiig idea is lliat purcliascrs will know from what 
prc%3 a bale has emanated, will a-sk for bales similarly marked if it contains good staple, and will avoid the 
mark if it does not. I consider this a very sound pwoposal, particvdarly in the fact that it gives fuller scope 
to natural economic principles and doc.s not try (ns more drastic legislation might) to alter or control them. 
A defect is that it fixes the entire responsibility on the pircss-owncr, who is frctpiontly a mere agent pressing 
just what is brought to him, and cannot therefore .always completely control the mi.xing of the cotton ho 
presses. Ho will, however, undoubtedly bring influence to bear on his custoiner.s in favour of unuiixod 
ginning and pressing ; and hie position is so strong that ho ought to bo able to do this effectually, parlioularly 
if a premium is secured for iimnixed bales, which we arc told will bo tho ease. And ho would ho all the more 
willing to assist in tho distribution of pure and good seed, and even possibly in the extension of co-operative 
credit, under dircctioir from the Government ofllcors on the Board, tho constitution and functions of which 
wmdd bo (iiiu/otis mitlaiulis) not unlike those of the Assam Labour Board, with its contiol over tho recruit- 
ment of labour for tho tea gardens. 

5SiO. Imposilion ofanexjnrl eras . — There arc two further suggestions which I should like to oficr. In 
the first place, the Board niay have to maintaina stall ot inspectors to watch operations at tho gins and 
presses, prevent fraudulent marking, etc. For this and other expenses, income might bo obtained by 
charging an annual fee for tho licensing of gin and presses. It further funds were required, say to meet 
expenditure on seed distribution, demonstrations, bonuses, etc., a small export cess of a few annas a bale 
might be imposed. In Japan, it is understood that tho cess is collected from steamship comimmcs, by 
deduction from rebates falling duo every six months to shippers. This is a simple method of collection 
, and not burdensome to tho trade, and nught well bo applied in India, lirovided rebates are granted to 
regular shippers by all shipping companies carrying cotton from India — a point which would have to bo 
verified. 

5S‘il. Certification at presses . — In tho second place, it may bo desirable and feasible later onto introduce 
some method of certification at the presses, on lines which would follow oflicial samples and grading. A 
certificate would cover a single bale or a series of bales (to bo numbered as well as marked with tho mark 
of the press) and would show not merely tho class of cotton — Broach, Sural, Bengals, etc. — but also tho grade 
and length of staple. Tho certificates would pass from hand to hand with the bales and would give a clear 
idea of the contents. This, however, would mean verj' careful supervision, and grading according to recog- 
nised official standards, and would take time and money to organise. An account of tho American system 
of classifying and grading, (pioted from a “ Special Agent’s " Boport of tho Washington Department of Com- 
merce and Labour, is attached. 


Asxexure. 

Classification ami ^trading of cotton in the United States. 

We quote tho following passages from tho monograph/)!! the Packing and Marketing of Cotton recently 
issued by tho United .States Department of Commerce and Labour : — 

Tho classification and grading of cotton is an important, comjrrchensivc, and intricate business, requiring 
thorough knowledge of tho material, long training, skill, and good judgment. Ordinarily tho.so engaged in 
tho business of handling cotton can dotermino with approximate accuracy tho general character or grade, 
but for tho purpose of spiimng yarn the judgment of tho expert is essential, length, strength, and fineness 
of tho stoplo being important factors with tho spinner. Tho grade of cotton in tho main is determined by 
tho degree of colour and tho quantity of foreign matter wliici) it contains, such ns dirt, leaf, etc., conditions 
that arc rciidily recognized upon inspection by the buyer. Length and texture of staple, however, are not 
given as great consideration in the initial dealings ns their importance would seem to require, nor are they 
considered by the classification committee of the New York Cotton E.xohango unless there bo a spooilic request 
for their inclusion. 

In connexion with the subject-matter of this report, the classilicatiou and grading of cotton ns now per- 
formed has special interest and a brief description of methods that obtain may prove helpful in studying tho 
proposition to introduce a now system of grading that will have the authority and stamp of the Government. 

• The difficulties that attend gr.ading arc plainly- set forth in the report of tho Bureau of Corporatioi:s on Cotton 
Exchanges. In Bart I of that rei)ort, it is explained tliat the cl.assification of cotton cannot be performed 
with absolute accuracy ; that no two experts would class a large lot of cotton of assorted grades exactly alike, 
and that tho same export, classing a largo lot of cotton twice, probably would not return exactly identical 
olassifioation. Tho report continues : 

Method of classification. 

Tho classification of cotton is almost entirely by the eye. There are no mechanical moans for performing 
, this work. Tho difierences of cleanliness, amount of leaf, and amount ot colour are so gradual that it is 
- exceedingly difficult, in classing cotton into the hall grades, to determine exactly whore each individual bale 
should bo placed. The difficulty increases as the grade of tho cotton falls below middling. With the gnadcs 
of middling and above, it is a much simpler matter to class cotton with reasonable accuracy. What might 
appear to be very unimportant conditions exert a material effect upon classification. Thus, a passing cloud 
may easily influence a classcr, quite unconsciously, almost to tho extent of a quarter of a grade. When snow 
is on the ground, it is very difficult to class cotton if tho light is reflected upon the cotton or into the eyes 
ot the classcr. Still again, very few bales of cotton are exactly uniform in oharacter, so that if two small 
samples arc taken from different parts of the same bale they might easily show a decided variation. It is 
customary in the New York market where two samples are drawn from each bale, to reject tho higher sample. 
Even a single sample of a few ounces, however, may not be absolutely uniform in character. When it is stated 
that a bole of cotton weighing, stiy, 500 pounds represents approximately the yield of 2-1 acres of land, and 
that picking, on account of the low grade labour employed, is often carelessly done, it is easy to see how classi- 
fication based on a sample of only a few ounces may give riso to much dissatisfaction. 

Relative value of grades in the Ncia York Exchange. 

The basic quality of cotton is known as middling, and all quotations and sales are made on and from 
that basis. Glassification is made and gr.adcs .are established by a committee of experts employed by the 
Now York Cotton Exchange, and tho action ot this committee is given recognition by tho trade and governs 
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^ oil imvn In tnlai into rcitwidi'mlion Imf, mixtiiro of Htnjilofi, crimlicd «ce(l and dirl. Tlicro mav tlirrrfora 
Ki four laidls and not nn-rcly ono a'^ in (lie raw of ndioat. The only remedy timt I can Biicmt lias aircndv 
been Mtal(>d in niy wrillen cvldonnc. I n-oiild aslc Government, only to orgamVo the trade to proteefitiDlf 
hly migi’evlion ri tliiit it eommitlee or hoard ahoidd he formed ndiieh ahoidd lieeiwe giiw and nre^■'cs and flint 
hale'i froiii each iiri'« Hhoidd hninarhed iiitli a diatingtiialiing ninrh so (hat the idtimnto piireha»er mnv hnow 
from wliieh piesi tlie cotton came. Then tho pnrelinaer vho geta good cotton from a particular prcHa will 
go on pnrehaaing from that pie« and if the demand for good cotton ia real, tho demand for cotton from that 
prci!‘i nonld incicaie. If a man hny« cotton from three or four glniicrica, mixea it and then presses it fo- 
wde, I he pnrehaier ii oidd atill he protected to thia extent that he would not hny again from the same vendor 
after this one e\[ienenee. lint would try to coniine Ida dealings to higger dealers who would cell him consis* 
fontly good cotton. The owner of a pressing factory is not hound to press everything tiiat is hrouglit to him 
tie is a flee agent. If he got a complaint that one of his hales, a.ay No, 1022, coiilniiirrl inferior cotton, then 


thene.xl time (he feiam at fnidt hronght himeotton, heoonhl tell hi 


. nhl tell him that nnicss ho g.avc him ns good cotton 

ns, K.ay, Italiis, (hen he nonhl press for him Imt not othenviso, 'file trade must heorganined to protect il«elf.' 
The snece-s oft Ids seheme depends on t lie Htrength of I he demand for good cotton. If (ho demand for mimi.xed 
eolton is not strong, legislation itself would fail. 

hSlI. In Ameiiea, they pnrelmse on length of alaple and I do not hnow why (hey ihoiihl not purchase 
on that li.isis in India. The purchaser, having decided to liiij' a certain quality of eolton, will then take into 
iicconnl the leiigih of staple, in Liverpool, the ptirrhaser of “ middling " cotton kttOH s what he is going to 
gel. The nlliinate price .should dcfiend on tho length of alnple. Afarkdiig the bales would assist a piindiascr 
wlio wanted to liny good eotloii. 


fiSIS, I tliinh that the expendiline on the liceasing body I liave suggested would eerfainlv I c worlli 
wliile. A Miiiilar question was ashed when (he Assam Lalinnr Hoard was eonslilnicd in order to meet the 
conditions under wiiich lahonr was recruited np-coiintiy. The licenses issued hy the Assnm Lahonr Hoard 
carry their own (Omiilions meh ns the provision of proper n.anilary arrangements for housing and ronveyancc. 
lu the rase of ginning and pressing faelories, f would give licenses without 0113' eonditioas e.xccpt tlic 
marhing of bales. 1 hope, later on, conditioas to ensure against mixing will be added but that is a matter 
in regard to which (he lieensing board would linvo to move alowlv. At flic start tbe sole condition would 
be that the bales slioiihl be ninrhed. One cannot tcll-in wlinl circnniitancci or wben, conditions discou- 
raging mixing iniglit suitably lie imposed. I would not start witli ibom. I would allow tlio Central Board 
to mnhe its own investigations and it.s own rules. 

hSlO. If long .staple cotton wore marketed scp.aratel.v from short staple, 1 think the former would fetch 
n bettor price than it docs now, but, on tlic other band, the short staple eolton iniglit diminish in value. It 
all dopcinis on this ultimate factor — tlicrcal strength of the demand for pure cotton. I know that there 
has been deterioration in di,strict,s wliich u-'cd to have a reputation for long staple eolton. Tho conditions 
are probabl.v diticrent in ditlerent districts. In some cases the deterioration has been duo to (ho mi.xiiig of 
seed. Wliat I want to gel at is a scheme wliicli will assist the piirchn.scr who want.s pure cotton to bo aide to 
pnrohnso it. Under sncli a selicnio ns I suggest, the press owner would not press mixed cotton 
it ho could possdil3’ nvo.d it and if ho did press such mi.xcd cotton, ho would get a lower price for it 
in tlio Boin'iaj’ market. I do not say for certain that it will bo necessary to impose conditions in tho 
license srhieh will pn’vent rni.xing; but the Centra! Boartl should certniniy have power to impo'C such 
conditions if and ns required. 

0S47. I liavc siiggcstcrl in m3’ written evidence (hat a small export cess of a /oiv annas a bale might ho 
imposed to meet tiic c.xiiendituro on seed distribution, demonstrations, bonuses, etc. I Ima-e suggested the 
lev3' of such a cess on tlic c.xport trade, onl3’ if the funds from the licensing of presses are not sufficient 
aiul if tlio money is not fortbeoming otlicnvise. 1 siiggc.st a cess on exported bales on!3’, because it will be 
easier to collect and because w'c have precedents forit, e.ff., the rice ccss, tlio julc cess and the new’l3’ consti- 
tuted indigo ccss. It is a verj- moot point as to whctlicr an excise dut3' siioidd also bo levied. The export 
cess w’oiild liavo to be kept so low that it did not atfcct the cost of marketing in foreign countries. I should 
not like to see it so higli as a rupee a bale. 

5S48. As regards the distribution of seed, I think it would bo an excellent thing if Government could 
control tlio whole of it hut that would require an enormous staff. I think that Government sliould open 
more demonstration farms but I am afraid that is rather outside my province. By bonuses I mean extra 
mone3’ to bo paid to tliosc wlio would press clean cotton. 

0849. I do not know an3’thing about tho Japanese rule that any one who wants to sell cotton in Japan 
mxist sell it througli a Japanese trade association, but Japanese shippers get a rebate from steamship agents 
witli whom tlioy have solely dealt over a period of six months. 

5850. AH classifications by names of stations might ultimately bo done aw.ay with. Purebase sliould 
not merely be b5’ class, but should also bo hy staple so far as possible. The grading ot cotton grown in the 
same district from tho same seed might ho different but that would be a matter of detail to bo arranged subse- 
quently. The first duty of tho board will be to go into points of detail like that. 

5851. (Mr. Hodpkirieon.) I am in favour of the same procedure being adopted in regard to Indian cotton 

as is adopted in regard to American cotton, «.c,, tlio length of the staple should invariably be mentioned in 
the contract. The purchase should not merely be b3’ class but also by length of staple. The introduction of 
a “ mutual allowance ” ciaum ason the Bremen Exchange would certainly tend to attract cotton to 
Lancashire. At present there is no mutual allowance clause in tho Bombay arbitration rules. I am very 
much in favour of the introduction of an arbitration clause based on the Bremen rules. Any price that 
you may offer the cultivator would only reach liim through the dealer. It is absolutely impossible 
to reach him direct. I do not know whether it would he possible to enforce a spot market in order to put 
a stop to future buying. I do not think it W'ould bo feasible. r 

5852. (Mr. Roberts.) Tho main reform would be to get pure staple. I consider that the hcensing of 
presses and marking of bales would be a big step in advance. If the premium of long over short staple cotton 
is not sufficient, no legislation would affect a permanent cure. Over-drastic legislation can always be got 


'^°''”6853. As to the effect of a cess on tho price of the cotton crop that is not exported, at present the foreip 

consumer and the Indian consumer compete for cotton and tho local consumer has “ 
difference in tho cost of marketing. This cess would add, say, four annap bale ^ fo the Jocaf 

Indian cotton in London andit would therefore result m a very slight further advantage to 
purchaser. It would not have any real effect on the price obtained by the cultivator because the ordi ry 
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ni'ctii'\(io«s in the prirp nro so very mui’li prcntcr. I do noltliinkllmt.innelimi prnctico, tho export ccsii 
otkriro ro<!\iIt5 in rire boinc: «oIiI any elu>a)>pr in Imlin. Thforclicnlly it ought to ho so hut, in notiml 
practice, tlic co'it o( inarheliup nliroatl i» fo much greater fhaflhiB sliglit nddition docs not nfloct the 
lelations between tho IwUan purchaser end the foreign purchaser. Tho cultivator will not got any loner 
price from the local consumer as a re-ult of a cc’s on cotton. 


Mr. G. nNDLA.y SHIRRAS, M.A., F.S.S., I.E.S., Director oi Statistics, Calcutta. 

nXlMI.ST.P .AT CAI.CCTT.A, MaTICTI £ 1 KT, 1010 . 

Wrillen rlaltment. 

Part I. 


Mr-Mon-AhituM ox Tnr. iMrnovr.Mnxr or cxirrox ronncAsTS. 

I. — Gr.SEn.At. 

fiS,'>f. rernnUr.— The cotton am of India is from Ifi to million acres, the rcporlcd cslinintc-s of 
enttum ranee from three to five millv'n bales of tOO lbs. c.soh. and the average j h Id per acre nl)Out 80 lbs. 
(tf-ff Annexnre 1). The outturn may be considerably increased if eflorts are made (1) to increni-e the jield 
per acre either hy mere iiit<"i,i\e cultivation or by llie ufo of belter types of .‘■eed ; {£) to increase tho 
acre.ace especiallv a.here irri.’o.ion is jsicilrle ; and fO) to improve the gtiality of tlie ataplo (n) hy the 
hemfng of cina nhich notihl lead to the preienlion of mixing of the Fcssl and (fc) hy the Fiipply of Kuilnlilo 
Feed on a large and hiif inesdil e t'rsis nn' qur-tion ns to v.liethrr the an a can be extcmlesl is beyond tho 
Fcope of the neisarlmr'it of .‘tlali-tirs, \\ ilh rt^.ard to yield, it may be rtated that amongst tho three 
import.anl cotton gron ing ronutriC' of the vorld. namely, the I'niltsI States of America, India, and l.gypt, 
India h.as the Ion c*t a ichl per cere. The a ield per acre in tho l/iiiled Slates of America is about £00 lie*, 
and that h F.evpt ns much ns I.'.O Ihs. TPe Ion jield per acre in ludiais due (a) to nanl of proper care in 
cultivation or to’lhe U'c of Ic's prolific types of i-ced. (h) to imderotimaliug lo a largo extent hy the local 
reporting agencies on nho^e rifsirts the i-tstistics aro primarily hssed. Jhis nep.srlnicnt is concerned 
a nil this latter jxiint and the present iiu-nnr.andiim. therefore, deals with the ipicstion regarding tho 
imptosemenl of the < *iiMinle> n« | uhli*h(sl in the rottoii I orceasfs. 


If,— Tin; niis«rvr stiTtion or jtamixo rsriMFTrr. 

f.«5.';. r/iF /nr.'crs in Irnmirj fs'inin/r,',— Under the prncliep in aogue there are three factors iihith 
conirilm'o to the fr.amiiig of an < slininle of the outtuni of a crop in Imli.a. Thoso aro the area, tlin 
Ftandartl noniial outti-ni per nm-. and (he nimn estimate or the pererntage eslimnlo representing tho 

rclntios of the yci r'“ crop to till- itiirnal per acre. _ _ r 

.hSSO. (0 Arta . — .\s rcinnls the firsv item— area, there exists in tho aillago establishments of moBt 
proainces an ngencs cai aide of rcisirting the area under the crop uilh a grc.at apiironeh to ncciiraoy. In 
tr.acls. where villag^^oM.sMi-hmenls do not exbt (c.j.. (he peniianeiitly-setlled Ir.acts, the figures of area arc 
bsF'sl on rough cflimates. Tl i -e estimates once frameil are linhlo to become stereotyped and repealed 
vear after viar u ithoul regard to tht mCucnrc of exceptional Fcasona or clianges m tho economic conditions 
of the tract's. In order to pres eit thi'. ) ttnision isnou made in this Department fornn nmninloxnnimation 
of the figures ns Ihev are recciitsi ami proiiucinl authorities are biipi>osed to rc\i«o Ihcso esliinntes by a 
comparison with the condiliona prevailing in the ndiuiniiig areas jmssrssiiig a nimdar cliaraclw tor which 
neenrate infon.iatioii is nvailahic, as iibo hy ine.sm. of Fiich Fpecinl cnnuirics as may ho iKi-ssiblo. In easca 
where a forecast crop is wwn mixid with other crops in the fame field, the pmelice is to fhow bucIi area 

onh as is estimated to represent the ares covered by the forecast rrop alone iho eslmiato is liaswl on 
fomiulm prescribed by the pros iiieinl authorities, according to local conditions which arc not identical f r 

all the eroiis nor (or all the provinces. ... , i . e„,;„„ti„r„i 

CB57. (li) -Slnmfard normal oid/iint per oerr.— With regard to Oio second ® 

Dcp.srlmcnt in each iirov ince main Inins a statement of the normal or nverngo yield per aero of and of a\ erngo 
qulm " In Ler to tort he nocuraov of these standards of normal yield and to revise then,, where necessary 
a svrt™ of cr^p-ciulng experiments is in force m all the provinces. These 

oFTicits on plots of land of iwcrujic fpiMity and m nccordnnco ^ * j MlJnrnl^nrnnrtmont ul»o 

provincial authorities. The results arc rc,K,rtcd to the I.ciid o tho 
on a-'careful scnitiny of all the reports and 

re\l“eT or^' crificB llio Ftnndnrds |)rc\ ’ouply ncloplcd for tho district cin in Tturmn nnd llio Sfimo 

ordinarily made once in five years. Tbese yields aro not used for tho forecasts m Burma and tho same 

applmsmoroorl^sstoMadros^^ ‘''O r°™entago 

cstimatc.'which rcprc.scnts tlio relation 

over India the outtuni is estimated in annas or sixlccntlis. that is to ' J > *. • tod ns so mnnv 

taken to represent tho normal outturn and then the outturn of tho j p , , . comparison 

annas higher or lower than the normal. But tho anna calimato of ono o „ normal outturn is 

or combination witti that of another tract ; ^lio number of annas take, to ropres^^^^^^^^^ 

not tlio- same cvsrynhoro, but varies between twelve and sixtco . ^ ^ published 

slandaid thus adopted would not iiosscss any fixed or "ndorm ’ , . - ^ itsstoad, 100 boinc 

fotccastii tho anna notation should not bo urcdjho American notn .5. p.rccntaco of that crop tho 

taken to representn nonnn! crop and die est^atodont^ 
convcrRion ol Ihc nnna CRi’mato into tho porccntaj,c csumavc g j 

the provincial authorities. 
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5859. Selalton oj the factors io the quantitative estimate of outturn. — 'When these three factors are 
determined, they are multiplied \rith each other to arrive at the quantitative estimate of outturn. Thus, if 
-the area bo 2,000 acres, the standard normal outturn 500 lbs. and the percentage estimate SO, the ectim’ato 
of the total outturn would be 2,000 x 500 x 800,000 lbs. 


m. — D efects iif the esthiates, 

5860. Defects in regard to area figures.— Xrith reprd to the first factor— the area figures— it may be 
stated that whatever be their source, it cannot be gainsaid that they are, on the whole, fairly ncciirafc,- 
and this may well be guessed from the fact that merchants do not demur to accept them as the basisfor tbeir 
o™ calculation of outturn. Still the sj-stem is not quite unimpeachable. Instances have occurred wlicn the 
estimates of district officers in certain tracts have been found not to tally with actuals. This is raainlv duo 
to omissions in reporting on the part of village officers. Even for crops for which Hioro than one so'u inga 
return is made, it frequently happens that a tahsildar reports in thclater return alcss area cultivated with a 
certain crop than in his former return, and he may or may not add a remark that returns from one or two 
villages have not been received by him. As far as he is concerned, that docs o.vplain the decrease in the 
figures reported bv him, but it docs not help the provincial Director in framing the provincial csthnatc, 
for although he has some idea of the prevalence of certain crops in certain tracts, he has not that 
know ledge for all the villages in the province. 

6861. Defects in regard to the standard normal outturn per acre. — No.xt with regard to the second factor— 
namely, the standard normal outturn per acra It is difficult to determine tho true norma], wliich is rather 
of a visionary character. In fact considerablo difficulty has been c.vperienccd in all countries of tho world 
in arriving at what a normal outturn is ; but still it seems to have been recognised that tho normal standard 
is the best as tho base for estimating outturns of crops. In this conno.vion, the following passage.^ quoted 
from tho United States Department of AgrieiUturo Circular 17 (1915) may bo of interest, “ Special cou- 
sideration has been given for many years to tho so-called ‘ normal,’ representing a condition or yield of 
100 per cent,, in terras of which all the crop condition estimates of this bureau are oxpressed. An objection 
to tho use of tlus term and what it represents, ns a basis for crop reporting, arises from its app.arcnt vagiienc-vj 
and tho fact that the. yield represented by it is different for each locality and oven for c.ioh farm, thus 
requiring o.vpianation in order to bo understood. The principal advantage of tho term *• normal" is 
psychological in that it is based on a fundamental conception which is fairly uniform and clear m tho 
minds of all practical farmers from whom over 99 per cent, of tho crop condition report.s ol this bureau 
are received." *♦»»»*»****♦»»*• 

" This whole subject of standards or bases for crop reports has been thoroughly and rcpentorlly cou'idcrcrl, 
both in this country and abroad. On every occasion when tho subject has boon conddered in this bureau 
Abo normal ha.s seemed to possess more advantages and fewer disadvantages than any other standard.” 

(2) In India, the term normal h.as been defined as “ that crop which past oxporicnco has shown to ho the 
most gcnor.ally recurring crop in a scries of years ; tho tj-pical crop ol tho heal area ; tho crop which the 
cultivator has a right (as it wore) to expect and avith which ho is (or .should bo) content, while if bo gels 
more be has reason to rejoice, and if Jess bo has reason to eomplain.” Tim term has also been define*! 
ns “ tho figure which, in existing circumstances, might be expected to bo attainod in the year, if the rainfall 
and seasons were of a character ordinary for the tract under consideration, timt is, neither very favmir.dih' 
nor tho reverse'.” As already stated above, tire standard normal outturns are dctcnniiicd by loc.il 
authorities on the basis of crop cutting c.xjicrimcnts and other investigations made by them from time to 
time. Experience has shown that experiments conducted by tho district rovenuo staff arc not alw ays reliable, 
and tho provineial Directors have often to depend on other sources, c.g., tho Settlement roconl-*,* for revising 
their standards. IVhafcvcr may ho tho source, it cannot be said that the standards so far arrived at nro 
entirely satisfactory although tliey arc gradually being improved. In 1915, it was jiointed out by tho 
Govemmcni. of India that " the rule.s ndopfcel in the various provinces for tho conduct of experimvut il 
cuttings were not uniform especially in regard to tho area to bo experimented on and tbogr.ido ot officer* 
sciccteil to superintend oxiierinicnts,” and tho following instructions wore issmyl in order to improvo 
matters : — 

“Tho three agencies now employed nro officers of tho Ilevcnno, Settlement, and AgricuUiir.al Dvpart- 
ment.*^ Wliilo much valuable work in this direction Ii.as been done in tho p.ast by officer.* ot the Kovemie 
Department, there arc scriou.s objections to a fystcin under which reliance i.s placed mainlj- on lbi< asi-ncy. 
The selection o( a t.vpie.al field is a matter of no Htllo difficulty to one who is not an expert, and memlnTs of 
the district staff over-burdened, as tlie.y arc, with ordinaty duties, c.in scarcely bo oxiieetwl to fmil time for 
experiments wliicli even in the simplc.sl ca,«o.s takes a long time to carry out properly. As regard* tlie employ- 
ment of officers of the Settlement Department, it was not intended that this agency sbould not li * utili/c I 
and, if for no other puqio'o than to gauge tho relative ns.^essment cap.acities of various ci.vsse* of lan'l. crop- 
cutting experiment.s mu.st continue to bo made during Fcttlomcnl operations. Tlio results of nich cvp< ri- 
ments, examined and collnterl by officers of tho Agricultural Department, nro of considerable v.ihio and shout 1 
continue to be ureri in ascertaining average outturns. But provider! always that tho staff i* adequate there 
can lie no doubt that, if accurate resulta nro to bo obtained, reliance must lie placed on trained officers of tie' 
Agricultural Department who would continnoasly and on a well-ordered plan c.ariy otite.vpi'riments in ewh 
agricultural tr.act. If the staff is not sufficiently strong to enable this to be done, it is de»ir.ih!‘' that efforts 
should be concent raj fd so (hat for, at all es'ents. a portion of the province results of real value may lieoblai.m-I. 
Loc.a! Govcniment.s .are t.aking steps in onler to carry out them instructions, and the effects of th« flcjn hate 
yet to be seen. 

5S0C. Dflecif in regard to the anna or percentage e.rUmatr. — It is in the third factor— the anna or 
iwrccntage estimate — that the system li.-w bcsni found to lie mo’t defective. J'or, the tnie re! itien of ft " 
se.a-vm’s outttini to the norma! is seldom delcrminrsl or reported, the tendency lieing invariably to 
estimate a gorsl crop. A comp.arison with the lr.adc figures (net exports rnnsnnipli'in) ronelii ivety 
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n 

proyiM *11 M-liieh siilp the onichl Mtimfitivi err. Tlio slnlemonl liolott- comp.irca tho toU\I figiiroa for All- 
India * tor tlio la^il ten yeaw : — 
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21 , 7 . 72.000 

. 1 , 179,000 

■ 1 , 022,000 
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(2) Tlie exports as srell as tlin mill consumption nro for flin ycur ending tho .20lh Soptombor up to 
1010-11 ; from 1011-12 tlicynrc for tlio year ending 31.st Angnst (tlio rocogiiNed cotton yinr In India). No 
reliable infonimtion exists as to tho annual consumption oiitcido mills j 1ml, in 1011, it tens Foftlixlin coii.siilta- 
tionavitb the llomb.ay Cotton Tralo Association to adopt tho conventional edimnto of .150,000 bales. This 
figtiro has been inelmlofl in the net ox(>orls and coasiimption fignrei for moli year up to 101, ‘l-M. Tim 
figure n-as revised in consultation with tho Association and rabed to 1,000,000 bales for tho ovcoptional 
ye.ar 1011-15 and to ".Vl-OttO bales for c.ach of tho yosni 101.5.10 and lOlO-l". H will bo seen from tho nbovo 
figures tint in tsvo c.t-es only tlio oflicial <v<timat« ahou-a an excess, wliilo in tho remaining eight it shows a 
deficit. “ Cany over ” i«, however, not included in iho nbovo figures ; but this item docs not nfiecl tlio 
comparison if a series of yearn is Lahcn into account. Thus, on llio average of tlio Inst ten years, tho net 
result is that tho edicial e.slimato sboeos a sieficit of 443,((00 liales or nc,arly ten iw cent. 

(3) Tliij tendency of under-eslimaliiig owes its origin firstly to the iiigraiiicsl pessimism of Indian ciilll- 
vntom and villago oflicers. The cultivators possess an incriulicablo instinct that it is iiiipnidciit to astimato 
a buni[K'r croji as a bum[)cr crop. Tho vilhogo otlicem havo mostly to rely on tho cstiiiiaU-s of tlio ciillivntora 
as they have no exjH-rt knowledge in tho matter. Tho upshot is that verj- rarely is a noniml oiiltiim reported. • 
Tills is clc-ar if oiio looks at tlio estimates of outturn of cotton in percentages of normal given in tliu provinoial 
Sea.son and Crop Iteports. I’or facility of reference slatemonts showing siicli percentagas for tho ton yonni 
ending 1010-17 are given in Anncxurc'll. A t.abIo elioa'ing median averages for tho provinces has also boon 
prepared and Is given Imlow : — 


rr.nOEKTACE ESTIMATE.? OF OOTTUKN. 


Median averages jar the provinces. 
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1,'OTE, Ucngnl, Bihar and Orlaaa and Aaaam do not show jHirccnlaEo outturn o( cotton la their reports. 


It willbci^ccn from tlicHO statements that a 100 per cent crop is rarely reported. Secondly, it is duo to tho 
fact that tho subordinate agency linds-it difTioult to regard 100 per cent or sixtoon annas ns representing a 


• Betallcd Sgurca ot area, catimated yield, and yield per acre are given In Annoxuro I. 
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iiiiriiml crop. 'I'liii ili'fcct vithic i (lie mIioIc (lyiitciii ntiil roinclinici oiir forccn'ili nMiciiloiii. If 

Avniil to iii.thc llic i. I'cryc lln- jiiiriKi-i. fnr m)i1c1i tlicy »iTccnllciI into f xiifcorc, nniiicly, topivo to tlio trade 
nt ncoiirntc an iii<lii'nlion a'l pooiilili. uf |)j,. cxj>c<'tc(l onltiirr), l)ic c.xi-linp nyiU-tu rcfpiirc'i rcvman. In 
tlili connexion tlo' follouinp cxtractn from a letter from tlic })ircctor of Aprieiillnrc, JIndra", bringing out 
tile (lefiYt of tile Mvlein and rnggeiling xvaja for corrivting tin; ciliniatc", arc x’crx' interoiting : 

“ A tnliiilation of the fignrci of pait vc.irn rliowa tfiat the average crop over a lerieii of years in anv 
di-triet Morhi out at aliout l»'r rent of the ‘ normal ' rrop. 'j'liii ahoivs clearly tlial the 
ifiranm (vill.ige arcontitant) upon xihom the tiliole ayatem depend", inx-ariahlv tindcr- 
cntmiate^ llie outturn, or in the allorinlivc. deci not nnderetand xvhat a ‘normal ’ crop is." 
" There are two ways in which the c«limnfe could he made more aecur.atc : — (1) liy inducing 
thefnrnam to change hii mental stand.ard ami to reiK.rt a ‘normal’ crop as twelve annas, 
or (21 hy inirmiueing a correcting agency at rome stage, 

(I) wiiuld he extremely dillieiill, if not im|io .dde, and would In any c.a'o Inhc ton to twenty vears. 
It is Very diflieidt t<i deline a ' nnrm.al ' crop. The outturn of Mn-h a crop really x'aricr in' e.ach 
.email tract of dilTerent *(01 fertilitx*. On the oilier haml, (2) would hf‘ i*.as\*, and could he done at once,” 
"The cxi'ling eyrtem pixel Us a x'l ry elahor.ite rcl.ative clasiilie.ation of rropi according to their vicid, 
and this is a tirm ha-is on whieh to worh. Any attempt at altering thi' ■■y^p.m radically would only iipsct 
this h.asis. .AH that is nivcs'ary is to rai'c (he rt.itidard hy apply iog a euilahle correcting factor. This could 
he done almost niitom.atirally as detailed le-low. fsnp/cne that llie average outturn of a parlicnlnr erop in 
a p.irtieul.ir district as wothed out on pre'ent lines for the hv't ten ye.xra (exeliidirig real famine ycaiB) 
collies to To )“-r cent of the imrmat. atwl that theemrent ye.xtVc 'tiiwate worl.eil oxit on present tines comes 
to ho jcrceiit. I would then eorris'l this hatter (igiitc hy applying the corrrc/i'nj /nrO r 100 — Td the result 
l eing Ill7 pereeiil, 'fii" liiial result of such a eyrleio wouhl he ih.al over a .«erie, of ye.ira the average, t.e., 
tiiitmal crop w otihl he rejeirted ns |IH| p,'f cent. .'\llow iog for the re.il famine yc.ir.s, the average would he 
a little heluw Iisi jMT reiil. 'rids. 1 prestinie, is theetandard to he arrived at." 


lV.“f'f(:oig.Tto>i ton Uifiiovi-Mi'.r.T. 

f>S03. .Yrrr'n’l;/ /or /iir/f.rr ro.on/inoii’oa. — The tn.ain Migge4ion for im]irovenient is the necchsily for 
further cicordiiiation. I'nie's hs'al niilliorilies ree their way to rhcrl; more than at prc.cnt the c.-f iniatcs of 
outturn. I am of opinion lliat llic piddicntioii of pnivincial for<c.as|s ihoiiM la- discontinued and one 
fonvnst piiMhlied hy the ('eiilrnl .Sinti'lie.il Oflice which .•himld he do ely in loiirh with cxpo.'l.'. 

h'^Gl. Inprovtmrrt! of f'jurr.f o/ artn. — With ri-gnrd to area, the orni- ions in reporting on the part of 
vill.age oflieers may he i iiere. ■fiill.v i.top]ied it measures Micfi ns pri" rrihed hy the Madras IJoaitS of 
llcveiiiie in their itr'ohilion No, 2 of .Atfi .f.ammrv IfiJ.'i feidr .Aivieaurc JH) were adopted in every 
province where tfie village revenue staff exhl'. Th"y .ire b.-telly as follows; The Hnvenue Inspector or 
firvte tifficer should maintaiu rtateuw ut.s in which ligutes iliould he jsi-led every month from fho cultiva- 
tion arermiits nveived from (he x ill.age olfieer.s fhowmg (he Mm inge in eadi month for all /orecn.st crops. 
He eati thus n-e at once for w hat villages returns h.ax-e ti»t Ism ns'clied. Tor the villages for xrhich 
returns arc not ns-cix-cil, he can frame an approximate c-tim.ite in aceord.aneo xxdth the folloixdng 
formula 

Area in (lie lirex ions ye.ar in tlial village y. area in (he current y ear i n the otlier villages in the circle. 

Tile tiit.al wisirU'd aicx iix thuothcr villages in (he previous ye.ar. 

In M-ndhig Ids reliirn to the lahrildar he xxotild note the iiiimher id villages for xihieh he made estimate.’. 
Tile lalul oflire wouhl maintain limil.ar registers for the groups of vilinpe.s under the Ilexcnuc In.’pectors. 

GSG5. Imjiroftmenl of cstitnate of out/urn, — With regarxl to tlie c-tinuate of outturn, I am .afraid a great 
ovcrlmuimg is ni-ei-s.ary, and I would riiako the following ftippi-Kl hn.i : — 

(a) The reporting agency ahoiild he improx-eda“ far ns pr.actic.ahle by employing men xxlio have received 
(iractieal training in ngrieidturc. At present lliongcncy is a revenue agency, not an agricultural, 
it is quite impo’silile to make anything like an necurato e.stinmte of the crop on the ground as 
could an apricnltiirist. 

(J) A aystem should he introduced for a very elnse and c.arefid checi; of tlie rcfunis hy agricultural 
cxiicrt.s in tho local n.s xxcll ns in the central oflicc=. At present the return.’ Buhmitted by the 
local reporting agency is aclxloiu checked in the m.ajority of jiroviuces oxving mainly to the fact 
tliat tho provincial Ilirectora of Agriculture liax-o little time to dex’otc to statistical work with 
the result that great dilficultics arc sometimes exiicricnccd by tho Dcp.artmont of Statistics 
in preparing the nil India calimntca. 'J'ho point is dealt with in a subsequent paragraph. 

(c) The sy.stem ol checking tho returns by the statLstic-s of c.xport.’, mill consumption and e.xtra factory 

consumption, xvhen these arc available should bo extended. This is already being done in somo 
of the provinces and is nl .’0 done in thi3l)ep.arfnient for tho ixdiolo of India (vide “ Tinal general 
memo, on cotton ” and " Estimates of area and yield of princip.al crops in India” — table relating , 
to cotton and also the table in p.aragraph 6S02 abox-e). In respect of extra-factory consump- 
tion it may be stated that tho Bombay Cotton Trade Association decided last year that, in.the 
absence of any necurato data, it should bo estimated at fho ycarlj-rafo of one lb. per head of 
population (giving a total of about 750,000 bales per year for all India), and that this figure 
sliould bo permanently retained except in cases of very exceptional years. 

(d) The system of obtaining estimates Irom nou-official agencies for chocking and revising, if necessary, 

tho official estimates should bo introduced or e.xtended, as tho case may bo. There have been 
instances when estimates made by those in tho trade for a particular tract with which the esti- 
mators are specially intorested have been found to bo close approximations to' the actuals. 
In tho United States of America (sometimes not a completely analogous caso as conditions 
are there different in many respeota) the official returns are examined and checked with a vast 
number of xmluntary reports obtained from various sources, farmers, planters, merchants, 
mills, presses, gins, etc. (vide Annexure V). It may be stated bore that, at present, the 
obtains, although rather in a crude state, only in a few provinces of India, mainly in the' United 
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October of 10,950,000. ^ese figures indicate how our forecasts compare with the actual out- 
ton. In 1916 it was found necess^y to obtain from the various provinces in British India 
the proportion of lint in the various descriptions of cotton grown in them. The results then 
ohtamed are tabulated below : — 
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( 0 ) Includes Barodn and other Kative States. 
(W Includes Native States. 


It is noticeable that long stapled cottons, such as Coompta-Dharwars, Westerns and Northerns, Tinnevellps, 
etc., have a lower ginning percentage than short stapled varieties ; and this is one of the reasons why 
Indian cultivators generally give preference to short stapled cottons. / 

(b) It is not known how fat the results obtained on Government experimental farms are utilized by 
the provincial Directors in connexion with crop forecasts. Much valuable information can bo 
obtained from the reports on experimental farms for revising the standard normal outturns 
(referred to in paragraphs 5867 and 5858) and for ascertaining the ginning percentage in 
different varieties of cotton. In this connexion, the comparison made in Anne.xure VII. of the 
outturns per acre of cotton as given in the reports on agricultural forms in certain provinces 
with those in the forecasts of the cotton crop, may be interesting. 

6866. Retvms from Native States . — ^Returns are at present received from almost all the Native State.i 
where cotton is of any importance, except Kashmir; but they are often found to be faulty. They 
need a good deal of scrutiny and editing which are not done at present. It may be worth while to state 
here that a third of India’s cotton is produced iu the Native States. The point was raised iu the last Chiefs’ 
Conference and it was recognised that there should be a closer co-operation than hitherto, between the 
Native States Durbars and the Department of Statistics, with a view to improving the returns, and that 
forms with clear instructions for filling them in should be issued in the local vernaculars. ' 

5867. Qoanting of lolls . — -It may be considered whether it is feasible to introduce a system of framing the 
outtmrn estimate by counting and examining the number of bolls on plants on sample plots. It is stated 
in the Report on the Workmg of the Department of Agriculture in the Central Provinces for lQll-12 that 
such a system was given in trial in Berar in that year with great success. At first, an estimate was made of 
the number of villages in each district containing good, average, and biid crop, respectively, and then a number 
of typical fields was selected from each ,oi these classes and the numbers of buds, flowers and bolls per aero 
were counted in each of them. As many pickings as possible before the preparation of the returns were taken 
from each of these fields, and tbo bolls so picked were weighed and counted. With a due allowance for flowor.i 
that failed to set, a sum in proportion gave the amount of cotton that might be expected from fields of the 
typo selected. Mr- Clouston, in his letter of 14th March 1918 says : “ This system, which was drawn up in 
1 91 2, has since been slightly modified. Instead of classifying the crop as good, medium, and poor, the assistant 
selects ‘ average ’ plots only and carries out his experiments on these. This system has on the whole proved ' 
useful but it cannot bo regarded as very reliable for the following reasons : — (1) In order to have the figures 
ready to send to the Commissioner of Settlements by tho 1st of December, our agrioultubal assistants have 
to coriiplete tbeir experiments in tbo field by the third week of November, but it is impossible at that time 
to foretell what percentage of tbo flowers, buds, and immature bolls is to drop as tho result of any rain there 
may have shortly before that tinu. (2) It is impossible, moreover, to foresee what tho rainfoll after that 
date is to be. Ram in the end of November or early in December stimulates the vegetative gron tli of the 
plant, which produces growth of the plant, which produces new flowers and continues to give late pickings 
as tho result." (T’ide Annexure VIII.) For the purposes of the preliminary cotton forecasts in Egypt, 
the Ministry of Agriculture takes into consideration tho result of tho examination of bolls made shortly bolovo 
and during the time of picking, from samples received from each cotton district, by tho head ofriccns of the 
Technical and Scientific Division of tho Ministry, enabling tbo correcting of bolls on the plant and a chocked ■ 
estimation of tho damage caused to bolls by insect pests. Such a system could bo followed only to a very 
limited extent. 
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Department the Direolor.f of tlio Cotton Trade AsTOuiation rougtit up tlio qiio.stion at a mcelina ^\hich I 
had witli thorn in April 1914. Tlio miggostion was given practical sliapo in 1915 with regard to all 
inovincea and the all-India forecaRts. It waa, in that 5-cnr, arranged in conunltation with the Bombay 
Cotton Trade Association that tigurcs of arcaa and oiittiirna shouldvbo shown according to tho varioiia 
descriptions of cotton ns recognised by tho trade. The figures for the last three years (1915-10, 191G-17, and 
1917-18) ns published in tho Final General Memorandum are; — 


Trade Dcseriplion’’. 



Acres (thousands) 

Bales of 400 llis, (tiiousnnds) 

yield per acre (Iba.) 

Descriptions, 

3015*30 

3010-17 

3017-28 

302S-3G 

1020-27 

1017 28 

1915-lC 

1010-17 

1017-18 

Ooraros — 










Khandesh . . 

1.222 

3,510 

1,403 

340 

342- 

187 

. Ill 

00 

53 

Central India . • 

000 

1,410 

1,454 

21G 

311 

lie 

SC 

88 

32 

Bars! and Nagnr 

3. ICS 

3, HO 

3, CIS 

481 

537 

471 

61 

62 " 

62 

Bcrar .... 

2,SG9 

3,118 

3,2U 

830 

1 001 ] 

428 

no 

1 C3 

53 

Central I’ror Inccs . 

1,102 

1,234 

1,3C3 

B 

3 (. 

1C3 » 

03 

3 

47 

Tot.vl 

0,450 

10.780 

11,05* 

n 

1,881 

1,305 

01 

70 

41 

Dhollcraa .... 

1,1S0 

2.001 

3,300 

150 

085 

CCO 

51 

IH 

89 

Be&gaI*Sind — 









- 

Vnltcd rro\ Inccs . 

834 

1,185 

],3IG 

2C2 

309 

lOS 

12C 

104 

GO 

Bajputatia 

203 

415 

573 

Cl 

372 

B3 

00 

IGO 

G1 

Sind-runjftb • . 

1,030 

1,431 

2.032 

217 

419 

348 

D1 

117 

87 

Others . . . « 

71 

■ 

73 

18 

17 

18 

101 

94 

DO 

Total 

2.202 


4,011 

501 

017 

m 

m 


64 

Broach .... 

1,044 

1.220 

1,348 

230 

304 

315 

88 

09 

03 

Coompta-Dhar^ars . 

1,031 

1,385 

l.OIl 

231 

260 

310 

00 

75 

70 

Westerns and Northerns 

1,350 

1,583 

1,550 

172 

238 

217 

51 

00 

56 

Cocanadas 

251 

£75 

261 

35 

48 

47 

60 

70 

72 

Tinnevcllys 

008 

047 

577 

84 

134 

13C 

50 

83 

94 

Salem (Including Camhodias) 

281 

334 

G40 

32 

47 

235 

46 

56 ' 

145 

Comillas, Burmas, and other 
sorts. 

329 

351 

378 

C8 

75 

89 

63 

^^5 

94 

GRAND TOTAL 

17,740 

21,745 

24,781 

3,738 

4,480 

4,035 

m 

Bl 

65^ 


The cotton trade asked for a survey or map showing in different colours the tracts growing the above 
descriptions of cotton. The result has exceeded expectations. No less than 230 firms has in the last 
few weeks purchased copies and the Cotton Trade Association has decided to purchase 300 copies of the 
larger map now being printed. It may be noted that, in the above classification, the whole of the crop 
grown in Hyderabad (His Exalted Highness The Nwam’s Dominions) was treated provisionally as “ Bars! 
andNagar.” It has since been ascertained that a large amount of cotton locally named “gaorani"iB 
grown in the Dominions, and is of a type quite distinct from “ Barsi and Nagar.” A proposal, therefore, 
is being considered to show Hyderabad cotton into tw o distinct classes, namely, “ Barsi and Nagar 
and “ Hyderabad-Gaorani.” It is also being considered whether the cotton grown in the Punjab instead 
of being shown wholly as “ Sind-Punjab (as at present), should be classified as " Sind-Punjab ” and 
‘‘ Punjab-Amerioan,” since the latter variety is stated to be now cultivated on an appreciable scale, 
and the area is steadily extending. There is at present no further proposal regarding a revision ,of the 

classificat'on of cotton. 
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ANNEXUEE I. 


Auea and Yield of Cotton in each Peovinoe. 


Area (acres). 


pRoviscn 

190S-00 

1900*10 

1010*11 

1911-12 

1012-13 

1913*14 

2014*15 

lOlO-lO 

1010*17 

1017-18 

Bombay (Inclnd* 
inc Native 

0,211,000 

6,469,000 

7,334,000 


0.626,000 

7,323,000 


5,005,000 

7,037,000 

8,227,000 

States) (a) 
Central I*n>- 

4,170,000 

4,167,000 

4,487,000 

4.648.000 

4,403,000 



4.001,000 

4,402,000 

4,582,000 

Bemr. 

Hyderabad State 

2,002,000 

3,401,000 



2.8S9.000 



2,064,000 

3,200,000 

3,451,000 

Madras (b) . 

1.570,000 

1.560,000 



2,414,000 



2,001,000 

2,108,000 

2,592,000 

Punjab (Includ- 
Inc Native 

1,562,000 

1,430,000 



1.575.000 

2.053,000 

1,857,000 

002,000 

1,103,000 

1,700,000 

SUtes). 

Uniteil Pro* 

1.002,000 

1.241,000 

1,347,000 

921,000 

1.159,000 

1,580,000 

1.551.000 

834,000 

1,185,000 

1,310,000 

Tlnees (e). 
Central India 

078,000 

1,065,000 

1,349,000 


1,314,000 

009.000 

1,420,000 

1,510,000 

1,410,000 

1.454,000 

States. 






Hajputana States 

3S9.0(K1 



263,000 

393,000 



244,000 

334,000 

435,000 

Sind OneludlnR 

250.000 

214.000 

279,000 

340,000 

296,000 



161,000 

240,000 

215,000 

Native Slates). 





Burma 

204,000 

103,000 


186,000 

233,000 



197,000 

223,000 

240,000 

Mpore 

63,000 


101,000 

101,000 

151,000 



02,000 

120.000 

151,000 

Blh\r and Orissa 

(<f) 

(<0 

(d) 


02,000 


70,000 

07,000 

68,000 

09,000 

North-'tVeil Pron- 

54,000 


33,000 


50.000 



20,000 

28,000 

38,000 

tier Province 




Bengal (Inclnd- 
inn Nati\c 

SUte) ih 
Ajrner-Mcrvrara 

161,000 

166,000 



61,000 



88,000 

73,000 

71,000 

40,000 

30,000 

43,000 

27,000 

50,000 



23,000 

47,000 

70,000 

'Assam 

(i) 

(<n 

(■0 

30,000 

35.000 


34,000 

32,000 

32.000 

32,000 

Totvl . 

10.900,000 

20.5(5.000 



ISSBh 

H 

■i 



SS3IB1 


Yield (hales of 400 lbs. each). 


rconycE 

1009*00 

1000*10 

1010*11 


1912-13 

1013*14 

noon 

1015*10 

m 

1017*18 

Bombay (Includ* 

IRH 

1,601,000 

1,450,000 

605,000 



1,770,000 

1,051,000 

1,040,000 

1,571,000 

Ian NallNo 

States) (a). 












1,070.000 

620,000 

913,000 



1,097,000 

1,106,000 

601,000 

591,000 

ainces and 

Berar. 










Hyd-'rabad State 


461,000 

203,000 

300,000 



400.000 

450,000 

500,000 

450,000 

Madras (b) 

162,000 

180,000 

233,000 

335,000 


303,000 

245,000 

245,000 

347,000 

569,000 

Punjab (includ- 

321,090 

306,000 

200,000 

241,000 


012,000 

486,000 

105,000 

335,000 

271,000 

Ina Nall>e 

States). 

■120,000 

351,000 

348,000' 

251,000 

/ 

428,000 

481,000 

480,000 

202,000 

309,000 

198,000 

alnccs (c). 











Ontral India 


221,000 

237,000 

228,000 

200,000 


203,000 

216,000 

311,000 

110,000 

States. 

Eajputana Slates 

60,000 

148,000 

143,000 

73,000 


132,000 

160,000 

02,000 

128,000 

5i,000 

Sind (inrludins 

101,000 

104,000 

07,000 

124,000 


135,000 

116,000 

48,000 

78,000 

67,000 

Native States), 











Bcrroa . 


32,000 

23,000 

32,000 



42,000 

27,000 

40.000 

54,000 

Mysore 


0,000 

10,000 

17,000 

19,000 


14,000 

14,000 

16,000 

22,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

, (i) 

w 


19,000 


17,000 

16,000 

16,000 

10,000 

17,000 

Norfh-VTot Fron-' 12,000, 

7,000 

8,000 

12,000 


14,000 

14,000 

4,000 

6,000 

10,000 

tier Province 
(e). 











B*ncal (Inclad- 


35,000 

40,000 

25,000 

21,000 


34,000 

30,000 

20,000 

19,000 

Ins Native 











State) (/). 

Ajm^r-Merwara 

' 9,000 

13,000 

20,000 

12,000 

26,000 

15,000 

15,000 

2,000 

35,000 

14,000 

AjLsam 

(-0 

{<0 

(<f) 

11,000 

10,000 

12,000 

12,000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

TOTAL . 

j O.Coi.ooo 

4,718,000 

3,853,000 

3,283,000 

4,610,000 

5,060,000 

5,209,000 

3,738,000 

4,489,000 

4,059,000 


M Indies abo the Mate ot Baroda. .Eathaata lor aon-raportlng tracts have been added from 1903-10. 


(6) Indudca >'otivp States. 

(r) iBcIndcs the >'3tive State of Banipnr. 


S KSoda tS T^S'thc Korram Agenda 
U) Indades Bihar and Orissa and Assam ' 
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ANNEXURE II— con^d. 


TJNiTKn movixors 
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1000-10 

1910-11 

■ 
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60 

45 
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85 

85 

65 
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75 

Unao . 






G5 

75 

75 

60 

80 

60 

76 

80 

76 
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Hi 
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60 

85 

00 

90 

80 

75 
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19 

8G 

85 

80 

BO 

85 

60 

00 

80 

76 
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CO 

8» 

100 

80 

po 

05 

CO 

80 

80 

76 

Khcrl 





.. 

75 
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05 

60 

75 

50 

00 

80 

76 
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.. 
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APPENDIX B TO ANNEXURE IH. 

Taltjk Postinq EBaisTUn oe Poeeoast Ckops. 
' Area sown. 


Serial 

number 

NAME OP 
,CllOP 

COTTON 

Dun AT THE 

ornon or the 
Dibeotoe or 
AaniOELTnitE, 
MADR.AS, ON 

1st Aeoust 
(first 
sowings) 

1st Octo- 

nER 

(SECOilD 

SOWINQS) 

1st Deoembee 
■( riRST outturn) 

1st Februaby 

(SEOONE OUTTURN) 

Names of firkas in 
tho taluk 

February 

to 

July 

February 

to 

September 

February 

to 

November 

Estimated 
outturn 
in annas 

February 

to 

January 

Estimated 
outturn 
in annag 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 



Aorcs 

Acres 

j 

1 

Acrea 

1 

1 

1 

Acres 



Total area to date of forecast and estimated outturn. 

Date of despatch to the Director of Agriculture. 

Poroontago of the number of pillages for which estimates have boon framed to the total number of villages in 
the taluh. 

Taluk Head Accountant’s initials. 


ANNEXURE IV. 

Copy 0 / hiier Dis. No. 64S, dated the ISlh March 1910, from the. Director of Agriculture, Madras, to the Board 
of Revenue {Revenue Settlement, Survey, Land Records and Agriculture), Madras. 

Mistake in the cotton outturn reports for the Guntur District. 

In reply to Board’s reference No. 2200 of 29th September 1909, regarding the discrepancy in the cotton 
outturn figures in the Guntur District, I have the honour to report as follows : — 

2. In his letter of 9th March 1909, the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Northern Division, pointed out 
that there was a serious discrepancy between the official outturn reports of the cotton crop of the Guntur 
District and the figures given by the Associated Presses of Guntur. 

Official final outturn report, Rutum of Presses. 

1907-08 21,080 bales 64,232 

lOOS-Oa ... ... 16,082 „ 02,899 

The Government estimate thus falls short of the amount of cotton actually baled in Guntur by 43,172 and 
40,817 bales for these two years apart from tho not inconsiderable amount which is consumed in the villages 
by hand spinners and weavers, besides what finds its way into tho market by other trade, channels. 

3. Tho CoUeotor of Guntur, to whom tho matter was referred, reported that a scrutiny of the figures of 
the Guntur presses for tho previous six years showed that tho normal amount of cotton annually pressed 
at Guntur might bo taken as 80,000 bales of 400 lbs. each. From this total might be deducted 13,421 bales 
which are the produce of tho Nizam’s Dominions and the adjacent districts of Kurnool and Nelloro. Tho 
balance, viz., 4G,.'579 bales might be taken as tho produce of 192,520 acres in the Guntur District and G,3fi5 
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fro... the Onilal SMn D,l«rtmcnt oj Agr,cnU,.ra Circular .Vo. Jr-Jmvmrp 20th. 1015, on Gourr,- 
' . rnrn/ Crop llrports. 


tiiriil Crop Jtrportf. 
Methods 0 } Crop Itrporllng. 
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farm animals, etc. Tho data upon which such estimates are based aro obtained through a field service eon- 
Bisting of a corps of paid State field agents and crop Bpecialiats and a largo body of voluntary crop reporters 
composed of tho follorving classes : County reporters, township reporters, individual farmers, and eoveral 
lists of reporters for special inquiries. 

Iho field service consists of trained field agents, one assigned to a single State or group of smaller States 
which in the aggregate corresponds in area and crop production to odb of tho larger States, who devote their 
entire time to tho work and who travel throughout their territory during tho crop season, personally inspect- 
ing crop areas, conferring with State and local authorities, private and commercial agencies, and others in- 
terested in crop-reporting rrork. Each agent supplements Ms own observation with reports from a corps of 
Bolccted crop reporters in his territory, who report directly to him and are.wholly independent of tho regular 
crop reporters who report directly to the bureau. 

In addition to the regular force of State field agents, the bureau has a small force of crop specialists, one 
or more for each of tho important special crops, such as cotton, tobacco, rice, and truck crops, possessing the 
same qualifications and performing tho same duties as tho field agents, but devoting their entire time to 
specializing on tho particular crops to which they are assigned and travelling tlironghout tho entire region 
in which they are grown. These crop spcoialists also have seleetcd lists of crop correspondents reporting 
directly to them. 

Both tho State field agents and tho crop speciah'sfa aro in tho classified service and aro appointed only 
upon certification by tho Civil Sorvieo Commission after a rigid competitive examination. They aro seleetcd 
for their special training and quaiifications for tho work and as they aoquiro knowledge and experience, will 
bccomo recognized authorities in crop production in each State. 

There aro approximately 2,800 < ountios of agricultural importance in thd United States. In each tho 
department has a principal comity reporter who maintains an organization of several assistants. These county 
reporters arc selected with special roforonco to their qualifications and constitute an officiont branch of tho 
crop reporting sorvieo. They make tho county tho geographical unit of their reports, and, after obtaining 
data each month from their assistants and supplementing these with information obtained from their own 
observation and knowledge, report directly to tho department at Washington. 

In practically all of tho townships and voting precincts of the United States in which fanning operations 
aro extensively oarriod on tho department has “ township ” reporters who make their immediate neighbour- 
hood area with which they ate personally familiar tho geographical basis of reports, which they also send 
directly to tho department each month. There aro about 32,000 townslfip reporters. 

Finally, at the end of tho grouing season a largo number of individual farmers and planters report on the 
results of their own individual farming operations dming tho year ; valuable data are also scouted from 30,000 
mills and olovators. 

Because of tho spocializcd nature of tho cotton crop, tho reports concerning it aro handled separately 
from reports on all other crops. In addition to tho regular estimates of tho State agents, tiro cotton crop 
specialist, and tho county and township reporters, tho bureau obtains reports on aoreago, yields, percentage 
giimed, etc., from many thousand special reporters who aro intimately concerned in tho crop, including prac- 
tically nU the gitmers. 

Transmission of Reports to Bureau hy Correspondents. 

Frovious to tho preparation and issuance of tho bureau’s reports each month tho correspondents of tho 
several classes send their reports separately and independently to tho department at Wasluugton. 

In order to prevent any possible access to reports which relates to speoulativo crops, and to render it 
absolutely impossible for premature information to bo derived from them, all of tho repoits from tho SUito 
field agents, as well as those from the crop specialists, aro sent to tho Secretary of Agrioulturo in specially 
prepared envelopes. B 3 ' an airangomont with tho postal authorities, these envelopes are delivered to tho 
Secretary of Agrieultuio m scaled mail pouches. Those pouches aro opened only by tho Secretary or jVsist- 
nnt Seorotarj’, and the reports, with seals unbroken, aro immediately placed in a safe m tho Secretary’s olfico, 
where they remain sealed until tho morning of tho day on which tho bureau report is issued, when they aro 
delivered to tho statistician by tho Secretary or tho Assistant Secretary. Tho combination for opening tlio 
safe in which such documents aro kept is known only to tho Secretary and tho Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Reports from field agents and crop specialists residing at points more than 500 miles from Washington 
aro sent by telegraph in cipher. The reports from tho county correspondents, townshij) correspondents 
and other voluntary crop reporters aro sent to tho Chief of tho Bureau of Crop Estimates by mail in scaled 
envelopes. 


Preparation of Reports. 

Tho reports received by tho department from tho different classes of individual correspondents arc tabu- 
lated and compiled and tho figure for each separate State computed. After the reports from tho different 
counties aro tabulated, a truo weighted figure for tho State is secured by taking into consideration tho relative 
value which tho total acrea'-e or production of each county in tho Stato boars to the total acreage or produc- 
tion of tho State. Tho weight figure showing tho value of tho county is applied to tho acreage, yield per acre, 
or condition, whichever it may bo, and from tho totals of tho weights and tho extensions a weighted aicrago 
for the State is ascertained. Tho averages for tho spcculativo crops (corn, wheat, oats, and cotton) aro deter- 
mined by computers who do not know tho particular Stato to which their figures relate. 

Tho work of making tho final crop estimates each month culminates at sesaons of the crop reporting 
board, composed of five members, presidtxl over by iho statistician and chief of bureau as chairman, who-o 
services are brought into requisition each crop-reporting d.ay from among statistienns and oflicials of tho 
bureau, and field agents aud crop specialists who aro called to ITashington for the piwpo'o. . 

Tho personnel Sf tho board is changed c.aeh month. Tho meetings are held in the offico of he statisticnn 
which is kept locked during sessions, no ono being allowed to enter or Imvc tho room or tho bureau, and all 
telephones being disconnected. .. , 

When tho board has assembled, rcjiorte -and lelegr.im3 nv-mhng spccuhtivo crojis from field aren.s nii'T 
crop specialists, which have been jilacwi unoiicnwl in a s-ilo in the ot.icc of the -.ecrcta^ o- Agncullurc. aro 
delivered bv tho Scerctarv, opened, and tabulateil ; and tho tiimre'-.. by btatc-. fiom the re ye.-iil ch« '-- ol 
corrc-spondiila and egenti relating to all crops de.alt with arc tabuhted in conicnient pir.dld column.- ; the 
hoard is thus provide with sevetol soixaratc estimates coveniiv each and each sepamto crap, inaJ.; 

independently by tho respective das-'os of oorrC'i>ondcnts and a.cats ' ' ^ '’m e..ca fo. a tom- 

to:^* or geographical unit with which he is thoroughly fataihar. 
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Abs!rnc(8 of tiio wcMiior condition reporfs in relation to the dillcrcnt crops, by States, arc also prepared 
from tlio ncekly bnllcUns of the Weather Bureau. With all these data bcfoio the board, each indiridual 
member compulcs mdependentiy, on a Bopnrato Bhcot or final computation slip, his oivn estimate of the aorc- 
iigo, condition, or yield of each crop, or of the number, condition, etc., of farm animals, for each State Bcpa- 
ralcij^ liicso results are llieii compared and discussed by the board under the supervision of the chairman. 
i\iiu llio fmnl jjgurcs for each State are decided upon. 

Iho cstiniatcs by Slates as finally dotonninod by the board are weighted by acreage or other figures 
representing the relative importance of the crop in tho respective States, the result for the United STates 
bemg a true weighted arerago for each subject. 


Method of Issuing Reports. 

Boports in relation to cotton, after being prepared by the crop reporting board and personally approved 
by tho boorotary of Agriculture, are issued on or about tho first day of c.ach month during tho gronang season, 
and reports relating to tlio principal farm crops and live stock about tho seventh or eighth day of each month. 
In order that tho information contained in these reports may bo made avail.ablo simultanoously throughout 
tlio entire United States, they are handed, at nn announced hour on report days, to all applicants and to the 
Western Union Telegraph Company and tho Fostal Telpgr.aph C.abIo Company, which havm hraach offices in 
tho Depart meut of Agriculture, for transmission to tho exchanges and to tho press. These companies have 
reserved (heir lines at the designated time, and forward immediately tho figures of most interest. A multi- 
graph btatemeut, containing such estimates of condition or actual production, together with tho corresponding 
estimates of former years foe comparative purposes, is prepared and mailed immediately to newspaper publi- 
cations. 

Tho crop estimates for tho State and for tho United States as a whole arc telegraphed immediately to 
tho Weather Bureau station director of each State, in whoso office copies are printed and mailed to all tho 
local pa])cra in tho State, bo that tho crop estimates of the bureau arc published throughout tho United States 
within 21 hours of their issuance. 

Promptly after tho issuing of tho report, it, together with other statistical information of value to tho 
farmer and tho country at largo, is published in tho Agriculliu'al Outlook, a publication of tho Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, under tho authorit}' of tho Secretary of Agriculture. An edition of over 225,000 copies is 
distributed to tho correspondents and other interested parties throughout tho United States each month. 


Bases of Crop Estimates. 


Acreage Estimates. 


For many years, in fact Bineo tho bureau was organized in 1802, it has been tho practice to accept tho 
estimates of ncrcago planted to different crops as reported by tho Bm'cau of the Census every ten years.’' 
Then, in tho first year following tho census, tho crop reporters of this bureau w ould estimate tho acreage planted 
as a percentage of tho acreage reported by tho census for tho preceding year ; tho second year following the 
census tho acreage would bo estimated as a percentage of. tho ncrcago estimated tho preceding year, and so 
on until figures lor tho nest census ate nvailablo. Theotctioally, if there is no bias or tendency to undot- 
cstimato or overestimate on tho part of crop reporters, tho acreage estimate by this method for the tenth 
year after a census would agree with tho acreage reported by the census for that year. A weak point in tho 
Eystem wiiich has long been recognized is the fact that individual crop reports are not free from bias, and there 
appears to bo a fairly uniform tondenoy to either overestimate or underestimate tho aoreago, the result being a 
cumulative error which in ton years is apt to result in a wide discrepancy between the estimates of this bureau 
and the figures of the census. To illustrate, if the Bureau of the Census should report 10,000,000 acres planted 
to o' given crop, and there should bo a uniform tendency on tho part of tho crop reporters of this bureau to' 
undorcstimate tho acreage of this crop an average of two per cent, annually, this bureau might estimate the 
acreage as 9,800,000 acres tho first year after the census, as 9,601.000 acres tho second year, as 9,412,000 
acres tho thW year, and so on until the tenth year, when tho bureau’s estimate for the crop would be 8,170,000. 
If during tho ten-year period there had actually been no change in tho acreage planted to tho particular 
crop in question, and tho census should again report an acreage of 10,000,000, the result would be a manifest 
discrepancy of 1,830,000 acres between tho figures of this bureau and those of the oensu£ Further 
discropancios would appear in tho yield per aero and the total yield. 

At or near tho close of harvest each year, agents and crop reporters of the bureau estimate the yield per 
acre, in bushels, pounds, or tons, according to the nature of tho product. The estimate of the total pro- 
duction is readily obtained by multiplying the yield per acre thus obtained by the previously estimated total 
number of acres. 

It will bo observed that tho method of estimating the yield per acre differs materially from the method 
of estimating tho total acreage, the acreage estimate being based upon a percentage of the preceding year’s 
acreage, thus carrj’ing on, from year to year, any error made in any previous year, whereas tho yield-per- 
aoro estimate, being based upon the one year and not referring to any former year, is not affected by any 
error of a previous year. A constant yearly under-estimate, of say, two per cent, in the acreage \yill bo 
magnified to a diScrenoe of obout ten per cent, in five years and twenty per cent, (approximately) in feu 
years. A constant yearly underestimate q£ two per cent, in tho yield per acre will not be magnified m five 
or ten jmars, but, on the other hand, in comparing one year’s estimated yield with another tho errors wiU 
bo neutralized; that is, tho offcot would be the same, so far as comparative value is concerned, as though 
no error had occurred. In short, biassed errors in acreage estimates by percentage grow from year to year ; 

biassed errors in yield-por-aoro estimates neutralize each other. . tj 

Tho Bureau of tho Census enumerates total acres and total production of crops ; if yield per acre is wantea 
it is obtained by dividing the production by the acres. The Bmoau of Crop Estimates obtains directly &oni - 
its agents and correspondents estimates of acreage (as described) and yield per acre and arrives at the total 

. • • >,• t . _ 1 — -cr acre. . , , 

^ ■ 1 of procedure; the estimates of yield per aero obtamed by the 

Bureau of Crop Estimates in census years and the figures of yield per acre obtained by the census, with few 
exceptions, do not vary widely. 


• Prior to 1880 the census Aid not show acrcaBc ol CTops-inracIy lyroduction; hence, m the eorher jects the naraec losJS noc 
obtamed hy dividmg the census report oi total production by an cstimotcd yield per acre. 
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(l) Did tlio Mil) fail in tiim- or i-oiiu’ 
latQ ? 
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1 ? / l> 
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il. ?Ua!o tlio il.iSo at wlii'-h tlic S'lMini: 
of tlio crop ItCL’an, uiul wlirUior it wa.* early, 
normal or late. 

j< Jijd l» Uj) hi jjl 
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3 . How did the i-oc<l .ucrniin.atc ? 

? Ua. t-af — r 


■1. Wlwt wni! the .‘•late of r.iiiis during; ! 
July T 1 

r». llat proper wei'.liin; Ix-cit done or did i 
the rains interfere with it ! | 

i ? uij'j crl- — 1* ’ 

1 

j h — 0 


1 

C. l)o>'S the cotton area this year c.xrred 
or fall !.hort of la-.t year’s area ? If le.-s, hy 
v.'liat |>crcc'nt i If more, liy what per (•'•at 
State aDo the cause of the incrca’-e or 
decrease. 

' Ij ^ h' J'.«. Jl- — n 

- i.’hj h j'.Dl 

, f jj' ? ;a£— r p ^ |.f J\ 

i Aui-' V ,ja.y h <W) ? _).x£— f 

)y^ olaiBjr^ ao 4:1 
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Skcofd I'onnoAPT or Cotton, 
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l'ncli'"!i tr.M’.iH'.ion of mirtif-!. 


1. W.TP (lio mill liMvy in .Ati-iiist nnd 
.'^•’plenilipr or pcniiiy ? 

2. lVli.it ('iTivt hrnl (ho mini on tlio 
pro-ont crop ? 


(^Hcrici (I'niii). 


iTi *=V*^ O*'' } >;>— ^1 ■>'•■* — I 

7 h* 0( ft (,La lI>o» li — r 


Hmv \v.i.<! wcO'lini; clono in .Incir^t niul 7 J » , u^—O il« Jii r 

? c j 4 - - -r. j 

-5. Did .nnythin'; injurinn< occur to cotton ; y l»-v aJ >> ^ _f ,f __ ^ 

floivors! I -.t. . Ov^ r jjn 

o. Have the cotton pc*,!'! nppenml in your- tjj” ’J j/Aiili AaU .£. 1^1 — 0 

circle, and if .< 0 , nh.it is- i!ic *<i,ite ? I Uf y J)' c»V oi^j* 


C. Wlint i«i til*' o( tiu' cottnn rrt>]) ! ; a / > r / / / i • 

H 1C nnna.e repre.'cnt n'nonn.il* cro]i, ivhnt '-'t '{~~ ^ ^ ’1 •*”! ** 

outtuniii ext'cclrtl thiiyc.ir! i :’ iV o')*'" * 

7 Ail J'_»l ai— 'I a 




t'r' 


tiA-j 




w^^*e 


(.-j- jji jfijA ^j^ol'U oj^T i-yo lojj Jt" trjl cx^-e * '^b'" b * 

' ‘-’Hi aJ J’Ij' “’nl A’ i/A'i iiri* b** .riJJ*’ ‘^"*■3 A^ ‘-A'5* ‘i'j* f.r*’ 

* ^'ormiil crop means tlio crop wliicli in cxislinc circumslonccs Diiglit I'O expected to bo attained in tlio year it tlio rainfall and 
'earona were of a character ordinary for the tract under considcrnlion, Ibal is neither very favourable nor the reverse. 
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1. How did the rains, tvliii'ii fell nflor the 
fecond foreo.ist roport, a(Tcct tlic rollon 
crop ? 
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2. On what dales wat the rollon pirkin" 
hc^im in yonr rirele, and \tliethor it wa.s 
early, nonnal or late f 

3. Did nnythinj; injnriou.s occur lo 
cotton flowers ? 

What is l!ie rondition of tlie fitrrncth 
of cotton fibres, of its lenjjth and cleanli- 
ness, this yc.ar ? 
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5. What i« the final e.stiinale of the out- 
turn of cotlon ? If ]*; annas ropresont a 
normal* crop, what outturn is e.\pooto<l this 
year? Inframiiiuthisc-slitnateyou .shotdd 
keep in view the htandanl of outturn of 
cotton per acre of your district which i.s 
given on the reverse of this form. 
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• Normal crop mcana tl.o crop wliicli in cxiating circumBlancca might bo expected to bo attained in the year i£ thi rainfall and 

Ecasonswcroofacharacterordinaryforthotraot under consideration, that is neither very favourable nor the rovorBc, 
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ANNEXURE VIII. 

Letter No. I0S5, dated Nagpur, the Uth March ISIS, from D. Clouslm. Esq., B.Sc. OMeiatina 

Director of Agriculture, Central Provinces, to the Director of Statistics, Calcutta. ’ ’ 

I HAVE file honour to Attach herewith a copy o) tho instructions issued for the guidance of the Agri- 
cultural Assistants on whom wo depend to collect information for the preparation of the cotton forecast 
This sysfom,'whioh was drawn up in 1912, has since been slightly modified. Instead of classifying the crop 
ns good, medium nnd poor, tho assistant selects " average ” plots only and carries out his experiments on 
thc.se. This system has on the whole proved nseful, but it cannot bo regarded as very reliable for tho follow- 
ing reasons : — 

■ (1) In order to have tho figuroa ready to send to tho Commissioner of Settlements by the 1st of 
December, our Agricultural Assistants have to complete thou- experiments in tho field by the 
■3rd peek ol November, but it is impossible at that time to foietell what percentage of the 
flowers, buds and immature bolls is to drop as the result of any rain there may have been .shortly 
before that time. ^ 

(2) It is impossible, moreover, to foresee what the rainfall after tli.at dato is to be. Rain in the end 
of Kovomher or early in December stimulates tho vegetative growth of tho plant whieii pro- 
duces growth of the plant which prodiicos now flowers nnd continues to give late pickings as 
tho result. 


Enoloshbe. 

Memorandum from the Department of Agriculture, Central Provinces and Berar, Nagpur, dated the ISlh 

August 1912. 

Will you arr.ango to send mo the first cotton forecast on tho lOtli November ? As was done last year 
you will select a village in each talisil in which tho cotton crop as a whole is apparently equal to that of the 
average field in the tahsil. You will inspect all tho cotton fields of the village and in your mind’s eye classify 
the crop thereon as good, medium and poor, each representing one-third of tho total area under cotton in 
tho village. Measure with tho chain a plot of onc-tenth aero in each. Tho tenth of an aero in tho ‘ good 
crop ’ should bo representative of tho one-third of tho whole cotton area classed in your mind’s eye as being 
good. Similar precautions should ho taken in selecting a medium and poor plot. You will get the 
assistance of tho patwari in laying out these plots. 

Count tho number of holts, flowers and buds on ton average plants just before tho first picking and find 
whht tho outturn per aero should he on tho assumption that the weight of the bolls is the same as last year. 
If from 120,000 bolls, floivers and buds; as counted on a medium plot just before the first picking last year 
you got an outturn of, say 300 lbs., and only 80,000 this year from a similar medium plot, you would natur- 
ally conclude that if the bolls are the same size as those of last year the outturn should this year be 
or 200 lbs. (iapas). But this outturn should next bo corrected in tho light of the information you have ob- 
tained by getting the weight of the bolls. Take the weight in tolas as was done last year. If 100 bolls weighed 
nine tolas last year and ten tolas this season, or 222f lbs. would be tho correoted weight. 

There are other corrections to bo made as we gain experience. Vie want information as to the number 
of bud=, flowers and immature bolls which drop .and the extent to which this is due to climatic conditions. 

want, too, to ascertain liowmany buds form and mature into bolls after the 10th November: this informa- 
tion can be obtained if wo count the number of bolls, flowers and buds just before each picking. 


' Part n. 

Memoeandum on the Peeparation and Imfeovembnt op Cotton Peess Retorns. 

5871. Freamlle. — Tho object of this memorafidum is to bring out certain facts relating to the prepara- 
tion and publication of the statistics of the half-monthly cotton press returns instituted in 19M, and to 
offer suggestions for the improvement of these returns. 

5872. Use/iilnese 0 / the Colton 'press returns.— Tho Btatistics presented in these returns relate to the 
quantity of cotton handled by presses and mills, and are, therefore, very useful not only as a means to 
check the estimates of outtiirn given in the cotton forecast, hut also to ass^t the cotton trade with up-to- 
date information regarding tho amount of cotton available from time to time in the market. ^ Unfortunately, 
the returns are not as one “would like them to he. An examination has been made in this Department of 
these returns for the complete season 191G-17 (September 1916 to August 1917), and the results are stated 
below, 

6873. Incompleteness of the returns as ai present suhmiiied.—ln Annexures I and II u ill be found the 
amount of cotton pressed in tho pressing factories and of unpressed cotton received in the spinning mills 
in each British Province and Native State during the year 1916-17 (year ending August). It will bo seen 
that the total quantity thus handled fell short of the estimated outturn of cotton crop of the season 1916-17, 
in the British Provinces (including Native States within' provincial boundaries), by 789,000 bales and, m fcbo 
Native States (outside provincial boundaries, namely, Hyderabad, Central India, Ra}putana and Mysore), by 
851,000 bales of 400 lbs each. That is to say, even on the assumption tliat the forecast was correct, which 
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t is really not. the cotton press returns were at least incomplete to the extent stated above 
from the following summary table : — 


This is shown 


Provinces 

Revised 
estimate 
of cotton crop 
in 1910.17 

Quantity of 
cotton pressed 
in pressing 
factories and of 
unprossed cotto 
received in spin 
ning mills up tc 
3 1st August 
1917 

Increa«;o -f or 
^ Doorcase — in 
column 3 over 
column 2 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Bales of 400 lbs. 

Bales of 400 lbs. 

Bales of 400 Ihs. 

Bombay (including Native States and Baroda) 


1,010,000 

935,297 

—710.703 

Central Provinces .and Bcrar (including Native States) 


091,000 

713,123 

-f 24, 12.3 

Madras ........ 


347,000 

383,9,30 

-1-30, 0,3(! 

Punjab (including Native States) .... 


] 



North-West Frontier Province .... 


> 341,000 

182,003 

— 138,:!:!3 

Delhi ......... 


J 



United Provinces ....... 


309,000 

204,807 

—11.193 

Sind . . 


78,000 

55,050 

—22,930 

Burma 


40,000 

40,048 

-f4S 

Bengal . . 

. 

1 



Bihar and Orissa 


|» 47,000 

104,099 

-f-57,909 

Assam 


J 



Ajmcr-JIorwara - 

• 

48,000 

75,937 

-1-27,937 

Total 


3,547,000 

2,757,870 

—789,124 

Native States — 

Hyderabad ....... 

. 


7,721 

—192,279 

Central India ... ... 

- 


35,112 

—273,888 

Hajputann 

- 


40,080 

—81,314 

Mysore 

• 


■ 14,102 

— I,S9S 

Total 


935,000 

103,021 

—831,379 


(2) It is not practicable accurately to judge the incompleteness of the retiuns, province by province 
since presses and mills in one province bring cotton from another province according to their eonvenionce 
and requirements. This is especially the case in provinces like Bengal, Ajmer- Jlcrwara, and Delhi, uliere 
the production of cotton is not sufficient to meet the requiroments of the local presses and mills. .Still, it 
would appear from the figures that; amongst British Provinces, the returns arc most incomplete in Bombay 
and Sind, Punjab, and the United Provinces. 

(3) A question arose sometime ago as to whether the uide margin of ditTcrcnco between the estiniateof 
outturn, ns given in the cotton forecast, and the quantity handled by j)ressc.s and mills, ns given in the cotton 
pro.ss returns, may not be partly duo to overesfimntion of the outturn in tlio cotton forecast. Jfy personal 
opinion all along is that the cotton forecasts, ,as all forecasts generally, are undere.stiraated. It vould nbo 
appear from the statistics of exports and consumption given below that the foreen>-t estimate of thi- se'oon 
1916-17 was underestimated by about 13.7,000 bale.s, although sIocIck brought forunrd from the jirevious 
crop and stock.s carried over to the next season have been left out of consideration owing to w ant of data. 

Bales of 400 lbs. 

Net c.vports of cotton by sea from .‘septemher 1910 to Aogtist 1917 . . . . 2,0‘.>J,(i00 

Consumption of cotton in mills in India during the same period .... bTO-sOnd 

Extra mill consumption (conventional estimate made by the Bomb.ay Colton Trade 
Association) 

Tot.il . 1,0.17,000 


orcc.tit estimate for the season 1910.17 (as published in the Pinal Ceneral Memo- 
randum on the cotton crop of ISII-IS) 






Di.nciT 
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In this connexion, Mr. Keatmge’s opuiion may be quoted : He says “ I have no reason to suppose that the 
forecast was overestimated. Such is seldom the case.” The Director of Land Eocords and Agriculture 
United Provinces, however, said in his letter No. 1598, dated the 20th June, 1 01 7, that the cotton forecast of his 
provincefortheEeasonl916-17wasovercstimatcdbyabout47,000 bales. Butthis isperhaps an exceptional 
case, and the quantity is very small ; and this would increase the diilercnce between the trade estimate and 
the forecast estimate to over 180,000 bales in place of 135,000 bales shown above. It would thus strengthen 
the contention that the forecast estimate for all-India was underestimated. The cotton press and mill re- 
turns are, therefore, still more incomplete than they appear from Annesures I and II. 

6874. Suggestions for improvement of returns (I) Native States.— It being proved that the cotton 
' press and mill returns so far received are incomplete, it may now be considered what steps can be taken to 

improve those returns. First, with regard to Native States. The collection of returns from the presses 
and mills in the States of Hydcr.abad, Central India, Rajpntana, and Mysore, was undertaken by the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce. With the exception of perhaps Mysore, the returns relating to other States 
a, re incomplete, as will bo seen from Annoxuro II, and no satisfactory settlement could be made on this 
point with the Bombay Ch.ambcr of Commerce. The Cotton Trade Association, Bomba.v, was then 
.approached for their vimvs ns to u hether in their opinion the incompleteness of returns from Native States 
was unimportant and whether the present system should continue. In reply the Secretary of the Association 
said V the whole return as issued at present is so incomplete as to be absolutely valueless and even misleading 

the return might well be discontinued unless some arr.angcmcntcan bom,ade to obtain complete 

and rcliiible figures both fiom British Provinces and Native States.” 

(2) A proposal to got returns of presses and mills in Native States through the State authorities instead 
of through the Bombay Chamber of Commerce was placed before the Chiefs’ Conference held in the month 
of November, 1917. The proposal was considered-by a Select Committee, and they were of opinion that the 
, Darbars should bo invited to supply the returns, but for the present a quarterly return should suffice. 

6875. (ii) British ' Provinces. — ^Next with regard to British Provinces. An enquiry was made of the 
provincial Directors of Land Records or Agriculture in the important cotton-growing provinces in British 
India ns to their opinion on the vicu s of the Bombay Cotton Trade Assooiiition and as to what check, if 
any, is made in the local offices for obtaining returns from each of the presses and mills that are actually 
working. The replies received show, that, as regards completeness of press and mill returns, they are not on 
the whole satisfactory except in the Central Provinces and Borar and also in Madras. Mr. Boyd, Director 

_ of Land Records, Punjab, said “ I agree that the present sj'stom is not satisfactory but unless 

presses aro oompellod by law to send in returns, I see little prospect of improvement The Factories 

Act is of little use, because most of the pu‘ cs are exempt from its provisions.” Mr. ICeatinge, Director 
of Agriculture, Bombay, pointed out “oir .etters and reminders often remain unanswered,” and again, 

“ many of the mills and presses did not submit returns of the cotton pressed or used by them. I have no 
hold whatever over the mills and presses anywhere,.least of all in Native States from which the returns are 

the most dofeetivo Under the circumstances, I can only agree that the returns are useless and had 

better bo discontinued, unless it is proposed to legislate to enforce the submission of such returns and to 
employ a staff to see that they are sent both in British India and in Native States.” Jlr. Hailey, Director 
ol Land Rceords and Agriculture, United Provinces, said “ a certain number (of mills) have refused to 
send us any returns at all and the figures aro quite useless. There has been considerable correspondeneo on 
the subject but, as the managers’ objections have not been overcome; the returns remain entirely incomplete. 

I should, of course, prefer the submission of the returns (of presses) to be made obligatory Some of the 

figures appear difficult to rcconeilo with the period the press was known to be working.” In his evidence 
before the Cotton Comniittoo on November 1, 1917, Mr. Hailey while alluding to the fact that a 
reasonable amount of accuracy has been secured in tbo estimation of cotton forecasts, said “ it would, 
hou over, greatly assist matters if baling presses w'ere comp, oiled by legislation to submit their rotmns.” 

(2) In August last while on tour, I discussed this question with the local authorities at Lyiillpur, the 
most impiortant cotton district in the Punjab ; and they w'crc of opinion that in order to get complete press 
returns, presses should bo licensed and that every press owner should be compelled by law to furnish a return 
shoving the quantity, of cotton pressed in every fortnight. I also discussed the question at a meeting specially 
arranged v, ith the Directors of the Cotton Trade Association, Bombay. Tlie Directors suggested that a system 
of licensing all ginning and pressing factories should be instituted in British Provinces and that the system 
might, .at a later date, be introduced with beneficial results in Native States. It may be noted, in this connexion 
that an Act authorising the Director of Census, United States of America, to collect and publish statistics of 
cotton was passed on July 12th, 1912. Under this Act, owners or agents of all cotton ginneries, manufactur- 
ing establishments, etc., arc compelled on pain of heavy fines to furnish reliable statistics ol the cotton ginned 
.and consumed, A copy of the above Act will be found in Annexure III. The Directors of the Cotton Trade 
Association also suggested that the Department of Statistics should employ a staff of travelling auditors to 
collect figures from presses, mills, railway.,,, etc. The figures thus collected might be published quarterly, and 
would thus afford a valuable check on the fortnightly returns, which latter ■would be extremely useful, if 
reliable, but which could bo dispensed with in favour of, say, qu.artcrly returns, if the difficulties in connexion 
with the collection of accurate figures fortnightly could not be overcome. 

5876. Forms of the returns. — ^Tho present forms of cotton press and mill returns (Annexure IV, Tables I 
- and II) show a column stating the total number of presses or mills in the provinces and States and 
another column stating the number of presses or mills for which returns have been received in the half- 
month. It has been pointed out by the Director of Agriculture and Industries, Central Provinces, that 
these two columns are misleading without a third column showing the total number of mills or presses which 
did not work diming the half-month, as they often give a WTong impression of incompleteness of returns, 
since .all the pi esses and mills do not work every half-month, especially where pools or combines 
prevail. The Director of L.and Records and Agriculture, United Provinces, is aDo of the same opinion. It 
would, therefore, Lc well if another column wore insetted in each of the Tables I and II in Annexure Iv 
showing the number of presses or mills which were closed or working in the liali-mont n of report. 

(2) In February, 1916, provincial authorities preparing cotton press rctimns in each province wore asked 
for then- opinion as to whether weekly returns, as prevailing in Madras, should bo substituted for fort mglitly 
returns for the sake of uniformity in all the provinces. AU the provinces with the exception of the Punjab 
and Delhi objected to the proposal. The United Provinces and Bombay Directors even suggested that 
monthly returns wciild be more convenient. It is, therefore, for consideriition whether monthly returns 
slionld Ilf .substituted for the existing half-monthly rctiwns, sons to relieve the local authorities of (ho dillieulty 

VOL. V. 
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of getting half-monf My returns in due time. It might be mentioned, in this connexion; that ginnin" returns 
ore published penodioally in the United States of America between September and March, a copy Sf which 
will be found in Annesuro V. ' fj u. 

(3) The periodical ginning returns in the United States of America arc published in postcard form In 
January, 1910, the Secretary of the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association brought to notice that cotton press returns in the United States of America were published in 
postcard form in order to save some time and postage. The Tables I, If and III of the Cotton Press Returns 
published by this Department cannot bo printed on a postcard. Moreover, the forms in which the returns 
are at present issued arc found useful both by the trade and by the provincial authorities for checking the 
completeness of press and mill returns and also the estimates of outturn of cotton forecasts, and therefore 
cannot, at present, be done away with. A monthly statement similar to the periodical ginning returns of 
the United States of America, or a quarterly abstract table showing totals (as in Table III) might°bc printed 
on postcards and issued separately, in addition to the present detailed returns, whether they'be issued half, 
monthly or monthly in future. 

C877. Survey of purposes. — Briefly, the proposals are : — 

(n) The introduction of a system of liceasing the cotton presses in British India on the lines of the 
Act in the United States of America, referred to in p.aragraph above so as to compel the 
press owners by law to submit returns, and if this system succeeds. Native States authorities 
might be invited, later on, to introduce it in their States. The Local Governments or their 
officers responsible for the collecting of the retirrns from presses should be authorised to issue 
licenses in consultation with representatives of the trade. I do not think, on the whole, an 
oflicial or semi-official body in Bombay’ should bo entrusted with the licensing of gins and 
presses throughout India. 

(h) The Bombay Chamber of Commerce should be certainly relieved of the duty of collecting returns 
from presses and mills in Native States, and the returns should be procured by the respective 
States authorities, as decided at the Chiefs’ Conference. 


(c) Addition of a column m the present form of cotton press returns showing the number of 

closed or working during the half-month. 

(d) Substitution of montMy returns in place of the existing half-monthly returns, if nccess.arv. (The 

quarterly returns proposed to be furnished by Native States — ride paragraph above- 

might be appor.ded to the returns for British Provincc.s at intervals of three months.) 

(e) Publication of a monthly or quarterly abstract table on postcards on the United States model. 


ANNEXURE I. 

Toial quantily of cotton pressed in the Pressing Factories and of impressed cotton received in the Spinning Mills, 
from Isl September, 1916, to 31st August, 1017, in British Provinces Unchiding Native Stales within provin- 
cial boundaries) and Mative Stales. 

British Provinces. 


Provinces 

Total esti- 
mated out- 
turn of 
cotton 
crop in the 
vcsir 
1910.17. 
(Bales of 
400 lbs. 
each) 

1 

2 

Bombay (including Native 
Baroda. 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 
Native States). 
jMadras . . • • 

States) and 

(including 

], 0-10,000 

001,000 

347,000 

Punjab (including Native States) 

North-West Prontier Province, DcIIii . 

j 311,000 

United Provinces 

. 

309,000 

Sind . . • ■ 

. 

78,000 

Burma . • • • 

. 

40,000 

Bengal . . • • 

Bihar and Oris.sa 

Assam . • • • 


j. 47,000 

Ajmer-Jferwara 

. 

48,000 


Total . 

3,517,000 1 


Quantit}' 
of cotton 
pressed up 
to 31si 
August, 
19J7. 
(Bales of 
400 lbs. 
each) 

I Quantity 

of unpressed 
cotton 
received 
in spinning 
mills up to 
31st August 
1917. 

(Bales of 1 
400 lbs. 
each) 

Total of 
columns 3 
and 4 
(Bales of 
400 lbs. 
onch) 

Pcrccnlago 
ratio of 
column H to 
column 2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

030,090 


1 

935.297 1 

5C-S 

CG9,SS5 

45,238 

715,123 

103-5 

30(i,S35 

17,095 

SSS.hSO 

HOC 

100,027 

10,038 

182,005 

; 53-fi 

245,130 

19,071 

201,807 

85-7 

55,050 


5.5,0.50 

700 

40,018 

r 

• 40,018 

](10-I 

ll.C.'iO 

93,309 

101,999 

223- * 

33,083 

42,874 

75,957 

1,58-2 

2,217,78-1 

510^092 

wm 

mm 
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Total quantity of cotton pressed in the Pressing Factories and of unpressed cotton received in the Spinning Hills, 
from 1st Seplanbcr, 1916, to 31st August, 1917, in British Provinces {including Satiie Stales with n provin- 
cial boundaries) and Native Stales — contd. 


Native States. 


Peovinoes. 

Total esti- 
mated out- 
turn of 
cotton 
crop in the 
year 
1010-17. 

(Bales of 
400 lbs. 
each) 

Quantity 
of cotton 
pressed up 
to 31st 
August, 
1017. 

, (Bales of 
400 Ibfl. 
each) 

! 

1 Quantity 
of unpressod 
cotton 
received 
in spinning 
mills up to 
Olst August 
1917. 
(Bales of 
400 lbs. 
each) 

1 " j 

Total of ' 
columns 3 
and 4 ; 

(Bales of ^ 
400 lbs, 
each) 

Percentage 
ratio of 
column 5 to 
column 2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

Hyderabad ..... 

500,000 

3,641 

4,180 

7,721 

1-5 

Centiil India 

311,000 

•• 

35,112 

35,112 

11-3 

Rajputaiia ...... 

128,000 

40,680 


40,086 

COS 

Mysore ....... 

10,000 

12,490 

1,612 

14,102 

88-1 

' Total . 

155,000 

02,717 

40,904 j 

103,021 j 

10-9 


Note. — Kovised sinoo tho issuo of tlio rotiun for the lialf-monlli ending Sltt Aogust, 1017. TIio outturn 
figures nio tijoso given in tUo Final General Memorandum of tlio Cotton Crop of 1917-18 issued on Fcbiiiarv. 18. 
1018. 


ANNEXUEE II. 

Public Lau's of the United Slates of America- 62nd Congress, 1911-13 

Chapter 2d9.~A\\ Act AuthoiUing tlie Diiootor of the Census to collect and publish statistics of cotton. j„]y Igl2 

(H. R.79403 ) 

(Fublio, 

No. 237.) 

Bo it enacted by tho Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America hi Congress Cotton ' 
nsECmblod. That the Director of tho Census I e, and is hereby, authorised and ducctcd to collect and publish statistics, 

■- statistics concerning tho amount of cotton guined ; the quantity of law cotton consumed in manufactming Director of 
establishments of every character ; tho quant ity of b.alcd cotton on hand ; tho number of active consuming Census to 
cotton spindles ; and the quantity of cotton imported and exported, u ith tho country of origin and dostina- 
tion. 

Specified. 

Section 2 .- — That the statistics of the quantity of cotton ginned shall show the quantity ginned from each Cotton 
crop prior to September first, September twenty-fifth, October eighteenth, November first, November four- ginned, 
toenth, December first, December thii'tcenth, January first, January sixteenth, and March first, and shall periods, 
bo published as soon as possible after these respective dates. Tho quantity of cotton consumed in mami- 
facturing establishments, the quantity of baled cotton on hand, the number of active consuming cotton spin- ^ ^ 
dies, and tho statistics of cotton imported and exported shall relate to each calendar month, and shall be statistics, 
published as soon as possible after the close of the month. Each report published by the Bureau of the Census Detaih. 
of the quantity of cotton ginned shall carry with it the latest available statistics concerning the quantity of Distribution 
cotton consumed, stocks of baled cotton on band, the number of cotton-consuming spindles, and the quantity of publica- 
of cotton imported and exported. All of these publications containing statistics of cotton shall be mailed by 
tho Dh'cctor of tho Census to all cotton ginners, cotton manufacturers, and cotton ^^a^chouse men, and to BuMieation 
all daily newspapers throughout the United States. The Director of the Census shall furnish to the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Agriculture, immediately prior to the publication of each report of that Bureau j)ppai-tn)ent 
regarding tho cotton crop, the latest available statistics hereinbefore mentioned, and tho said Bureau of 
Statistics shall publish the same in connexion with each of its reports concerning cotton. reports. 

Secitoii 3, — ^That the information furnished by any individual establishment under tho provisions of this Information 
Act shall be considered as strictly confidential and shall be used only for tho statistical purpose for which it 
is supplied. Any employee of the Bureau of the Census, who, without the written authority of the Director 
of the Census, shall publish or communicate any infoimation given into his possession b}' reason of his employ’- divulging 
ment under tho provisions of this Act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof, by employ- 
bo fined not less tban three hundred dollars or more than one thousand dollars or imprisoned fora period ccs. 
of not exceeding one year, or both so fined and in prisoned, at the discretion of the Court. 
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»!i \ difidh ki'o no - .* i ; • (h if air frl ■ Di »ll h*' yndly of n im >)' no inor nnd, ii/fon eonvirfion lliertof, 

h*' Inp d i.nt U*' tlnn thr« " hm.dn d ihdhr it in.irr th vii on** thoip^nd doll ir ’ or int(in'-on»'d for n period of 
tp»t 4 »<'dmK tm*' ni \r. iir t'.i ( u.d and inipri ‘HpiI n* tlir tit ' rrtion of tfvvnnrt. 

•• .'i 'I'll ^t ifi nddttppi fu tl.«' itd.»ri:J \tp»n r» K.irdiuK t tit ton tn tlm ridtrd Kt.alrs hereinheforc pro- 

\ oh d fo», th'* Diri» tor o! flp’ ( i i*tn -h ill c ofnpth' h\ t ofrr’{‘'»nd' i.' r f»r the tj r (d ptildiditd reporlb nml 

il'* tim^nt % nov tw d h' rdo-o. i»( , m», / -/ook Dp' prodm tinn, t on nniption, and .itrx I.m of cotton in foreiKn 

4 o in'fi ■«. n»i 1 thr inii'd rr of i otton 4 onMiinii K » jnndh .< in no h < onntrie'. Ihu h rcjiorl jnihli'-hcd hy tlie 
It'.in Ml th-' * • ii'ii' ft .* ^rtlii K 4 otti'ji t oMt MU on nh-tr.nri of ih" 1 it' *1 avail ihh’ information ohiained 

iiT'ph * (!p' p? 4»\ I't m o^ ihi' ff tP’o. nt.d th-* Dir‘« tor of j},r (*, p . < fnrni-h flu* larnp to the J)op3rtnient 

Ilf .\ef{ ultiiff for ptdd ^n m in 4 M *'i t ith tip fi|..»rti of that D-p^irtnunt conrerninp cotton in the 

f iffm fn Mit.' r a* i/» Dp' 4 ^ r' f»f ^t i*. tl “ f*d »tio>* to tip l*n»t^ d St.it/ 

" ti it ' p'tMt ft otntpm mithorj juk tl.r !>.'•< lor of the (’« n-u*' to collf tl and jiuhli-h nddi- 

tt’inl •'t'vti'ti npjroird ]*»hnMr\ ninth, nnpt»»n liiinihtd and fivr, and the joint re* oUilion approved 
M \:\ h fi ' ojid. niip '• * i. hni.dri d and nm", and all oth* r ] w p and p.vrl’ of Iva." incoinident ilh the provisions 
of thf" A' t ar<* Ip fi h\ rt j* »h tl. 

Apifuuddtih i:’, vjv:. 
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lilt pcrtttl.) 

Sir. G. l'iKi)L.VY KmmtAM. 

[Continued. 

11. — lultirn of Colton received in 

the Mills ,11 India in the half-month endinrj- 
Septemher to oht Auijtisl) 

-[Season from 1st 


I r hUti 
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Ih'* "»> (Inrl” Iln ’ NaHvc Miti •>) *515 1 . . 

Central r.rJ lUr’*T (Ir.fh ) 
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•ic/r.-.. II ‘‘ »t 3 t< II rr t t( .jt At t.i \ « f I »«/ tntftri tlo*i fcf' J\*.| jiiUJ-.tlic tjinntlt) of cotlou voiuln,'; through 

tl \irii(’3 net l-lt , tal.rnht<v'fti*s.M, tl.U i» loclu tcUtartAtiiu nl I. 


III. — Total qiinitlitij of colloii }iuf-cd tit the Prcmit'j I'achnus and of uiiprcsHd coVon received 
in llic Spiitniinj mills, in liriti It l^rotiitcn {incltidiwj Halite Slulcs trilliiii provincial bounda- 
ries) 
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INIHAN' foTTox a)MMnTi;r. ; 


Mr. C!. l'iMir.\Y Simiiiv. IConlinueJ. 

ANNKXU 1 M-: V. 

t 't’j 7 f'/ it (it! t n ij Ililuttt I'tt^^i'hnl ill //*• Vtiili'l Stn'f'i. 

l'i:i:MMt.'.Ai;v llirionr. 

nr.PAUTrjiLNT or commuici: 

\f ui" Tin; s. 

\'!. I- III) I . l>:i 1 'T-'i . 

11 .- 'i ^ . I ■><! r . Jit, ’ r.'i.s. 


i:i:rni:v oN cdrn'.v ci.v.M.vc. 

, / I il if , " (, ■ . If t I !’ ri 1 '* ! j V'li JTI ' t I Jill' I'ti/ /, I'JI'i, tIU'f C' I’ I'tlllli’i' 1'tti‘tt'’^ 

I , , I, I. ’j • r' V I /■'/,' . ' /•»/'. I'-'I'i ■' I'-'l > . ' tt ' I‘r C'l ! I‘l !!■ m/i i’/ (nch 

, , r ' fy • ! • J ■ • :i I t. 



■MI otl 't iUtcJ 


...tic, in .... ..vl.ulo iSiS- 

for nilt ^ 

roa-mi prior to Occcmbtr 13, are 10,134, <04 b.ale.. 

CoKscMmoK, SrocKs, iMroETS, .vSD Exronis-U.viTLD Sr-vTrs. 

Collou coananed during ll.o .nontU 3^7 

hntcr^*, A'cru -IISjOSj balc.s. 

Wor,l.DS™.c3. -1010 as compUod from 

Tho aorld’.s prodactioa of conuncrcial 191?! 

published reports, documents, and j? ^ .n^Unifod States) for the ye.w “^“’5 ^ spindles, 

“‘=‘ * 

both active and idle, is about I 50 , 000 , 00 ( . 
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Imperial.'] 


Jlr. G. Findijiy Sinnius. 


[Continued . 


Mr. G. I'isniAY Stimr.As cnllcd nml oxnmiiicd. 

fiSVS. (Premknl.) With Iho iionniBsion ot llin Comniitlro I wish to confine iny remnrhs entirely to the 
stotislienl side ot work, the proimration nnd improvement of eottnn forecasts, the improvement, of cotton 
press returns, nnd the pnhiiealion of the prices of cotton nt nji-ronntry markets. I Imve no direct control 
over the local com]iiling ofilecns. The returns received from the jnovinccs have hcen considernhly changed 
hy me during the last four years. When the Department was ercateil in lOM, I went to llomhay to consult 
the llomhay Colton Trade Assoeinlion ns to the method which we should follow in publishing information 
ns to cotton, the general idea being to .>.pecinli.sc e.s far nspos.sible in regard to the information which the tir.de 
reqnire.s. The trade imintrd out very strongly that the foreca.sis neie, in some years, 20 to 20 per cent, wrong, 
whereas, in the ease of American forecasts, the ditTercnee betwn n the i stiinnte nnd the nclnnl lipnre was about 
one to two, sometimes three per cent. Mo what 1 have done riceiitly is. when the returns come into the ofilre, 
to have the onttnni figures eompared nith those for the previona year and with the outturns for the same 
areas over a long jieriod of years, and also with the ligun'S for the neighbouring areas, in order to aserrlain 
whether these are j’rinui Ineic absurd or not. 1 think it would lie bettrr if we had a Crop Eeporling Board 
ns in America. I.a\sl year, the forecast from Mind rhowi d the onttmn ns '18,000 bales nnd the Director merely 
remarked that he thought it was more. He did not raise the figures. He said that the district estimates 
appeaitsl to be somewhat low nnd tliat he thought the crop wan considerably larger than what the district 
outturns indicated. What 1 did was to study the weekly re]'.orts of rainfall stntistie.s nnd the. outturn for 
good, bad. nnd indiffrrt'Ut years for over twenty years. 1 came to the eonelusion that, all thiugn considered, 
the e.stimated outturn per acre was nbsunl and so 1 rained it to a figure which gave a result of nearly 07,000 
bales for tho whole area A few (lays ago, a large firm wrote to say that their Punjab nnd Sind figures were 
almost identical with ours. Atiother rase is Hyderabad from whieli I got a fiunl return of nearly eight lakhs 
of bales from the districts. When sending up his estimate-s. the Director said that be did not think that 
it would be more than four lakhs — 1 am speaking from memory — just about half. I looked into tho previous 
year’s figures and into the crop report and I raised it to -ll lakhs. If we had people like Mr. Stuart, the 
Director of Agriculture, Madras, who would take an interest in the acttinl return, the eompilntion of eotlon 
forecasts would not be difueult ; but when wo get Directors of Agrieuliurc who look to the statistical side 
of the work ns merely sceoiulnn,- and regard the information required by the trade ns subsidiarj-, what can 1 
do 1 

.'iSTO. My general idea is that I should have more expert nssisianer, following the practice in the United 
Stales. There is need for greater eoneatenation. This 1 have dealt with at some length in my Jfcmorandum 
on the Cotton Forecast which 1 have pul in. 1 consider there should be a Central Crop Beporting Board. 

I should like to have on it a cotton speeiali,«t. nnd one or two of the Directors of Agriculture of the major 
provinces, who would go over the returns before 1 published tlam. 1 could either publish tin mat Bombay 
or Delhi. I suggested informally to Mr. Mnnt, the Mecrelnry of the Bevenue nml Agricultural De]inrtmenr, 
Government of India, that he might be the ex o/jirio President of the Croj) Beporting Board. The difileulty 
about this was that my headquarters are in Calcutta while Mr. Mant’s are at Delhi during the crop fort easting 
season. I Imve described in my written evidence the American systim of croj) reporting. The American 
crop r< porting service consists of trained men. We are utilising the provincial Agricidtural Departments, 
f.g., for our iulonnediatetelcgraphie reports on tho condition of tho wheat crop, nnd their estimates are very 
useful. 1 found nt l.y.allimr that the Principal of the. Agricultural Colli ge could give tho outturn of a field 
mcrelv by looking nt'it. You cattuot expect a revcmie agency to do that. H I gel an absolutely correct 
figure' for" the previous year’s total outturn, then it is not hard to arrive nt a fair c.stimnte of the present year’s 
outturn but expert advice would be very useful in cheeking the figures, reported by tho revemie agency. H’lmt 
we ought then to have is a Crop Beporting Board on which exjierts would sit. The district figures could he 
sent through tho Directors of Agriculture who would s<ml thim on with their ri marks or we could get the 
sub-district returns separatelv. In Madras, tho Board of Bevenue docs not allow the district ofiicere to touch 
tho figures nt all, since the p'ersour.l element enter.s into the quislion veiy laigely. As the cotton crop is to 
important, I am quite prepared to have special attention givin to the crop reports for cotton ns in America, 
and in Egypt. IVo cannot expect to have tho advanced system of the Unitid States but we might make a 
beginning.' The objection to the United States sy.steiu is that it would mean an enormous slnfT. Probably 
wo^should have to start verv slowly ; piople will give us information every month regarding the main elnssis 
ot cotton nnd how they are gelling on— information such ns is ])ublishcd by the American Bureau cveiy month. 
That would mean a considerable stall. If we have experts, they might be useful as Inspectors. They might 
be people who could carrv out any s]>ccial enquiry or control any special work. T he trade ex erj w here acce pt s 
our area figures, but it discards our outturn figures. This year I have discarded the whole of tho outturn 
figures for Central India and Bajpulana, but I do not think that one offioor ought to take that on himself. 

I have been in Central India nnd I know bow little reliance can be placed on tho figures of outturn. 

5880. There is also that snag of the normal crop which militates against the outturn figures being correct. 
You will find it very rare that any district reports a normal crop. Mr Low told mo that when ho was 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, he could counton his fingers tho numl cr of officers who would report a 
crop ns no or above. Either we might do ns they do in Madras, i.e., leave the reporting agency ns it is, and 
when they report 75. consider it ns meaning 100 nnd have tho figures corrected accordingly in my office or 
in the office of the Director ef Agriculture or in some other Central Office. This system must not to done 
in any haphazard wav but ns described in paragraph 58G2 of my written evidence. Unless you pick your 
average figure carefully and have that average verified nnd corrected year after year, you cannot arrive nt 
neourate calculations. 

5881. I do not find that the trade pays considerable attention to the cotton figures in tho forecast, but 
that they pav special attention to the area figures, whereas they have their own reports weekly as to outturn. 
The trade is'kecn ou the cotton forecast, for e-xamplc, I have it on my file that, when the Secretary to the - 
Department of Commerce nnd Industry went to Bombay, they complained to him that they had been led 
astray by a forecast which was txvcnty per cent, wrong. I was present at a meeting in Karachi at w-hich 
it w.as stated that more cotton had been exported by one firm from Karachi than the whole outturn estimated 
in the Sind cotton forecast. I wrote to Mr. Kcatinge about it, pointing out that the forecast xvas not correct 
and that though tho area figure might bo correct, the outturn figure was wrong. Ho has told me over niid 
over again that ho xvants a special statistical staff and that he cannot do the work with his present (staff which 

B over-worked. That is, of course, an important point. 
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ixiiiAS' f'dTTftx ro.\!,MiT'rr;n : 


linyrriti],] 


Mr. f!. HmnnMi. 


[Conihtucil, 


A-> w.f iM. l;nM|. of it,,. 11,. .vv dmll vil), W,i in, wr. r,i 

U n , u<U u<r u.tl. , „1 r. f, It,. A, ,o il„. pr,,,,.! ,Iin,n.I(v (.'ix.icn 


r,fC8 

ii< (In fiMiil f(ii((ii,.l II ,noM(li l.it.r (linn nl ,iri,.iiil 


I'f inv \uilli II 

In .'Iiiilri'. I (liml. ui'i innncl llnm, \('i. i ivnfil 1 1|,„ | 
or 1' ‘‘,0' II lifih or iu|i,il, nil ntnri ii ,iorl in 

.'.‘'‘'.• 1 . (. 1 /r. Ilnif.n.) To innllo in |o n,u- i.,Mi,.l,(.r firiii... for Jlmlrnu, (lir. ,,„(n of (I,,, forrcnnt iionW 

Imvo (oil „ nionll, l.il.i tl,„ni,l jn ^ or » Mill nr M.|.,,!,ni, ninrx i, ,,,,rt in Aiirihioiilillmvo (n liiMimk" 

l.il.<n. 1 mil ( p I t|,c Killin'. In tlio Kilii Mnrili or Ajiril. o, i > oi nntnr- 

i-.ssl I"r<,;HKl loiMion. I ,.,n uri »|.i.I ,.,(.n».in lo ()„ Mmon imil iro,. r.,mr(n Ail,i.-h nrr rrmlv l.v 
.ip.imliror ). oil, ll■<.,■^n. (mi.lh , iljin l.il l.pin, • of (I,,- ,„m oni.Mnr nnilJ J.nmi (kn iilmt i.rn’dlv 
hr., op in nil, IlnK.l.piin.moiM. . I M' " y Kto lo ( 1 „. lo , -.1 ,001 . nr|iilrm,: mIiHIiit tin- (imiren mnmlii'll 

(t\ UtMu nti (111 Ir luMuW ('p-nn-*, / tnir (hr nnU nii/I llir r.\(rn-/nclor\* coriMimpiion 

mill llirox,„.r('.„nilM. Inm nn for.iiol , ml. Tor ,ir,rr.|-. I iiotilil fmu- n pro, nr icj'inrling npi-nry 
I.iit I uoiilil HI, I „„1||.I l„l,. llo p. ,.,,!( Kuni'o npu.iy {j„l„„rh, ,tr.),hut J noiilil limcrnoro 

inlillipii.u nt tin- top I.i.il 111, ,1 II .piiKon ot tl.,- tiltitn- un tin y lotiii- in. I im-mi jiiorp ronifinv nml c.nro 
oy uipttio, c'limt, t( 0, „ M.it of li.iIf.Miiy Iiiii'.i- (o till- Aiint.'inii iifml. TliP uprcinl nlnff in '(lie Unitcil 
.sinli~. 1 , 11 'I’l.il vliiili I rill iiM \ir_\ nii.ili 1,1 o lo if,' , wnliii.lly in Inili.'i, Init 1 nm nfr.ni[I timt flic Govcm- 
liiMit of Iinli-i t oiilil lull 1 1 1 1 < ,1 lo 1 ,11.1 (Ion ll I loi II wniilil r, loo t \jn n-'ivc. 

Ill in> oflo r. llitro on- 1 ,(.lil> nn 11. ol ulioni oiiU' id out Imll n ilorin nrc in tlic ApriciiUwal Section. 

I t\\\f' r\ \i r\ vtxuf tn m t t (f i' (nj*. r . f i :i(f *>f (hr nt lifin, I c-iih-'i n S’lilKTintnirlrnl «lio f;iiponi«(N tlio 

nolion null iril.iin oUnr mini.' in Aiiirnr liny In,,,. „ pro, nr ('.(inmtinp tlc,>.'irtnirnt nliicli linn n 

T\ (ip-tul* .\\,iv lily,' .iiiu *. ,,.(,.1 I., ( oni.'ri . ft'r n|i,ri.,l iv,ni(.. on rollon, for crop rrpnrlinp, do. 

T In ir I , M , . r \ 1. 1 , oi . !■. i-f iro i . il I . M op, iiK If I li nl on ml, ,|iiiiti' < infl. I i onli] (nm out ni pood rcsiills 

O', olio r loimii . M\ 1 ', pit In nil <'i I - no! <.nl> uilfi off fotK.o. t-' l.nt nl-o niil, die tm-liomc Ir.iilo Hlutis- 

III'.' ; il , 1 , if. nilli I,.,’ froi.l . r omI mini ,I Ir. #!, . on, I i.l'O ,i,||, 1 inli-lii 1 on j.ri,,-, itnil nop,-,, nrni .oIkO Mill, 
rm-.tii 1 il I ml I omim i, 1 d. jmli, 1 . 1 nml t.iltmii -Ir.-lni' ilul -In - 'I'l , re rue (in i-r, lion-. Uno Fiction (k'.nl», 
n-i nlii III, I \pl in 1 ( 1 . villi lln- 1 1 n. iillni.il • tiiK In of ]tt,|i-|i linlm mill iil-o « illi tlio r of Xnlivc f-'lntcv 
III nil! III. n to 111 , ( lop loir, 1 -|.- ]'i it t( , , (. 11 , It p[( I ,, lin,|. . 7 1 o fIoIT of IIiif k f lion i-i nliotil Iinlf n ilorrn 

nil n, tvo of uIioM OK ,i:y v, 11 nii i.,i, , 1 1 n) uM, n,n. *J)n ,, ro-lion 0/ ll oFfoli noclii , 7 ,,, nil n, ion vhcllirr 
Jon OK' pomp to to . 1 1 till' 1 1 nlt.'l , tftti-l.i .d , fin r , f It <tt.i t< -poti-ili!,' tiir ll.o fottt n- 1 . tlml IS toFuy, vlictlirr 
<i\( r •.'IK 1 1 otioii piov inp ili-lri, I k p'Tl- fn ni I lie I'kIoIi j.io, n.i , - ttoiild 1 r ,, nt dim I In my oflicc, n eojiy 
onl.t poll p III 1 1,0 II I .it i III, ( I, t of .lii'ii.lK.ti vl.o w< uid pur I,, 1 , -Kniiilr iw vril. Nnli\r S'l.ilc^ (the rijiorts 
fioin vlinli -1 iiiiKn 1 1 1 n lo iii>' dinrl) oir to pit, iiioto roiiiphlr rilnrnF Ifinii fornirrly, ni nm nprrrd 
iip.ni nl ll,, lonfinn.i ol p.i'lnip ( Ini f • in I'l ll,i 11, No\< iid <r, Hd". If nr nrr poinp to h.n,e nil the nnrk 
•>f till' 1 oiion (ot, , T ( - <loi I I \ tlic ( 'oil on I 'top It, pot Imp Iln.iril, ,>liii li n ill o-nr Ihr forri n-t from lioinhny 
or , . I Ihi nr ( '.di nil 11. nml i, 1 1 io t.o< d (on, rimn iiIf of 1, , rrlaiii nniotinl of I hr nnri.. I Ffionfil Ihrn require 

0 lirpi r Fl.oll 111 111 i( 1 nn i< Iv < f iiKi.i rd to not! - 1 n , 1 ,1 1 mp nnd jnihh-lnnp ihr lipiirM rncnril from lyieal 
(>'"\ t null' nl' M, |Mr "10 1 I'joinon 1- lli."t I ,lionM Id.r ., Crop Ilrporlnt'P Ho.ird of nliirli the Preretary 

10 ll.r do,, riiiiii nl of fndt , in (I o flm ni.r and -Ipr.i iilKir.il P, jnrtiinnl, or llrr Director of .'.'(.alWici nil!, 
(hr (.'ll, I riinii III of Indi 1. niipld I r I’li idi lit. and (hr olht r iiirinl , m miphi I e 11 rollon Fjirri.diFl nnd one 
or tvo Diriilor'. of .Ipr.rnlKiri' .\flir olilmniiip Ihr ritiiniv from the jiroonrc.' and from FOmc of (ho big 
finn-, Ihr lloird vonld r-iir the fotira-l on a ‘'l>rt if.id dale and nt n iprril rd time. 

.'■.‘''•0 II K nl olnlil.v iiKi' irj to niijiro, r Ihr jin-inl -jMrm, but I am afr.ai'd ne could not hnye c,i ifoe 
Ibr bupr ,\miruan fI.iIT ' ( nporKri. W'r ••lioulil -I irl on tbr !in<~'’ I Imvr mppr-lrd. bill nt Ibe Fnmc time, 
l>ii'.al (ioMmimnlF fIiouM iil-o dr.al villi ll.r jul.jril ii- nl jirr-rnl. I hbould Id.r to Imio tlicir primnry rc- 
jiorliup iipc lie, (i.r.. Fill, di-trirt) ri )Kirt< , a- ni U r - tbr Diri, Ioin’ rc i>orl-, nil Fcnt direct to Ibe Central Slatis- 
lir.d linire. If (b.d vi rr dour, tbr lop liriii' votihl FUjiplv Ibvir lipum ronlidrulinlfy as noil, prov/dccl (heir 
fiptiri 'I nrrr ,iiil 111(0 i\ “nfr nnd not iitih < <1 until llir day tbr (orrc.iFt nn- pnhli"hr,I, cs is Ibo cn'C in America, 

1 nm <)Ui(r [iiijiired (o ni'd e n F|F"cial rxperiiiunl of Ibr, tmlure for rollon, nml j.rrlinps for nbent, but I 
noiihl III,,' to ^t.,r( mill loKou. .\s to vhal vould Inppin it nr lind n Crop lUpnrliup Board in such a case 
ns (bal nbirb oiiurrrd nt Ibr rml of Odohrr la -1 jr.ir. vb<n br.avy rains enme and (be position of codon 
n bit'll had up (ill (Iifii lirn ,<ry pood vas toni|>lrt(ly rliauprd. Ihr Crop Bcporting Board nould certainly 

11 ivr brrn ablr lo 1 1 c ji Ihr trade iiifuimrd of the rhaiipr effrelrd. I Fhoidd not I 0 opposed to monthly cotton 
report- as m .Xmtrirn. It nould 1 r pulih-lirtl at oiico nnd in.adc niailablr lo (he trade quicUy. If I bad 
propir 11, ill,' proMiitr- pomp at out and rqiorimp to mr in riplier. I could llicti IcII (be Irntle n-ilbin 24 boura 
(he Idl'd iiiforni'iKoii ripirdinp rottmi. If the Ir.adr lihos. „r could i— ue n fortnightly statement. If the 
n',mrlh tame direct to Ihr Board iu-lriid of throupl, Local Goaernmruts, I could issue n monthly report. I 
nm nlrr.ady i--uiup iiiontldv reports for vlirat fo loop ns (hr nnr ln«ts. 

. 1 S’S 7 . Dor 111 rr.ipr, I dcjirnd entirely on the proviiici.il revenue np, iiey. If I pet nny thing nhoTc ten 
per eeid. ililTerem e, I 111. ahe nlnna - enquiries from the Directors of Apricultuve. Jlr. Stuart in Jlndras started 
a \erv pood systi 111 by nhicii he found nhetlirr all the Beyenue Inspectors and /.ariiams (a-ill.age 
areoiinlimts) in'ilie talid' nere reporting or not. The daiiprr is that the primaiy reporting agency may not 
give (he cnniplele figures, 'pjint is the tiling nbout nhirb one has to bo careful. TJio reporting sy.stcm 
roulil ccrininly he^ iinpro, cd if n-c bad peojile poiiip about nnd noting and reporting condition of (lie 
ciopi. I don’t v.-nt the Apricultuml Department lo licit entirely at the cost of their other important 
aiork. 1 should, hov ever, like to see a system of reports from selected officers. Their chief norJeis the 
development of npricuKiirc nnd not ,stnti-tirs. IVbeii I n.atit help diicct from the Agricultural Department 
I can alvavs pet it by vritinp demi-olficially. There i=, bowover, no real s.vstcm in vogue by aviiich 
VO utilise that Department in the way VC should. As legauls the -rca, it rests on the I.and revenue 
system. I nm quite eontent with the ncrcape figures nml do not suggest nny improvement in regard 
to them. I nould leave the .screago figures as they arc. In the cn'c of mixed cops, the present 
system is to divide up the ana in the piojortion in vhieh (he coastiluent crops of the mixture 
are sovn or in tlio proportion of the number of rovs of each crop. In tlic 0 ni(c<I I’rovinres. bowei-cr-, 

they enlculnte the acreage from the estimates of the outturn in regard (0 oil-sc.-ns but not, 1 am glad 

to .sny, for cotton. The question of mixed crops is an c.x(r.aordinarily difficuH one, and I 

lay dovn any haul nnd bast rule now. I have tried verj- hard to devise a goncr.al system for the a le 

of India and have not been able to do 60 up fo the present. „„„nnflAcri 

S 888 . In rcpnirf fo tinolTicM casri, my ngriciAlmai section is a sort of a branch of the i.evenue . - 

culinial Dcp.artmcnt. I send the papera vitli my suggestions to tlic Revenue 'i™ ' 

Department fiomvliich they sometimes go to the AgnciiUural Adviser, a bo notes on then. 
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Kevenuo and Agricultural Department ugrcca, Instruction.^ are issued to Local Governments 
accordingly. ' 

5889. As to the anna valuation, I di.scusscd it with Sir Reginald Craddock, when I was in Burma. He 
said that he could never get a sixteen anna crop reported. The great drawback in our present system is th'at 
no one will over give you a proper forecast of outturn in terms of the normal. They will never report a lull 
crop. A crop is almost always under-estira.ated. In America, they take 100 as what they call a full crop. 
In America, there is no hesitation in reporting 75 or 80 per cent, crop, because they know 100 is the full super- 
normal crop, as it is not in India, and if any mistake were made the Crop Reporting Board would notice this 
at once. Local Governments have been consulted and the general consensus of opinion is that under- 
estimating is general throughout India. That being so we shall either have to make the full crop 100 or to 
raise the hamam’s figures by taking ten years average as proposed by Mr. Stuart. If Mr. Stuart’s proposal 
is accepted, you need not disturb the local reporting agency, but it is a question which requires very careful 
consideration, before any decision is arrived at. 

5890. It might save a lot of trouble if returns of kapas were sent in and converted to lint figures in my 
office, since lahsildars, etc., do not know much about ginning percentages and therefore about the outturn of 
lint. If we did this, it would prevent a lot of wrong conversions taking place before the cotton return left 
the district. I had a case of tliis kind recently. I got a return of ginned (cleaned) cotton from Ajmer- 
Morwara of about 400 lbs. per acre. I pointed out the mistake to the Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara 
and the figure was corrected to 300 lbs. per acre. When any return of outturn has to be submitted to my 
office, or to the Director of Land Records and Agriculture, or to the Local Government, it should be sub- 
mitted in kapas. All estimate should be sent in kajms and not in lint. 

5891. The areas under each class of cotton in each province are now given separately and we should 
be able to arrive at the lint figures from the outturn of kapas and the ginning percentage. I have always 
kept Sind separate, as its cotton is different. As time goes on, we shall improve that. 

5892. With regard to the co-operation of Native States, I have already said that, at the last Conference 
of Ruling Chiefs, the Chiefs were unanimous on the point, and cordially agreed to give us figures. We have 
no means of checking the figures, but the question will be considered by the Darbars and ourselves. 

5893. (Mr. Hodgkinson.) 1 don’t think the figures from Native States are as reliable, and os pointed 
out in my uritten evidence (paragraphs 5800), one-third of the total area under cotton is in^utive States. 
The policy of the Government of India up to last year had been to leave Native States out entirely and not 
to ask them for returns, but now the States themselves see that it is in their own interest to send in their 
cotton figures and I hope to see a very great improvement within the next lour or five years. As to how 
the returns from Native States can be made more accurate, that is a matter which is for the consideration 
of the Ruling Princes. Sending out instructions in the vernacular for the preparation of the forecast would 
bo of very groat assistance. I did that in the ease of the cattle census and it is working extraordinarily well. 
I feel sure that it could bo done mth cotton. Printed forms for filling up might also be sent out. The posi- 
tion seems to be that unless you can get accurate figures from the Native States, it will not be much good. 

That is the difficulty. . , i . 

6894. (Mr. Roherts.) There has been a great improvement in accuracy in the forecast during the last 
few years. That is what 1 have been told. The Department of Statistics has, since 1 have been Director, 
paid great attention to the foreoa.sting of cotton. It entails a lot of going about. I have told Government 
recently that I ought to tour more and that, unless I get hold of the local people and ffiscuss matters person- 
ally with the Directors of Agriculture, it will not be possible for me to carry out the improvements that the 
Government of India desire. It is really one of the most important parts of the duties of the Director of 
Statistics to tour regularly and systematically and keep in close touch with the trade. Directors of Agriculture , 


5895. As regards crop cutting experiments, wc find it much belter to get the Agricultural Departments 
to do the crop cutting experiments. It is not sati.sfactoiy to ask busy tahsiUlars, etc., to do them. The Agri- 
cultural Department knows liow to estimate tlie outturn for a district which lias various kinds of soils. 1 
would make the Agricultural officer respousible for the figure of outturn. In Burma, the results of crop cutting 
experiments conducted hj' district officers are not trustworthy .and are therefore not used for estimating outttrn 
in crop forecasts, for which purpose the figure ascertained by settlement officers arc utilised. The 
outturns liavc been very considerably raised tliis year by the Settlement Commissioner on tlie oasis of the 
Settlement Reports. I think wo ought also to have, ns in England, typical plots and to watch the crop there 
from year to year. It sliould he carried on from year to year. It is done on some of the farms for iiwtancc, 
at Cnwnporo on wheat, and for comparative purposes it is of some interest. I would like to see that inform- 
ation used from year to year as a check on the forecast for tlie economic circle in which the experimental 

5890 in some of the provinces tlie authorities are extremely loth to consult the agricultural experts. 
There is no systematic method of consulting tliem as to tlie probable outturn of crops. IVc are most anxiou.s 
... _ i_ _i 1 \ ■nrvv-vrtviYttOTvt. ftTirl fif>vplaT\o.cK iitit, at tha panic* time not 



Government 

No. 1242, dated 29tli December, 1917). i r. , i i 

5897 I am not in favour of a non-offici.al body, such ns a Central Board in Bombay, being left to deal 

witli forecasts. Siicli a Board, liowcvcr, would be useful in disseminating cotton statistics winch u o publish 
and it would be an invaluable assistance to this Department. , , . , 

5898 48 to bow far tbo railwav returns arc used in checking the cotton press returns, there is only one 
urovince in which this has been done. I did it recently for Madras. I went to Madias at tlic end of hast yc.ar 
and as a result of a conference tlicie, uc decided to get all the railways carrjang Madras cotton to give us 
the ficiires each lind for cotton. Tlie matter is now in nn experimcnt.al stage. I also wrote to the Dircctora 
of Sericulture about this scheme, but .some of them thought that it w.os not at present worth while. I think 

.soiim good results could be obtained, especially in Madras, m Burma, and elsewhere. 

_P__ . •» . \ T r nf Toflirrw. XllC COttOH 15 finHod 


• 15.99 (PrfsidciK.) I am in favour of compulsory submission of press returns. Tlie cot 
ill about i.400 gins tbroughout India, and it then goes mainly to the presses, a par^ going aho direct to the 
sninnhiK mills. Wo t.ake tlie returns from the presses and the nulls. There are T.f ptes.es of which l.,0 
' e in Native St.ates and 24.5 mills of which 22 ore in Native States. I am not oiUy in far our of tlic suh- 
Ission of compitlsoia- returns in British Indi.a. hut I hope the Native States will nho agree to fo low suit. 1 


uro 

Inis: 


had a iiieeting wi Orthe BombVc6t ‘onTra^ .vear and they eo^ally agreed. At the Chiefs 
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absence of a market close to where the cotton is grown, cultivator’s indebtedness Or their inability to carry 
the produce to the market) the growers were generally in the hands of the intermediaries who, in some pro- 
vinces, enter into contracts which bind the cultivator to deliver over his cotton at a price fixed long before 
the marketing season. Another ground that may bo lu-ged agamst the proposal is that the proposed tele- 
gram w'ould not be of much use as it would probably arrive after the day’s business was mainly concluded 
and would not, in any event, cover fluctuations occuring during the day. It is, on the other hand, obvious 
that in provinces m which the growers are capable of utilising the telegrams it -would bo beneficial to them, 
and for the matter of that to India and the world outside, if the growers wore supplied with the informa- 
tioHj which would help them in securing better prices for their cotton and thus stimulate larger production. 
The only two provinces which accepted the proposal arc the Pimjab and Ajmer-Meiwara. The Government 
of the Punjab, on the basis of an interesting reporl of Mr. W. Eoberts, Professor of Agriculture, Lyallpur, 
on his tour in Egypt, America and Japan, an extract from which is given below, suggested that the Agricul- 
tural Officer at Lyallpur should receive Bombay jiricca daily, and also Liverpool, New York, and New Orleans 
prices, if possible, and that Lyallpur prices should bo posted at outlying markets in the Punjab. 

“ Egypt is a very small highly developed country with telephone connection from Cano and Alexandria 
to all parts of the country. It is .i very simple matter, therefore, to pul up Alexandria, Liverpool and New 
York prices in the various markets in the interior and there is no doubt that the system is very useful. In 
India, the conditions are different and we arc not dealing in such a high grade article as Egyptian cotton. 
I consider, however, that it would bo very advisable that the Agricultural Officer at Lyallpur should receive 
Bombay prices daily, and also Liverpool, New York, and New Orleans prices, if possible.” 

(2) The guestion whether agriculturists get fair prices for their cotton and if not, what steps should bo 
taken to seourelrotter prices for them, was also discussed in a conference held at Lyallpur in April 1917, and 
the conclusion it came to was that the variations in prices the zamindars get on the same day in cotton, both 
deshi and American, were so great from place to place that it was evident that they did not conform to any 
standard and the remedies it recommended were, among others, the following -.—{a) Daily publication of 
the Bombay prices of Broach, Sind-Punjab-American and Sind-Punjab qualities of cotton to be made at 
various cotton centres in the colonics ; (6) Lyallpur prices to be also given to other centres. 

- (3) The Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Mcrwara, was of opinion that although the growers of cotton were, 
owing to their indebtedness, almost entirely at the mercy of traders, an authorised communication of the 
Bombay rates -would render those cultivators who were not deeply encumbered, less dependent on middle- 
men and press owners and would increase their chances of securing a fair value. He, therefore, suggested 
that telegraphic reports of Bombay prices should be sent to Beawar and Kekri, the principal cotton centres 
in Ajmer-Merwara. As nearly all the cotton in Ajmer-JIerwara finds its way to Bombay, the Chief Commis- 
sioner thought it unnecessary for any prices other than those prevailing in the Bombay market to be reported. 

(4) With the permission of the Government of India, I discussed the suggestions of the Punjab and 
Ajmer-JIerwara referred to above, witli the Cotton Trade Association, Bombay, who intimated their 
-willingness to telegraph, on payment, to Lyallpur, Beawar, and Kekri the daily prices of certain grades 
of Indian and foreign cotton, and the Local .Government concerned were asked by the Government of 
India in October last to make the necessary arrangements in consultation with the Secretary of the Cotton 
Trade Association. 

(5) The beginning thus made in the Pimjab and Ajmer-Merwara regarding the publication of cotton 
prices should perhaps bo carefully watched before moving further in the matter. 


X. — ^Bhopal. 

Mr. TAUB AH THAWAR, Manager of the Sultania Cotton Manufacturing Company, 

Limited, Bhopal. 


Examined at Sehoke, Novembek 1917. 

Writlen slalement. 

5912. Suggestions for the. improvement of Indian cotton. — (a) We feel it necessary that the staple yielded 
from year to year ought to be uniformly good and care should be taken that it does not deteriorate owing 
to the use of mixed inferior seed. - .... 

(5) Wo recommend that Government may open a cotton farm in each district as a model to be followed 
by the cultivators and also as a means tq educate and advise the cultivators regarding the latest improved 
methods and economic cultivation of cotton. In this farm only the best seeds, e.g., American and Egyptian 
seed, may be experimented upon to ascertain ho-iv they flourish on the particular soil. 

(c) Government should arrange to sell the best seeds to the cultivators at the lowest price, so that the 
seed merchants may find it impracticable to sell their seeds which are generally inferior. Usually the culti- 
vators who are extremely poor buy seeds from merchants on extortionate terms, i.c., instead of paying for 
seed in cash, wUch the poor cultivators are unable to do, they return the value in the form of cotton yielded 
from the seeds at more than 25 per cent. less than the market price. Government also should sell the seeds 
on credit to the cultivators to enable them to resist the temptation of dealing with tho seed merchants on 

the precautionary measure, the Government may by enactment prohibit tne sale of seeds 

except through the Government farms. 1 1 --. .i, j , • 

(e) Gov^ment may employ a suitable expert m each distnct -n’ho should visit the crop area and advise 
the cultivators tho economic methods of growing better stapled cotton and maintaining uniformity of quality 

^®“/o%he^^vemment farm should aim at making the long stapled cotton more remunerative to the culti- 
vators than' the ordinary Indian type. Then only the cultivators will be encouraged to maintain the quality 
and the staple of cotton. — 
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.Vo trrillcn ilaUmcnt tO-W tiAmUlal ^'J 

{Tranihlion.) , , „f fi,p Bhopal .State. 
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6020. Ecinc Cii'-toms Sujipriiilcmlciit, I cnn Miy llmt ilicrc is no <1ni»])ctl codon cnmiiip in ns it used to 
do some ten years ago, ns tlie enltivntois enn not now get a good juice for dainjicd cotton. 

6030. The ginned cotton from Eliopnl goes to iloinliay, Imt some Liijms is also sent to mills in 
Eritish territory at -Narsinpinir, .‘■'oliagjmr in llosliangabnd, to the Indoic .Slate and the Gnalior State. 
The export duty on Aojki.s is lie. 1 Jicr maund. 


XI— Gwalior. 


Mr. J. G. HAMMETT, M.I.M.E., Mill Monngcr, Binod Mill, Ujjain, 


E\.\.MiN];n xr Um.ain, Novi Mtiuii 21st, 1017. 
U'riltrii SInIttiiriil. 


I. — A(iiucn.Tuii.M. KxruniKNfi:. 


■ (ii) '• Dcfhi ” fhort f!ni>lr colloii. 

.'■>031. (1) Experience.— 1 lm\e hecu in Akol.i three ye.irs and Ujj.im four \car.s and 1 have visit<d 
m.niy times Gnjar.il districts. 1 am not in touch nitli the cultivators. 

.0032. (2) Varieties. — ^Thc xarlctica with that 1 am ncijnaintcd arc — 


Nargnon 

Amraoti 

I’achera 

Ihdgaon 

Saw ginned 

Shiagaon 

NVnida 

Agra . 

Akola . 

Akot . 

Viramporo 

liarsi . 

Iligalkot 

liassim 

lihawnagar 

Broach 

Bhu'.awal 

Bijaporo 

Kumpta 

Ctmli'gaon 

Chicklcy 

Uharaangao 

Dhnnear 

DUolIcra 

Dhuli.i 

Chichiuir 

llao 

Hingaiigli.it 

.Itialna 

.Inlgaon 

Khaingaon 

Khaniiw a 

Karanja 

Mohwa 

Murtijajnir 

Malkaporo 

Naga . . 


(2) Jlalw.i Colton 
Agar . 


List 


, and cotton used in Biiiod Mills : 


Alot . 

Akodia 

Bakani 

Bara in 

Bamaavar 

Bamagar * 

Khujncrc 

Kalapjpal 

Kliilchiporo 

Khirabad 

Manawar 

Kagda 

Nalkhera 

Palia . 

Rajparh 

Sonkatch 

Sajaporo 

Sarangpur 

Suencr. 

Sujalpore 

TJnliel 

■Djjain . 


12 to la jicr tent, losa in Blow- room. 
0 „ 13 
12 „ 18 
12 „ 11 
12 „ 10 
12 ., ir. 

12 Ill 
S .. 12 
10 „ 11 
12 .. 1.') 

12 .. 1.'. 
ir. „ 20 
10 22 
12 .. lb 
12 „ 18 
8 „ 12 
12 „ 1.') 

12 „ IS 
18 22 
12 „ IS 
12 II. 

10 n 

M IS 

11 .. 18 
12 ., l(i 
12 „ l.'i 
!) .. 12 

10 „ 13 

1 1 .. 20 
12 18 
12 ., 10 
12 ,. 10 
12 „ 10 
12 10 
12 „ IG 
10 .. M 
M ,. 10 


14 per cent 

ami fair staple, ono of fho 


host Malwa cottons. 

14 

Short staple. 

14 

Tair staple. 

13 

Short staple. 

12 

»i »» 

15 

Fair staple. 

10 

»» »> 

13 

» » 

12 .. 

15 

»> 

Short staple. 

15 

»» »♦ 

20 to 25 per cent. Short staple. 

12 poi cent, hair staple. 

13 r. 

.* *> 

13 


10 

Short staple* 

15 

Fair staple. 

u 

»» 

U 

,, 

14 


U 

„ 

13 „ 

One of best s^tapled cottons 

16 

Fair staple. 






tNDlAN COTTON COMMITTEE : 


OjeoKor.] 


Mr. J. G, Hammett, 


[Oontinued. 


6!)33. (4) YioWs nnii profits. — Short-stapled Malwa tlcshi cotton gcnomlly produces 638 lbs. Agri- 
oulUirol profits gonornlly uro about forty per coni. 

5934. (5) Botntions and mnnuros. — So far ns I ktiow, they do not use any kind of fortilisers for cotton 
o.veopt in a foir districts. 

5936. (6) Comparativo roturos, — Gcaiorally the difference beluecn the production of long-staple and 
sliort-staplo cotton is 20 to 20 per cent, increase in favour of short stapled. 

(2) In comparison with otlicr cM/i crops the production is about twenty poj' cent, leas in slightly longer 
stapled cotton. ' 

6930. (7) Conditions affecting increase in area.— It fluctuates, I presume, accordmg to success of season. 
An increase may bo altamcd by using fcrtiliaors. , - , , ■ 

5937. (8) Uses of SBOd and soefl selection. — .Seeds arc foi :’e-g,owmg and food for cattle, also extracting 

cotton oil.whioh is largely used for cooking and for mixing irilh otherpils, also hair oil. After the oil is extracted, 
these secd-oakes are also used for feeding cattle and mauuie, , 

(2) I boUovo seed is somolimos selected as far as possible. Hnnd-gmned seed is given preference for soiwng. 
5938 Necessity /or oorc in ginning (actoTits^ — 1 Jini of opinion that much more care is required iu gmnmg 
faotorios in keeping the seed from different districts separate so as not to mix the staple, and I find there is 
Olio very bad practico of forcing largo qumtitios of cotton through the gm by working them at great speeds. 
Ev ftoSoo nuiohsecdi.shinkenamnefti« the cotton. Eor I find, at some places. ‘W ^ 
machines to produce fifty to sixty lbs. per hour and oven more, wlulc for good gmnmg not more than forty 

lbs. per hour is proper when the cotton would bo cleaned .and more free from seeds. 

(6) “ Heshi ” foitj staple cotton. 

6939, ( 11 ) Varieties.— The foUowing are the districts in Gujarat:— 

NavBari, Bardoli, Siyan, Kim, Gander, Sanhim, Surat. Itola, Baredo, Palage, Anklesbvar. Broacli, 
Alimcdabad. 

Kathiawar cottons. 

Dholleras— Wadwhan and Bhavnagar. . 


IV.— Mamufactobe. 


(a) Ginning mid pressiwj. » v. • 

TTf 

larger rollers. 

(},) Spinning and weaving. 

fromlS iIttSo 

str J. G. Hammett c.rlled and examined. 

6948. {Presidenl.1 g^oftte vaHot'S goal 

It is all malTO cotton re. y. The length of staple of Aitsaer is > | as Gujarat), 

Westerns and Southerns condition. The cotton 

wo a. ^ t” «rr»S J ™ S 

the gins at the rate [ .^cry variable m stople. properly olcaned and not onished. 

in a Maoarthy gm- The ootwn -pj^ seed would Pf P®,Z apnarent from the length of the 

should certainly be done ^™comes nr very mixed. That is easdy ^are^ 

CalcS nnd^U parts of India. ' ' ' • ■ - 
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Mr. I.rrMAviutoY K* K NArO:u.i.Y, 
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LUlOTAlOiUOV K. S. KAZAUALLY. rrovtiOot, CoUon GimUnr. Srinniur. ftud Wcavinc 
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.■‘•'•j r'll'.i • 

■ >•. M-! -- 
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ii 5' -> •• 

... M 


•!.• <r. 

i1-r . ■ 


I ’))-.' 1 1 I. T 1 liwu ' (I'f l!ip ti'.' iliirt.v 
’ fli D r .iijt'ni'i I.-, • \illir-r». I l.\sr n cumin)) 

.'•s ar." (■'” —i .'> .M'.!'" In .II'.I'm. nl)l.<iuj.*li 

! ''1 .It.'} i" n’l I mII-.v-' tri':<'<mm' tlirm**-!..’. 

I »*• • 1) fl.n.** 'K’, S) . foli.V'm* u.'l!. Sinrllr- 


■V 


' 4 %■.<•’> .' {■’■■'’ )>'>”" •'* M’In , m In.T i|ii'viiii)'i . 'I 111’ i|iiiliiy it rsllur 

n'/' 1 '. In !!• -^’i i*i .•n'!',--- a- 1 | f.j’ - If.) t'> ( i!C i- »ii|x r. >r I'llln’ J.'n Itir! '.I Iti-iC’O, Itrr.ir 
-'.1 r.l '• In >1 -• 1 ', n sir !'!,•!..( 'I'l't l- rjTr.ilis ■.■lil.l’r ).! It (Mil'.. Kll.t). I’mill 
s' ' {*4 '.t f I'll' o' aio !■'’• ,• ; • 

,„J 1; • .J.i’l,!-, 1 - •.111; rr-o. ,•!• Ill imc’'.'! nf' I'""'’* P”' ‘ *‘" 

jS ^ S'lM r titl’i r'l tSrr i) I'l 1 -*'.1 Mill .'.ot.pir lilt Iitt cvosp ulntftlt t'l. tu 

.., ,1 1 , s' r . ilti-v ft’ ••> nn • il.it .(iiiliti (I'll I) mi’.iti '"ill. i 'il. i •iinl jm l.mc it 

< .a.'i. f.i-'. o It i' mi(*” 4.1" 1.1 r jnril- tl.r t m. "Ill "i 'li it itmirt i.j.irito in \.rv mrill 
.■•M-. \r' I'.'l.-ilt -r.'im't.’r. cmnn./ lint mtU'M .til- r iniMtir’ n nitli .miIu. 

iml r.-T.'ir^ ” -.' «! I lit'.- fitn'liirv^’l m M..W \ I.n tl." li’t nx \. m. Alllimiclv m 

' Mt! -, t! " of tli't ' '>1' ’•' 1 t’ loni'tl o-it oi(i nml c'".' m tt.l.inr, l.ii) in l.tt the tireii);lli 

of .i ! ' >' I' f In it • l.t't ir. ll." < toti. tott'm ci'r' n cn "1 'taiilr. hill \i ir hv ycir nllor 
err. ''ll.' It cite' rhorlnr in ( ii/th. 1. 1 niWinc pin!., .niton. Y.t it .» Miitormr to mnhi 

in niiroii'' ).! ) in n i!i\ n 'ji et". 

.Vi'A (4) yiflij nn4 ftofill. '1 ho » xitrH' - t In 'I't mnir tn m\ .•ivrr'ic.' of ll'>. 1 1. v.hil" the yh'hl 

uthrtf niMm-!»iml!i»."ori1i n'.'inir-ni».t2.'.. 

o''i00 (G! ConsrarallTC rclurot.— '1 hott'M of .hnrl ^U]lh• cnttni. (nr hh'In It ,l| nnimnlt, i.hilc tlml of 
lo-.c M.-ifiio 1' Ihr,,- nit.tn.lt jumno liylm mi<I h.n.o Ihn onUivntnrt i-nfir th.- d.ort.r. X.t they prow Imlh 
111 .' iiinhi;. " nn t! e Innc.r ml'' it iiinro s-tliithlo thtii the phnrtrr mi". 

r.GOl. (7) CooGIlloas onccUnf; Incrraio In nrta.-.'l'.n .trtrt |if,’o "Inn llm <'itt''” Htnu.Iartl rate 
«tt mnrh lo-t .uni th" chi- f .xjn.rlmc jiro'lnil »i.t ojiiiim, the ciiltltalntii «rr.' mil in.nl to prow ro (on 
morn. Cniin ami ot.ium were I irpdy Kiv.ii. Now wht-n th" oiiiiim pttmlnp han (olnlly hem im.hihil.n l.y 
11... fiov, mm. Ill, th" nprionllim. it only .1, p.mlnip on cotton nml olh. r praln .'r«].t. Ami nMlic cotton Mamlm.l 
r.tm arc incrcitinc. th" pr.ain crojit nr.. lr‘>cn.n| nml lh<> citfoi. proninp it inrri'nM.I. Now to mercate the 
cotlnttcwsi in ihit country dopcn.lt on th" I.-.tninpof other prain crop“, olh. rwit.. it it rin.lc ini]«itmblc. 

.GPC2. (8) Ujm of 8Md nsd *ccd nclccllon.— t’ollon rcctln of tl... first croi.t arc. preferred for sowing 
by tile e'iiUivnt..n. nml lirnec tbe eotton it frpamlily h..ip..I in the f.Kloiiet. Itiil the otillisalors have no 
CIO, rien.e wh.'lh. r the s. ,tls tin v pnr. hn"c.I for sowiiip ..r.- of hml <ir m <ou<I croii. i he seedt arc ut.,.! hero 
only for muing and nnincil foo-h The f.eils "ileet.d for sowiiip ar-' not pnimd hy hand hut hy innehme“. 
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INDIAN’ rOTTON COM^^TTF,I■: : 


Oioili'iir,] 


Mr. L\ti:MAVi!iiov K. S. Na 7 ,m\aj.i.y. 


[Continved, 


If." 

.V.’iU. (HO) IjOcM IrndP cusloins.- Itirnl tnnU' niitoire, 7 Jiff: to fi(ii(c ((m( (lir ooKou Iiusince* 

|i. n- i" niilv f.iuir'l I'M liy i-.i'li. iii'i’in y fijliirc liiiyiii^ niiil nrivniic/ «, fliii) iin ciiittmetH nrr liciiif' tnafJo. 

.V.ir.l, (.Tl) Stftmlnnllj.nlloti ol comiHffc(<il nnmef.- Tin- rntum coiniiiK m (/if t/jjaiii mnrliel by the 
imun Ilf .Muliin <<i|liiii i'l I .ilh il iii i/i I (iiltiiii, in rtrlniit W/wIriVle. time fi a jirripirtion iif ifiiii'. Malvi 

P i iiiinliil 11-. Miprriiir In ntl.ri’i niiil in htinwn by ibf iin/iifi of l)if jiraflliftivc r/iulriftii. Jiiit owiin; to 
Ilf rlim.ilif 1 tiinci ' (fli.iii:'. ■> in luiilln'r) I In if Imniia li.ivc iibo Uiii ihiilfuil in tiir pnci (tiiif' yenm an (lie 
.• line i(iiibty il ]n»iliii i il in lb- ntli' r ili"lni't» nml i' liinmii in innlri. Hiil in Djjiiin Jimriift. inferior cation 
i-i ill-. I loiiiinc fi'iiii olln I ili'tni l' mill tlm-f iiimlilim are nioi'iiiriil by tin- naiiif (iliulrirl) iiiinifS and 
(f luf fi'ifri mol III If an lolbm wbii-b mini' (lom .M.minttar riile me the cliitf ijualitii H of cotton. 


JJI.—MMtrr.iCTnir. 


(n) (liiiniiiy and puffing. 

I'.n.;,'., <nfll Type flmi nticnler of clc.t nntl ptessM.-f-'meh roller piin are only used in oiir Mnlwn 
J'ltrlofir-, hi IDiind * JJ****' ^ 

r.twi! (.17) Sire of hafe.- -Tlif ni.Mmirement of the lule protlnreil ii .lOyoO inelip-i. 

.W.7. (.11) Contllt{onolc3llon.~Tii.>|Tf..l ol.jffiionii inWinK wbicb is specially occurring, at tlio 
fnllmiiiie four liinr’. .... , 

(1) irf.ib <1111111;;. The cuttic.slori are Retlinp unis of Ibe short and long sl.aple nii.vnl with MCli 

Ollier ami lliiHf niiti'ii .seeds .are beinj; sown. . , , • i !■„ 

(d) liv.i/e piVfieD.-Wbeii Ibe frop is le.nlv. till- riillivators are bnngmg the crops picked mixed for 

•Ilh* in fhr' fir f/ictfiHf-. . . . ... . , 

(ai /(. hr/iitr.. I.r /tir/or.M. hr.^* rottou^ nf tho mfcnoraiu) fiuponor quaht'Cf> wised 

a.,'thevi.-. t lliemfriimeiillivaloriinli.ir.anrsastiellnsin/nrtonrs. 

(.() In t.fol untu.. While ibi- giiiind eottoii is eoniiiif in local centre Ibe merelinnls arc prc.s.sing 
lliese lotions mixed so as lo eoiirenl Ibe re.al iiunlity. 

, BIT 

(b) Spinning and lefciriny. 

Ibis roiiiitry is not suil.able for Initger st.cpie. 


Mr l.vKJUNniioY K..''’. N.sr.r.nAU.Y railed and r.xnmineil. 

1 b.ave fifleen tlioiisaiiil .spindles and -t. I ■ - , j sonietinir.s buy lint ns avcil, In 

oieii- ginning faclories also. / P--»raU> g„,„„ ,„tton 

and to Momliay w f««y vr'''=''''^ ‘ pres.«ed. Five or seven Alimnctabnd nulls bave got tbcir 
wyseU. 1 sell to deahrs n bo S'.' naroda milK Tliev pel the cotton pressed tbemselves and 

own buying ageney here ; and a s cotton except' tbatgrownintliisdistrict. Itlonotbiiy the 

send it to tlieir inil!». 1 do not In > J il.e Iliiniii market! The qiinlitv of the nimor; cotton is 
^■L cotton. The Hi, I. or; cottmi oniy In the form oflint and not of 

iZ’. I... .1.. Di).l. -,1... .» .. mi™ 

I.apa. . B ..... 3 annas 

Short staple lani • * • ' ' . . . • 2 .annas. 

Long Staple bo, li • • • " .... 11 annas. 

Afo/ci 

sXimari will fall under sborl staple bom. be suitable for thein, but. if pur^ 

q072. If exotic cottons were grown effect on the market. If the buyem were to offer 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 
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Otroli’or.] 


Jlr. Snr.tKit Gor.s At.i. 


Jlr. SHEIKH QOIJS ALI, Mannccr, Sorabji Cotton Press, Ujjnin. 

Ex.^MiNr.n AT Ujjaix, NoVKMiir.n OUt, 1P17. 
irrif/fti tMtmtnl. 

I.— .lomri’i.TruAi. Esrrr.irscn. 

(n) *‘ /)f <?if ’* theitl rtnple cotton. 

(1) Erpfrleaee. — 1 1 av<'b('cn (.(.ilionwlnt Ujj.'iiiiin llip Mihvn Divi'jionof (lie Gwnlior .State for 
tlio last twelve years .ami have hern in toneh with eolton eiiltivntors. 

hOT.a. (21 Varieliej. — The ? mu' variety nl short -at. a pie eotton is prown in (he district. 

riO'O. (41 Tields and rroAD- — The nverape yield is nhont twelve llenpnl inannda and the profit 
nhont Its. 32 per acre. 

.7077. (6) Eotatiors and niannres, — On rich *-oil the cotton rroj> is meceeded hy rnhi crops auch a 
wheat, pram, lim-eesl. etc., and on poor foil hy I! nrif crops, Kiieh ns jnnr, hnjtn, lit, etc. 

.707S. (7} Conditions anecllnt: increase In area. — Tlie nn-.a nmler fliort. staple cotton docs not 
fluctuate l.arpely. Tliere i' pmsihility of an inere.a«e under fliort-ftnplc cotton, for it hrings bettor return 
to the cultivator. It i' difficult to checl; its inerea'c. 

(f.) " D/’hi” tory-’tiple re/t/na. 

.7072. (Ill Varieties. — The i-.ntci variety of ifi'f.i lonn-staple eotton is grown in the district. 

hfisO. (131 Yields and rtofils. — The nver.ace aield of ih<lit lonp-stajilc eolton is nhont fis Bengal 
manmls and profit about Us. 1,7 jver acre. 

.79^1, (16) Conditions aflecUap increase in area. — Irrigation facilities would help an increase in the area 
under t!r'\i lonc-st.aple cotton. 

(17) Prevention ol mlslnf: ol dltlcrent varieties. — To prevent the miscing of tUfhi long-staple 
cotton with df't.i fhorl.«tap!e in the field, suitable nrr.atiiiements sliould be made to supply the farmers 
with pure lonr-stapled eolton ■■ecd and in the factory nothing but legislation ran slop it. 

.72*3. (18) Uses ol seed and seed selection. — The seed is u«ed for sowing and fodder and the Rurplus 
is cvjiorted. Generally no tee<l relcs-tion i« made. Iland-pitined feed is preferred to that of the machine- 
pinned. 

(e) Krotir cotton. 

r.n<;4. (2S) Importation ol seed.— It it is found desirable to introduce the rowing of the American or 
Egyjit.ain cotton here, feed from .\meri'-a and Egypt ehould he imivorted and the same should he sown as a 
trial side by fide in otw and the rame field with fcleeted iced of cueh cotton grown in India, and to begin 
svitli thcexiwriment should tw made only on a limite i rc.aleand whercserit may Ruit todofo. 

11.— CoMJirnciAi. Asrr.tT. 

697.7. (30) Loc.t 1 trade cnsloms. — The present custom of the marliet for Input Rale is that rome culti- 
vators bring and «ell their I n;srt direct to the buyers and rome through romini'tion agents. Cotton is Bold 
through eommis-ion ageney for which there are no fixed rules and regulations. The cotton BcIIers have to 
depend wholly on the mercy of the eommi'-sion agents who, in addition to their commission, charge the farmers 
with fcvcral other expenses ns they lihe. 

69*rp. (31) Standardlration ol commercial names. — ^The commercial name of the long-slnplo cotton is 
maid and that of the .«hoii -staple loin'. There is abo another variety of fhorl -staple cotton called nfmori 
which finds it w.ay here from Manawnr, a place in the Nimar District of the Gwalior State. The Iong-.stnpIo 
cotton can be Btnndanlired hy (he n.ame nvild and the short one by niinnri. 

6957. (32) Buying agencies. — The best form of buying agency is to have a regular cotton market 
cstabli«lied where both the biiyenr and the fellers in.ay oiierate freely in open competition. 

III.— .S'T.tTISTICAT,. 

695S. (33) Improvement of cotton forecast. — The cotton forecast, as at present published, is not 
quite accurate and is abo issued very late. The pnticarig and landlords should bo made to submit a report 
either weekly or fortnightly to the highest Eand Itecoril authority who should get the samo published in 
collective form in the flicalinr (lovernmrnl Ctnzttte ns svell in the sveekly paper ./nyriji Pralap. 

6959. (35) Publication of Liverpool nnd Bombay prices.— The daily publication of Liverpool (also 
American) and Uomb.ay cotton prices in the up-country markets would bo useful. 


IV. — JlAXurACTUitn. 

“ • (o) Qining anti prcfsing. 

6990. (30) Typo and number ol g'ms nnd presses. — Nasmyth typo of prc.sscs and Platts’ .Single Boiler 
gias arc used on this side. I have in my charge two bucIi presses nnd a gin factory with 48 gins. 

6991. (37) Size of bale. — ^Tho size of the bale produced in our factory is 60' x 17' xSl'- 

6992. (38) Saw gins t'treu/i roller gins. — Saw-gias arc not at all suitablo for tho /;apas produced in this 
district. 

6993. (40) Factory labour.— Scarcity of labour is felt more and more every day whioh has also caused 
the wages to go very’ high. 

6994. (4l) Condition of cotton. — Cotton arriving into Ujjnin from Jfannwar (Nimar District) contains 
a large percentage of leaves wdiieh is very objectionable. 

0996. (42) Effect on macbincry of replacement of short-staple cotton by long-staple. — Assuming that 
if sbort-staplo cotton were to bo replaced by long-staple cotton, no substantial alteration in our machinery 
would bo necessary. 
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GimIiV.] Mr. r. fivtiATATny. tC'on/iniirrf. 


rt":uUs. In tlio puno n-ay,' 1 Piipci'pl tlir'o roKtrn Icnvot niid dust plionltl bn incil nn iiinnurop, bc-iiilcs 
the co'v-tbmp niul otlinr ni imiK-i pliould bn jinf in Ibn dr»/ii ntnjiln cotton finldh to iinjimve tlic yield. 

nOOO. (10) SaltabUity Ot wlsllnp variclies.—Wbcn I lint cninn to Ujinin, the t«o diitricto, Ujjniu and 
Plnj.Apur, bad pnrety i!(<h{ ■■'t.apln cotton pA'dneed— of “ nilUy nnd lonp-st.aiilo cotton” — nnd only during 
three or fonr ycira the dc.alcrs lics.an to iinjort tlie cbort-Bt.ajdctl from Itcngat, Kotnb nnd Mnnnr sides 
nnd tbc'o seeds wm given to cnliiantors nnd they licgnn to sow sliort-stnidn nnd further then sbort-stnpjcd 
sec<Is nre mixe<l with long stapled seeds nnd this iniMiirnof seeds nns given for soning in stnplcd soning nren. 
Thereby the usual loug.staple cotton is becoming dcleriorntc<l. Insleiid ot improvement in the wsnl 
long staple it has now become (1) short staple nnd (i) long staple deteriorated, hence tbo inferior types 
should be prohibitcel nnd instead the superior tvjHs may be inlrodnud or the nhole nren should bo the usual 
r's’ti long staple nnd the same may be improacd. 

f>007. (17) Prtvcnlion Ot mixing of dldcrcnt vnriclic*.— 1 rccommuul, nhile purclinMiig, the IwpoA 
of difierent tj-pe", i.f., (nrfss’ii short staple.(2)d<'hi‘lonpstnple,(3) cxotie cotton should b(> stnehtd nnd ginned 
separately nnd only the lirst piehing nrrivnls may be done in this wny and the seed may be stored in godonnn 
(instead of in oivn plaes-s) to avoid the same being damaged by rains falling in umi’snni times while lliisis 
bring done. I suggest Ibei ame sbonld besnprrv isisl by the jK-r ons npisnnicd for lids worl. by .‘state Darbar. 
At present, in my opinion, nt times, far from satisfnelory ijiiabty of seeds nre given to ciiltivnloni. Tlio 
arrangement to give vnUivators bent reeds should bo made 

CWS. (IS) tIsCJ ol feed Red teed selection. — ^Tbe seed is generally need for lowing, rattle ficding 
nnd for cxixart to Itombay, wIkh the cotton rtavp is biVgi r. .‘•'ceil seb etion is only jir.ietisid when exporters 
buy. For sowing pnrlioses mostly the gimnst cotton rml is wed. 

COCO. Ot'-eml. — Out of four di>rirts, i.s., Ujjniu. Sbajnpur, Mnudrnut niiil Amjbrm : — 

(a) Ujjain nnd .‘'bajnpur nm st.ipled rottoii dis-n 

t net* nnd little of shorter stnple. i All these rot tons go to Ujjniu for jiressinp. 

(h) .\mjbera short slaplesl di'triet, J 

(c) MamKaur is shorter staple tli.aii Ujj.ain') 'J bis was forimriv going to Ujjniu for jircssiiig. 
nnd Pliajapiir. J Xow tlierrisn pressnt .^lnndsaur wlicreit isprc'scd. 

In orvlcr to keep I'jjain pre '<d cotton pun tv of stapled eoltoii. Amjbern should be jircssed there only 
by gr.vnting jvcrmi««ion to creel n jire»s tin re if nnvoiie eonirs forward to erril one. To improve the Unjoin 
rlaple, the best ".ay is to prohibit short staplevi tn;os arriving into this jil.ace. Tins will be preventing the 
seed being utiliicd for towing in stapled cotton area. 


I!.— CojiJii nciAi, A' n CT. 

COIO. (30) lAcal trade cnsloms. The fri;irn is iobi by mari ot 210 si'era wbicb is ci.x Ilengnl maimda 

which is c<iuiv.alcnt to t03'f>S lh«. out of whielt an nvernge lint turned out of des/.i slnpkd cotton is nhout 
HO lb«. per rani of Inpa*, wherevs the rfc'f.i short staple cotton is nhout l.'iS lbs. Imt per tiiani. The mnjor 
portion of the nrrivnls nre dt-lii stapled rotton. t'bort stapbd jto;yn nre mixed with long stnple nml brought 
into Cjjnin for r-vle ntid nt times short st.ipled Injrf nre brought separately. The Io;(M enrfs, when they 
enter into Ujjain, go direct to diflcrriit gm factories nnd nl turn a tbiy arc lelloiil in tbeUrcetn for n few bourn 
to get more price or to find out llieir commt-*ion agent nnd then they go to gm fnelorici’. Tlie htjias rntca 
nre ojatned by gin factories v bo buy on their own nccomit. 1 be buyerB (other tliaii gin fnctorics) Imve to p.ay 
the 8-amc price. At limis, differ; ut rntes nre ixaid in diHi nut gm fni torus. 'Jliisrnteis opened out by ginning 
factories for first pickings. An for second niul tliinl pickings, the rate* nre paid neeordmg to tjunlilies. Tbo 
tapaj is sold by cultivators directly in wliir!ira“elbe biivi m' men weigh the same nnd mostly it is sold tliroiigli 
commirsioa ngents nnd in this ease their man avcighs the cotton, lie gels commission from cuUivatorH ns well 
n« eight nnnas per cent from tlm buyers. In my opinion, tins system is bad, therefore I recommend nn open 
market so that cullivnlors may pet competitive jineea for tbcir ht-pn”. Urgnnling rendy cotton tins mostly 
comes by mil nnd cartload from oulstationnnnd interior ginning f.ictoru s. IVbtn il arrives here, it is nt once 
unloaded in factory compound nnd in the podow ns in the ton n. A petty denU r of rendy cotton rnroly w lelice 
to sell witboul unloading in v.Iucli e.ase lie sells without the aid of commission agent. Geuernlly, nil cotton 
after it is unloadefl is weighed nnd ntaeked by the eommission ngents llirough whom (brokers) only (bo 
cotton is - old. Tlio buyern go nnd select the eottoii nnd close the bnrpain and tnlio delivery of the cotton nnd 
make pavments for the s-amc on tlio very next day. The commission ngents for cotton nre mostly elirofls 
nnd ns for hnpai they nro mostly difierent commission ngcntH who nro grain dcnlcrn nnd others. The system 
of selling cotton is good, but the buyem nre in tho dork ns to wimt superior or inferior qunhlics of cotton 
nrrive into Ujjniu. Tliis is only known to the buyers when they go to tlie place where the cotton is stored nnd 
SCO the same. By' having iv market the rotton timt arrives in n dny will bo for general inspection of nil 
buyers. After this the holders if they like mny sell their cotton nt once or store up the snme. TIio cotton is 
sold per maund of twenty seem (winch is half tv Bengal mnuml).4bM lbs. 

(2) So fnr nsl know, 'the buyern (mills and exports) do not make any ndvauecs on la pas nnd cotton. Future 
buying or contracts arc being done by local dealers tbcmsclvcs, the exporters of Into nro not doing this. 

^ coll (31) Standardization of commercial names. — Ujjnin nnd Simjnpur cotton arc called “ Ujjain 
staple,” Amjhcra side cotton “ short staple.” If both arc mixed “ Ujjain mixed.” 

G012. (32) Bnjdng asonclcs.— The buying agenoy will bo improved by having a market. 

III. — .Statistical. 

C013. (34) ImproTOmont of statistical tnlormatton. — I think it will bo very useful to the trade if 
iho State Darbar could give out, by printed leaflets, the weekly pressing done nnd the nrrivnls of lapas on 
cotton of every week. A similar return is issued by tbo Central Trovinccs Government. 

6014. (35) Publication ol Liverpool nnd Bombay prices. — I think only daily publication of 
Bombay rates will do. This will bo n useful information for trade. 


V. — Gekeral, 

6018. (48) Attitnde o! buyers to imprortd cotton.— 'Stapled cotton ' premium ratec. 
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Mr. P. SAnAPATHY called and examined. 



nianciuly. VVcatcriis m lunarns were one oi xnc ocst cotion i inei wun. n ncii r icit. iu 
ago, the staple of IVcstcnis was over an inch. If was a long-staple cotton. Ujjain cotton has a good staple; 
it is over an inch and a quarter. 

0017. In testing mah'i cotton wo generally pull the staple from the cotton in fully pressed hales. .The 
exporters always take it from the fully pressed bales and not from cotton in the field. I do not think that 
cotton if it is pressed shows a longer stajilc than cotton on the plant. It will, on the average, he of the same 
quality ; sometimes lower, sometimes higher. I always buy viah-i as an inch staple cotton. I send my cotton 
to Bombay. My principals open each lot and if the staple is not long, they remark about it. I can buy ?>iah‘i 
cotton pure in tho market. I can do so by selecting lojios as well as by selecting ready ginned cotton. 

GDIS. I buy l-apas ns well ns lint. Tlio Inpns of short-sf.iple and long-staple cotton is brought in mixed. 
Tho Unpn's is taken to tho ginning factories which allow the carts to come in and fix a price, which is the same 
hotli for short-staple and long staple cotton. They do not get the proper price for long-staple cotton. The 
cultivators bring the carts to tho factories and the ginners sec tho number of carts and, even if it be SOO carts, 
tliov fix tho lowest rate which they then p.ay tlio cultivators though the rate for ginned cotton may be quite 
different. Tho Bombay rates have nothing to do with the /.apns rate. The ginning factor}- owners get the 
nrofit themselves mostly and the premium that is paid for the staple goes m to their pockets instead of to the 
cultivators. Tho cultivators get lower prices for tlic second .and third picMngs. If the cultivator refuses 
to sell his good iapas to the gin owners, ho may unload it himself, if he is a big cultivator, get it ginned se^- 
ratcly and dispose of it himself. Generally the gir on-ners indneo the cnUivatOM to sell the knpas to them. 
Wc have a bu^g agency only and no ginner}- hero. We buy iapas from Djjain and from Bmhanpnr and 
arrange to have it ginned in one of the ginning factories. If a market were established here, the cMtivators 
woulcfgct tho competitive price and it would be in their interests. I would like to h-ave a on 

lines as they have in Akola. Then wc can inspect all the qualities and pay prices according to qualit}. At 

uresent onnlity is not taken into account by factor}’ oiniers. 1 ,..= 

^ COIO. Pure mafci is a very good cotton if it is not adulterated. For the last or four yeais it has 
been muoh adulterated. It is now worse than it used to_ be. There has been rapid deterioration. Ml 
1r a loncor stanlo cotton than bani which in these p.arts is a short stape cotton. . 

604. (M^Wadia.) I get my cotton ginned at the Miramal Nevtia Factoij. 
is Rs 12 to eI IL per mail.- of Ivpaiol m lbs. I get my cotton pressed at the same press. I think it 
is a Nasmyth press. There used to be some sort of priyate ginning but there was no legal agreement. } 

SS »!•“• «■ i 

'‘"’ms. Tk.„ ™ ik.» p....i.E •• p»>»> “ 

third at Djjain. Cotton from three districts from Ujjain and then 

and at times also from Indore- I suggest that ^1^®” ® ‘ because Amjhwa is\ much inferior cotton and 
UJiain cotton would be purely Bmple ®°tton I suggest this I a press started at 

shorter staple. It is mixed intb Ujjam cotton uMch has a more iong« s^ P^ 

Amjhera so that Amjhera cotton may not coine to ® cotton being brought to Ujjam. This has only 
C023. (Mr. Boheris.) The State could any short staple cotton in this 

been done for ^^'l® Id Mewar to Dijain for the purpose of mixing. I know that 

ginning factories buy l-apas. Mr. NaziroW H*the cultivator wants to sell 

6024. SeUera as weU as buyers and dealem 1®“^® ^ XCr be gets the proper weight. If the 

his i-apas, it is the factory owner who .Z commi'sion agent has his own weighmen. 

cotton is sold through a the cultivator as well as from the buyer : he gets a double 

The commission agent takes “ „n,Tcbere else in India. It is the interest of the commis- 

commission. This is a i^stem which is not m U^e are under the influence of the ginning factor}- 

Susrisi-s M .b. ™h,. o,<,pb. 

advantage in Central India. 


M,. HAaAVM BAS, POTriel.t. Beiv SM Press FseWes. Mmassm. 


AT Djjaib, KovxiiBim 22>T), 1917. 


jrrillen efalemenf. 


I. ^AGBIcni.'tTOAi. ExpebiebcE. 


M “ 

6026. (1) Espetience.— -I have been at 
actual touch with cultivators. 


2?esbi ” s7!Ort‘^aph coiion. 
Nimbhera (Tonk), since 20 years. 


1 often Eve there and have 
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Otvalior,'} 


Mr. Nabatan Das. 


IConiimied. 


6027. (8) Varieties.— De^/it medium-staple cotton like Oomra and Akola cotton is grown there. 

6028. Area wider cotfo?!.— About 6,000 acres are grown in the whole district of Nimhhera. 

6029. (4) Yields and profits. — Yioldsof 50ibs. to 100 lbs. cotton ginned per acre are obtained. In 
irrigated land, a higher yield may bo obtained. 

6030. (6) Eotaiions and manures. — «/ Mar and are the rotations with cotton . Commonly no manure 
is used except in some fields. No manufactured manure is used. 

6031. (7) Conditions affecting increase in area.— The area fluctuates on condition of rain, but 
the area and crop have increased as our Nimhhera ginning factory first year (1898) ginned 20,000 maunds 
kapas and last year (1910) it ginned 90,000 maunds Icapas ; this was tile production of Nimhhera alone. 

6032. (8) Uses of seed and seed selection. — No seed selection is practised on any principle. Hand ginned 
and machine ginned seeds arc used but seeds winch are cut and not properly ginned arc objected to by 
cultivators. 

(b) “ DcM "long-stabile cotton. 

6033. (10) Experience. — Since 25 years I am stationed at Jaora and Mandsanr where I have actual 
touch with cotton cultivators. 

6034. (11) Varieties. — Mahi long-staple cotton is gro\yn in Jaora and Mandsaur and Merwari short- 
staple cotton at Nceniuch which is tlie nortlicrn portion of Mandsaur. 

6035. (13) Area under cotton. — ^Nearly 80,000 acres are grown under cotton in Mandsaur including 
Ncomuch. 

6036. (13) Yields and profits and comparative returns. — Long-staple cotton gives less yield than short- 
staple cotton, therefore cultivators got more profit from short-staple cotton than at present from 
long-staple cotton. 

6037 . (15) Conditions affecting increase in area. — Good seed which gives a largo percentage of cotton, 
and good colour classification and early sowing witli irrigation can encourage cultivators to make large 
cultivation of long-staple cotton. 

6038. (17) Prevention of mixing of different varieties. — If buyers will pay a higher price for pui-e long 
staple, mixing will be lessened. 

(c) Exotic cotton- 

6039. (28) Importation of seed. — Importation of direct seeds from America and Egypt is desirable but 
on the whole I prefer tlio Indian-grown seeds of the same variety. 

0040. General. — I often see in the present fields of short and long-staple cotton plants of exotic cotton 
mostly in Meu-ar (Udaipur State) districts. If the cotton from plants is picked carefully and separately 
and ginned and the seeds given to cultivators and sown in proper time, I expect a large production of exotic 
cotton in these districts. The buyer should also pay keen attention to purchase this cotton at a proper 
high price to encourage cultivators to increase it. 


II. — ComiEnciAL Aspect. 

0041. (30) Local trade customs. — An Agency or syndicate is desirable for purchasing new introduced 
long-staple at a premium price and should advance money and make fnturo contracts. But this 
all should be on the principle oi encouragement to cultivators. 

6042. (31) Standardization of commercial names. — Malvi, Merwari, Nimari cottons are the names 
of the cottons ns they aro grown in these districts but these names are not suitable so cotton cannot 
fetch its proper price in Bomba}' and Liverpool ; as our Nimbhcra and Neemuch districts producing Oomia 
and Alcola cotton which is sold in Bombay at Ks. 40 to 60 less per khandi. This is a defect in tlie trade. 

0043. (33) Buying agencies. — I recommend that when a new cotton sample reaches Bombay, it sbould 
be classified and should be sold accordingly. Otherwise where there is no standardization and classification, 
sellers suffer and cannot got the proper price. 

III. — Statistical. 

6044. (34) Improvement of statistical information. — Ginning outturns should be registered and gin 
owners should be held responsible for giving correct information weekly, also the outurn of hand-ginned 
cotton should be taken into consideration. 


IV, — Manufacture. 

(a) Ginincng and pressing. 

6045. (36) Type anfl number of gins and presses. — I have Platts’ Single Eoiier Macarthy gins and 
Hydraulic Baling Presses — 

(rt) 220 gins in ten factories in ten places in the distance of 140 miles from Nimbahera to Udaigarh. 

(6) Two pressing factories, one at Nimbahera, maker J* H. Bilcy of Bury ; one at hlandsaur, maker 
Dimcan Stewart, Glassgow. 

6046. (37) Size of hale.-^9" xll" x 19" is the size of the bale produced. It is about ten cubic 
feet density more than 38 lbs. per cubic foot. 

6047. General suggestions.— My general suggestions for increasing the production of long-staple cotton 
aro cheapmeansformotivepowerto work gin factories, such as gas, engine, etc. the introduction of Cnm- 
min’s Patent presses which will press 7 c.f. and keep excellent quality, increased means of irrigation, early 
sowings, use of artificial manure and dissemination of proper knowledge of modern cotton cultivation to 
cultivators in the vernacular. 

Mr. NahaYAN Das called and examined. 

6048. (Prtisideni.) I know the local cottons. JUalm cotton is grown in the Malwa district, cotton 

is grown in Mewar. Then there is Neemuch cotton and Nimhaherk cotton. We^call a cotton by the name 
of the district in which it is grown. We sell the cotton by the names of the place, XJjjain, Mandsaur, ISeemuch - 
and not according to the quality. The ‘fnaJvi cotton is good in staple but the ginning percentage is very owa 
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Mr. NAitAYjur Das, 


[Condmed,. 


I liavo dcnlings in bolli qiinliticfl. I have got a factory at Nimbaliora. Nimbahora is a medium staple cotton 
and it is nearly Oomraa. Onoo 1 siiippcd it to Liverpool and it was sold as Oowra cotton. It was sold before 
IhowarataboxitSlrf. apomid biitl do not remember llio exact price. I have a pressing factory at Mandsavii 
wliioli presses two kinds of cotton. One is Ncemucli and tbo otbor is Kinilahera malvi. The former is grown 
in half tlio Jlandsanr district on tlio north sido wliilo tiro latter portion, grows tbo Nimtahcra (vialvi) cotton. 
Noomuob cotton is also a medium staple cotton. The cotton grown in Mondsaur in malvi cotton. I have 
also n ginning factory at Jaora whero 1 mostly live. I press malvi cotton there. 

0019. I have some liguro.s here ol average yield, 'rhcfigurcsthatlsballgivelirstarcobtaincdfrom Jaora, 
mid relate to malvi cotton. Last year tbo yield per aero was 38 lbs. of ginned cotton. The average for last 
livo years is 45 lbs. and that for ten years is 43 lbs. This year we c.vpcct six lbs. per acre. Now as to Mand- 
saur taking last year’s figures we sowed 85,000 acres both with long and short-staple. 6S,000 acres were under 
lonc-stnplo cotton and 20,000 acres w'cro imder short-staple cotton. I cannot give yon the exact figures of 
yield ns in case of Jaora but I can give you the figures for pressing. Of the yield from the 65,000 acres, I 
pressed 8,000 bales ; of the medium staple cotton that was grown on the 20,000 acres 13,000 bales w^re pressed 
at Ncomuoh. There are two Ichails, Nimbahera and Dungla. The total area mdor cotton is 13,581 acres and 
4 ^^fx irx\n\ v 4 o\d al-iout 27 00 000 lbs. cinncd-cotton. Tbo nverage yidd is about 200 lbs. per acre which is five 
Sob ™t as Jaora long-staplc cotton. The iveight of the bales is 400 lbs. and the size 

is ten ouL feet (40 X 17 X 10). I first erected a ginning factory at Nimhahera in 1898 and m that year twenty 
timusand maunds of 1-aj.ns were giiuied. Last year I ginned 90,000 maunds of l.vpaa. As I have got the onty 
Nimhahera and nraotioally tho monopoly of that place,! can give you accurate figures of the 
factory at Nim P , _ sure that all that cotton came from that district. The production of 

Sbahera couW not be cxpmtcd unginned. An export duty would be charged on all cotton exported and 
Mmoaucra oou i b The ginning percentage of malvi cotton is 11 to 11 Jibs, of 

f .T an that S per cent. For Metwri cotton it is 13 to 15 lbs. of lint to 40 lbs. of hapas. 

•‘f 301 to 37/p« cent. The sho'rter tho staple, the greater the giving percentage ; the longer the staple the 

I oilm'mnnimr pcrcentaco. The long and short-staple cotton is all mixed m the field. 

less tho ginning pc CO _g where exotic cotton is grown but m a veiybtlle 

60o0. Jo about it because owing to tbo small quantity the buyers do not 

quantity • So the c pultivators of the district chiefly look to the ginning percentage and not to the 

pay aUigher pnoofor It. ago 1 brought the matter to the notice of the Hon’ble Mr. 

oppoct^tEcB for csotw MtWn. But cotC iviU Imve to Be Eeleelea and kept separate 

GOSl. I think there formed I am quite willing to pay a higher price for better staple cotton 

and a buying agency will have to be f r . „Wav8 trv to obtain a profit. That is human nature. If 
if it paid me to do 60 In » T^^J^uTd StcThrcnSo^ better price. But in my opinion, 

long-staple cotton fetched a Mghcr p me, | j account of the high ginning percentage of the 

at tho present malv, cotton will not boa t tee snore s j^^ches nearly the same price 

latter and there is not suffiomnt ^ j j gg gj j^ver than Broach cotton per ihandi. 

ns pure Ujiain cotton. The price of cot on to nay is omy^ 

out in the Mandsaur district but oTour cottons. If our cotton were classified .and sold 

0053. There is disadvantage in the trade . instance, Neemucb and Nimhahera produce 

regularly under its proper name but in Bombay it is getting Bs. 40 to Es. SO less 

cotton which is better than Bengals an T ^ name and not on account of the quality' of the cotton, 

per Mumii than Akoba cotton. T^s IB on acco^ Bom£' purchased one lot of our Neemuch cotton end iteen 
Last year it happened that ^ , ^cla but if it bad been sold as Ncomuch it would not have obtained 
it was surveyed, it ^ ^ronefclassification made in Bombay. I have not suggested this to the 

the proper pnoe. I ^ bnt hst year I found that our difficulties were increasing when a Hess m 

Bombay Cotton Trade Association but 1< y Bpimal cotton, began to pour in their cotton hero by 

fhc ncig'^bDuringStetcofUd^pvw ibus tried to spoil our name, 

booking it to Neemuch. aud ‘ “ AL gneh transactions should be stopped and that the good name 

Then I suggested to ^ But the railway people did nothing. 1 did not get a uTitt® 

feptyb^rttey vc^teUy p?om%ed that they 

•< « 

and long-staple <^trmt3. ^^l^^big to production in the forecasts are correcL 

6054. {Mr. Wadta.) 1 . tia i^hinb is hooked to Neemuch comes in full pressed bales 

6055. The cotton from ®kilwara in D aip q-g state should prohibit this. The hales are 

and Tre booked to Bombay to get the price of be a good thing if pressing factories 

tC ?L Luw;y Department Vould Nave to 
notUyXstations where water is put on the cotton but not to a great «tent.^ 
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Jlr. Noon MonASisiAD SoMJr.n. 


C0-'3. Tlie troiphl to Bomboy from Npcnuicli is Bs. 1-1 per niMinil for fully pressed bales. Tlml is very 
liigb. The freight tm been tedvreed for grtdn end other comnrodities btiV not on cotton. W c n-ant n rednetion 
in the freipht of cotton ns hns been mndo in the c.sse of other commodities. 

OfiriP. 1 sngpest tb.st Cummin's press be introduced, because it is n very useful prc.s3. It can press n bale 
of seven eubie feet, uithout spoiling the c^unUty, The bale Is much smaller than that turned out by tlm 
Na.'inyth Wilson I’rcss. When shi]ipinp to Liverpool we pay less for bales pressed by Cummin’s press. 100 
Kales prc.ssed by the Cummin's pro’s measure seventeen to oiphteen cubic tons whereaB 100 bales pressed by 
the Nasmyth press me.asure 20 to 2S tons. Thi.s diflcrciiec h verj- important wlieii it conic.s to the question 
of freight. 1 stroncly ndvoe.rtc the introduction ol Cummin’s pre's in India. Where freights arc based on 
the dimensions of the b.iles. the smaller bales mahe a great difference in the cost of freipht under the high 
r.des prevailing ns at present. The charges for hoops nnd gunnies are also redueed. Cummin’s pre.ss turns 
out seventy bales an hour against thirty bales per hour for Nasmyth’s. I do not know whether the shipping 
lines have iuereaserl the freight on bales preroed by Cummniin'a press ns compared with tho.se prcp.»cd by 
Nasmyth's. But even so Cummin’.s press is preferable ns the railw.aya will require fewer waggons. 

Assr.xvnt: I. 

Ijilltr to Iht T rnf;'c L’crafsry, liarr-iln niiil C'rtilrnl Juitin Jiniliraif, Ajmtr. 

I write to say that the cotton at Bhilwarn, Bari nnd Kapasin is Bengal short-stajile while the same at 
Nimbahera and Mand-aur is long staple, nnd for this reason it is held sujerior to thnt. 

It is hcartl that the merchants at the stations book their full pri.'scd bales first to Nimbnhcrn and thence 
to Bombay in onier that their cotton may he taken ns superior nntl e<iual to Niml ahern rotton, niid such hnles 
do not bear any mark cither of said places, if they do so it is a fair fr.stid. In addition to this it leads to un- 
txccessarv trouble to railway at this titue of rcstrielion and while the Niml ahera rotton pressed hales remain 
rmlrooked for a long time ; thercfori' avoulii you he pood enough to slop tiiis sort of htisiness totally, fio that 
tm loss may inettr to the cotton merchant at Niml ahern. nnd ohlige I 

As'grxrnr. 11. 

I’rajo’ei! drajl to Ir mhrrti^td fit ;«rpsr.«. Ur.jxtriar.t infonimtion to tolloii pifrlm.'rrs in JJomVay, 

The cotton at Bhibmra, Bari and Knpasin is Bengal .«liort-stnjile while the same at Nimbahera i.s long- 
st.aplo superior to that nnd nearly equal to Akola fine. 

Bcventlv merchants continue to Imol: tlteir inferior cotton to Nind ahem without hearing n^ny railway 
m.ark or wilii mark of Bhilwara, etc., nnd from Nimbnhcrn they rehook it to Colnha for sale hearing railway 
m.ark of Nimbahera. The sole ohjeel of their doing so is thnt their cotton may sell at Bombay ns 
Nimlmhera cotton obtaining higher price. 

The cogent distinction I'clweeti Bhilwara nnd Nimbnher.a hales is ns follows : — 

(1) The Bhilwarn b.ale ha« tsvelvo hinding'.s nnd Nimlnhera hales hns fourteen bindings. 

(2) 'The Nimbahera h.ali s have their factory monogram written or sealed on tlieir flat side. 


Xn.— Indore. 

Mi. NOOR MOHAMMAD SOMJEE, Office Manaccr, Inaoro Malwar United Mills, Ltd., Indore. 

F.x.t>tn-'ED AT iKDont, NovKiinrn C-Ini), 1017. 

IlVi’Wen ilattmtnt, 

I.— Aomctnr.Tcr.Ai. Exri:nir.scr. 

COCO. (1 and 10) Experience.— Before entering upon an explanation of the various points set. forth 
by the Indian Cotton Committee in eonnection svith the Indian cotton problem which has thc.se days engrossed 
the attention of the Goveniment ns well ns of the commercial world, I must introduce myself ns one who has 
been st-ationed at Indore in cliarpc of Ibc Indore Malwa United Mills lor ibo last eleven years. In my capaci y 
ns Manager of tlie nlmvo mills. I have li.sd opportnmties of piirclinsing cotton or the feed of t ic mil m 
my charge every cotton season in ver>- large quantities and also all the year round 

qunntitKs. This brougbl me into close contact with agricullurista nnd eapccially with tlioso tliat cultivato 


operations, progress of crops, proportion of area under cotton cultivnt ion etc., to timse under gram oultivation, 
mv cxplanntioifwill show rotal absence of matlicmnticnl enlculations and thus is likely to 
ns'bcing more superficial than scientific, but I believe it will not fail to give n general idea of how cotton milti- 


vation is carried on in this part of the country, , , , m n-l.inti oT,..n:nIIw 

GOCl. {Snnaui Vftricllcs.— To turn to the mam subject, tlio market of Indore to wliioli spooially 
my purchases arc restricted never brought to my view, during my experience of 

of cotton than two, U., Nimari and mflfri. Nfmarf cotton is generally grown in tl'o Pjftriet of Jl.mar 


ol tho Indoro Slate, from which it derives its name This AT, sari 

Indore extending along the valley of the Narbada. It is a cotton of sheri-sfcplc ""'i belter 

l^W?oK"sa'cmtoTo^^^^^^^ andisusofulforspin; 

bo considered as traditional. Tho above deterioration m to select 

seed of higher quality of cotton with that of the lower quality, (2) ahsonco^of desire m ^ 

of particular sort of Seed tor sowing, (3) cultivators’ ignorance of places where good seed is obtamable, 
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I 

nearer to J'ndoro than it is to Ujjnin and tlicrcforo Djjnin docs get only one quality but the Nimari cotton 
comes here. I cannot say positively if American seed can bo brought in this bazaar. They do not call it 
American seed but they call it liajii. Bani has a different meaning in each district. I have not heard of t'ilati 
hani in this district. 1 Iiavc seen some cotton from Neemueb district n-hich contained large seeds like Atnerican 
seeds. It is mixed Mnmri. I can spin Broach about two counts higher than Dialvi. 


Mr. J. W. NOERIS, Spinning Master and Mr. W. HARTLEY, Manager, Malwa United Mills, 

Indore. 

Esajusted at Indobe, NoVEsniEB 24, 1919. 

Wrillcn Slatcmenl submilled Sy Mr. J. If. Aiorris. 

GOSS. Delcrioralion of the Colton . — I can only s.ay that the cotton we h.ave been working the last year 
or two is not ns good as it was when wc first started the mill. It appears to mo that different classes 
of cotton are mi.ved together, and baled up, caused by the ginning factories either mixing the cotton 
t homsolros or not keeping tho seeds of cotton ginned, separate, and tliese seeds being soma again by the 
cultivator. In testing the strcngtli of our cottons we get a big variation in pounds pulled, this, showing that 
the cotton is not of uniform q,nality. In past years wc did not get so much variation. We have had a lot 
of trouble with hard lumps coming in full pressed bales caused by pressing the cotton whilst wet. 

Tlritten Slatment submilled hy Mr. U'aftcr Hanky. 

G0S4 Delerloralion in Central India cotton . — 1 have been engaged in the Malwa United Mills since 1909, 
ns Inside Jfills Jlanagcr and Weaving Master. In such capacity. I have not come info contact with either 
the cultivators or the dealers in cotton produced in Central India. Tins branch of business in connection 

with our cotton mills has been attended to by ourMr.Noormohamad Som;ee, Office Manager, who has from 

time to time purchased practicallv all the cotton required for consumption in our mil s. My experience 
durinv the past nine vears is that the local cotton, maki and Nimori, has de cnorated every year m 
oualiW until the last crop was almost unworkable. The cause o this cletenoration in main and A man 
has chieflv been caused by the cultivators using mixed seeds of higher and lower quality with the result 
that the plants in tho field cross ferlilize and the crop of cotton to-day is a mixture of vanous grades. 
ms. Bcmedies.—lt appears to me that tho only remedy for the present state of .affairs is to have all 
• ' ^ rtitnffrti Trifli Tirnnei* sui 50 rv’isioi)» CottoD seed froiP best ajjd jSttnafi should 

only'^ bo' h°ued to the cultivators by responsible officers appointed so that the crop would improve year 

Si an7Nfmari cotton; the same would be quite suitable for o.ir requiremgnts in the manufacture of our 
!!ll/prescnt our mills are suffering on account of shortage of labour, but I am of 

remain at their work for longer periods. 

Messes. J. W. 'Noebis asp W. Haktlet called and examined. 

6087. Preeidenf.-We have been here Itton during the ffisl 

We put in a statement f to carelessness in the field and in the gins. Thegihs 

0088. {J/r. A orris. )— I attribute the deter resold to the cultivators. The biggest respon- 

are not cleaned out and so the seed . jUgerent gins Should have different cotton to gin, one 

sibility rests with the giimers. ^ ^ in one ginning factory they could be 

gin should gin iVmnri ^^Id not be eLgh cotton to work otherwise. It is separate 

ginned separately m cases m , better strain of seed. There are particular parts of 

ginning that is required. The cultivator n ill the Kanod cotton is the best that can be 

the district from which we get a bet r g ‘ j special reason for that, 

bad here. It is maha cotton, the best I should say ^ I B P There would 

6089. (Mr. Ifarffcy.l -Probably the nature 0^“ Seat variation last year even in Kanod. 

used to be no mixture and no variation a • class of work that we do in these mills, what n e 

6090. (Mr. iYorris.)-From our point of , ^ben it is pure maki. In 1910 . we used 

want is an uniform staple. The ^Im difficult now. It is very hard to say what you can 

”• ”•!!»“ •'■”8 

mills and the classes of spinning and w ea ing ^ jf American 

policy of getting mah-i back to the standard, it was ginneries should be set aside to gm 

matters. , . o,.j_ pKcent as regards the working hours. Wa work ronj 

a.* fo" "S’. U..f «a .31 .n .3. .0.8 a.3.. 
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[Continued, 


G094. It is quite usual to get the local cotton mixed with stones, pieces of the wooden roller steps, 
dirt, etc. We sometimes lose ns much ns 27 per cent, in the blow room. The average used to be about 14. 
Now it is ns high as 16 to 27. That loss is caused by the ginning people putting in rubbish called “ kitty ” 
after ginning. Kitty is placed in the cotton to increase the weight. Our own loss when we gin cotton is 
as low ns nine or say ten per cent. I think that all this kind of adulteration is deliberate on the part of 
ginners. I would certainlj’ make it a condition of licensing a ginnery that, if damping and adulteration were 
resorted to, .the license would bo liable to forfeiture. Damping is carried on to an extraordinary degree. 
I have seen hose pipes being turned on to nnpressed bales (boras) for half an hour before they wore sent to 
Bombay. I have also seen ginned cotton damped before pressing. The sample I produce shows how cotton 
has been damped. This was in Indore, in one of the local gins. Kapas is sometimes mixed mth lint 
owing to its being thrown over the gins but we get that knocked out in the blow room. There is not very 
much unginned cotton, in the ginned cotton. The chief complaint is the mixture with sand, kittyi leaf 
and other things and also damping. 

6095. (ilfr. Hodgkinso7i.) (Mr. Norris ). — ^If longer-staple cotton were used, we could increase 
production. We should bo able to reduce the amount of twist put in the yarn and in consequence, 
production would be increased. 

6096. (Mr. Hartley ). — ^Thero is scarcity of labour in Indore. One cause of the shortage of labour is 
that if the cotton docs not work satislactorily through the different departments of the mill, the work people 
naturallj- become discouraged on account of the bad results from the bad cotton. The work in every 
department is mostly piece work and,’ if the cotton were working better,' then we should have better 
average attendance. This applies to all departments. We do not attribute the shortage of labour to the 
existence of more mills. That was a temporary cause only. Wo have partially trained from five to ten 
thousand luen over a period of eight or nine j-ears. These go to the fields and come back year after ye.ar. 
If the malvi cotton was the same as it was seven or eight years ago, then we should have no more labour 
difficulties. Of course if I could got a cotton slightly shorter than malvi but quite regular, it would meet 
my purpose better than an unknown mixture. What we want is a uniform cotton. 

6097. There is one suggestion I should like to make ns regards the productive power of the soils in Central 
India. I have grown vegetables and roses at Indore. I find that the Indore soil, if it is treated with 
leaf mould or soot shows a marked improvement. The outturn of Indian cotton at present is only eighty lbs. 
per acre against 200 in America. This might be greatly increased. We have from our own mills sufficient 
leaf mould and soot to fertilise probably a few thousand acres. Wo arc quite prepared to give it away. 
The loaf would come from the blow room dust. The effect would be excellent. I have also been over 
the fields for ton miles round here and I have noticed tons and tons of bones lying on the ground. If these 
could be crushed, the bone meal could be kept in the State and used ns a manure. Bono manure is an 
excellent manure. I would prohibit the export of bones. 


ANNEXURB. 

Statement Shotoing Comparative Tests. 


The Indore Malwa United Mills, Limited, In-lorc. Season 1916-17. 


Lot No. 

Loss. 

Test. 

Count. 

Turns j)er 
inch. 

Description. 

Variation 
in test. 


per cent. 

lbs. 




lbs. 


23-13 

61 

19-70 

20-12 

N. Kurampur 



22-10 

44 

19-70 

20-12 

N. Kurampur 



20-12 

40 

19-70 

20-12 

N. Sondhwa 



10-0 

42 

19-90 

20-12 

N. Indore 



23-12 

45 

19-70 

20-12 

N. Anjhar. 



19-11 

51 

19-90 

20-12 

N. Dhamncd 

21 


20-16 

32 

19-70 

20-12 

N. Nimarui 


r 

13-15 

59 

19-70 

20-12 

N. Ujjain 


Malvi Djjain . 

13-9 

51 

19-80 

20-12 

N. Ujjain Piplia 


16-13 

33 

19-90 

20-12 

M. Ujjain Shujalpur 



1 D. 
17 D. 
27 D. 
29D. 
30D. 
32D. 


87D. 

S9D. 


The Indore Mahca United Mills, Limited, Indore. Season 1914. 


Lot No. 

Loss. 

Test. 

Count. 

Turns per 
inch. 

Description. 

Eemaeks. 



per cent. 

lb=. 







11-14 

59 

19-90 

20-12 

N. Dhamana Gin. 

1 

16th Feb. 



14-5 

60 

19-70 

20-12 

N. Anjhar Gin 


^ 1914 



13-16 

60 

19-70 

20-12 

N. Nimami. 


Nimaru 



11-2 

73 

19-80 

• 20-12 

M. Ujjain Cotton 





12-0 

75 

19-90 

20-12 

M. Ivanode Gin 


^Malvi V 



12-3 

65 

19-90 

20-12 

N. Hill Gin 





12-6 

68 

19-70 


N. Indore Gin. 


* 


15- 

57 

19-90 

2012 

N. 3Ianavar. 




14-1 

67 

19-80 

20-12 

N. Dharampuri. 


• 

- 

14-7 

5S 

19-80 

2012 

N. Talwada 



In this season variation in test was normal, i.e., 10 to 14 lbs. . ’ Mierefore not noted. 

^ T 2 
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'tr- r-, K. 1) ITtiAMK nti.l II. 


Mr. K. D. rURANIK. Mmimrrr, mitl Mr, H. ROI.TON, Spinnfnc Mn.-:|cr, irtiktitnchand Mills, 

Indore. 

,\T Nf.vt MID f. I!i)7, 

;r!r ! I.., Mr K. Ik MnK.,Mr. IM.„m'hn,u! Mdh. Limilr,!, In, lore. 

IV.- MAMTAf’Tfr.r. 

{f>) SpiKfury UVni in^. 

(«) Couati ernn nnd tn.atltr! to: yarn or clofli.-n,.- i-rin-.iMl .-,, 1,11 hmn (I... h-M naki 

mrlt.un Awll, -JO.. v,„rj, in kam Knnod 

\\r <1-. n-.! II- niiy (,!!., r < ->l!on (lim fn'ik-i nii'l jVim/jr/, f)iir pr/nci'ii.i/ nmrircti nro 

If • '.1. M AiiJ'. n i f\Mrl 

• CanJlUnn ol eolton. — 'ri>'’ i.-i v.Iiidi rivi.-Inn ilu' f.ii iore in ln^'Iilj- olii'cc- 

‘ •’ n' iiT.'lly M ry ilitty nivln;; l.> i(n li.in" lull nt cijlo'ii Ir.ivrn nnil (lust. 

, fi;.! I in t.-.ini-'l in n i .nnjut.i'nrly f >irr»ii.|i!irm liiil in lln' r.n./' iif (|,o fna/n nnd jNVinari 

I .I’.v.i l!.r n il lid Jir.n SI,-.- „! linn.!!,,; ih- <|n'.Iity with tl,.- Inwi-r nltli n vi. w to olilain iiii nv(ra"o 

/it:-- lit: lilt, i|unlity n*'.I,t 1 lljr rurr.t.v ipi.litn' n-rrv Jif'ir. ^ 

(i j 1 Istn tt-lnn.ly ntn-.’ l'ti< y: m In— i-, un'.il I',;.-:." jn nnyltiiti'.; lil.i- i\n or.;.unJj»tinn in i-nUoii grinviii" 

1 .■■’.'.i.n ^'innni;'. ll.n*. lilt- njiiniif.-n -Iiit’iM fin llifir l■•.■.n’^lltt'^n nl th< ir nun f.ifionVn ftnd kIiouIiI 
1 - 1 M'..;- I-. f-! llirir r .!!..n fun-.-.l tlir .Inl, md init:.--. Itmii v. hnli tli-y rricivr tlnir miiiply by kcrpini 
Ibiir »>'. n n'.t'M tbt-rr f'tr ninbiii.* n n«-b'-!)i,n nrnl rn[).-r'.’i''iitf Ibm finniiif. 

■ibl'- In iln itiiytliin^' for itnjirovinp tlic 
1 , 'I (I't bi^t! Vi.ny v.inibl I o lo in-tlco nrran^cmrntn 


(H) A’ ftlfiJ''*! r. 

1! !?!'' I'mIMV fl 

ti)rArr»* itlit'-ft-vt*'. It 

J,v 


niu* !f.:» 

fi'T "5 'fSiJv.* nri njvj 

'll::''}:? 

in t- irlj •* A»vl i\U 

n |MrtJ !, 

th--!- ' 

'--•1 nh-nihi Jv- 1 

rti* {<> f^r***. 

.* t!nt 

!y hy n <»f a 

yr^r•’, f<\y, Tivr 

• 1 , i).r 

! v\tx' l—in;: 1 thrn jn t! 

tb.-ir Iwirt into th'- w itk. 



inn of n inirtion of tlio Innil rr\rmi!' for n certain number of 


I). I'cit-vt.in .Avn H. llot.TO.v called and eramlned. 

) - I'i.e v.ui'-t;-’ of fottnn lint i.’t- fet Ijerr are .Vi'rnri and imfri. I’rotn 
^ \t-i I lind they at<' d' teriomtinp very rapidly. e 

for more t!nn lirr yrara and I have alto noticed 


Mr,".M. K 

CdW. /'reiMea.'f.Vr. /i • 

the -boil rx|»-f iriii-e I li r li id o! abunl Inn Vr 

dlOI. (Jlr. /'t'.nnd.l - I In', r b'-rii in Ihi: dntri'' 

Ih" detrrjoritinn, 

(ilOI. (Mr. I! '!,"..) -The tot’on 1 ' dirty and nr cannot prt tin nme leifi. We Uicd to get much 
Ir '1 ].-.*eent ape Ilf bbe.r renin In - 1 tlnn v.e il l no'.r. We gel mni'h leaf and rand in the cotton. I aa-ould 
Mi'.*'.'eit that th.e milla f h'nild do tln-.f ou n gmmiig. It avould b“ then hept Under better control. I think 
that the adulteration and niUin.; tahei place m the ginneriea. 

tlln;i. (.ifr. /’i.'r.i'iif;.)—! thinl. the imxmg n more due to the indiicnet ti'o of reed. The seed is not 
►ele led and the ernp ia mixed In tin tiepl and r«n>ei mixed to the ginnery. We give the cultivalora seed 
and they r.ay tb.ey v.ill U'e it f.a* their cattle but they ao-.i' it in onler to make more money. If the fpinnera 
did their forn ginning, they nould have more cent roi over it. I v.ould aiiggcit experimental farms in each 
di’triet to provide feed. 

(HOI. i.Ve. Il'iUrn.) - 1 agree v. ith Mr. I’ur.niik. The heat im’.x i th.it avp gel comc.a from Kanod. It 
ii tlje only rot ton that v.r c.an me for t,’i(n v.a.ep .md up togdn unit. Ilia .•carcelv good enough for anything 
iibovet’i)'. It ia a bit roll. That ia ttie beat cotton that are gel locally. TliPiinfci from Dhar i.s the second 
heal. Tiiat givea aho'jl (Id Iba. teat. Tlierc i" «ome mixing even of Kanod cotton hut I get it fairly ca'cn. 
Whether all th" l olloii comiirg from Knnnd la ra- iUy grown there, i cannot say. Taken nil round Kanod 
la of f.airly unilorm* rl.aplr. Tlie lo-a in the blow room of Kanod was at (irst about twclvo to fourteen per 
cent., nmv it ii eighteen to twenty iwr cent. So that Kanod is also deteriorating. Wc get a lot of 
d.impcd cotton. We get c.irt loails of It. -All I be , -ides of the bales have to be thrown away. There is 
delihcr.Ue watering of li.’.b's after prc*aing. The gimicrs are not veiy careful about dilTcrcnt lands of 
cotton. You will ree a heaji hern ami a heap there and the wind blowing and scattering them all about. 
Ill .sddilion to ginning by S[iinners. 1 would suggest control over outside ginneries : I would suggest a 
iraielling sui>ervi«or, a O'ovrriimenl ofliri.d. and lay down the various conditions under which iicenscs 
might he held. 1 would .“Ugge I b gisbtion. 

010.7. (J/r. H'o-fi'i.) -When I slartoil, I spun with mafri from Kanod, 20s. warp, 2Is. reeling and 26s. 
weft. 1 have ahv.ays been able to give sati-faction ns far as strength and every thing else was concerned with 
Kanod cotton. 

0100. (Mr. Turnnil;.)— The varieties of mafei coming from the Ujjnin State nro not unifomi. 
The-e are diflercnt ckis_scs of laa/ei. Uccause this cotton happens to come from Ujjnin, it is all called trtak-r. 
Wc spin it to ICs. warp. 

0107. (Jfr //jf/oii.)— I have been here since the erection of the mill was completed eighteen months 
ago. In the las', eighteen months there hns been great deterioration both in purity and staple. AVe 
cannot do the same test.s as wc used to do. We gel damped cotton so hard that wc cannot put it through 
the op’ner ns it would hic.ak the spikes. 

OIOS. (.Ifr. /'iiraiii’/;.) — Unlcs are not placed under cover and it is on nocount of the exposure to 
rain thnt the sides get to Imrd. I do not think there is nrtificinl damping by tbc ginners. Wo get a lot of 
leaf mould nnd nloncs coming in our bates. Wc also get a lot of corn pods. The loss in the blow room m 
the ea se of lYiiiinrf cotton this month was 21 per cent, but up to the spindle poml it was 35 per cent. On 
n sample nt the iicginning of this venrit uns iiiiieii les-; about eighteen per cent. Wimar! cotton being an 
early crop, it is allowed to .stand in the fields for n longer time than is really necessary- as the cultivators are 
engaged in sowing wheat nnd other winter crops nnd they pick up tbc coffon only when it falls to the ground 
and is mixed with earth. The dirt in the cotton is duo to that. Last year the raiM extended on i^Ootoba. 
Tlicy knocked tho cotton clown and it was picked up udth loaf on it. In my opinion, bad 
jiiolied out straight from the boll instead of from the ground, there would not have been so much loss in the 
blow room. 




Mr. A. iSconnos. 


.rr.] 


Mr. A, SCORDOS, Agent, Messrs. RfiUi Bros., Indore. 


Bx.VMisr.n .\t l.NDoni:, Kovwtnrn lMtii, 1917. 

Wrilkn Sinirmrnt. 

I. — Annicnr.Tur.Ar, E.vrrniEscE. 

(n) “ Dcfhi" fhort-ftaph cotton. 

0121. (1) Experience. — I li.ivc been st.itioncri in Indore for the Iftslbixye.nrs. 1 .-mi not in direct touch 

I cultivntorH. ' i . i 

(1122. (2) Varieties. — The v.irielic'! of nhorl-btajilc cotton gronn here .'ire kiioivn us Aiiiiari but cacli 

1 varies in hlnvlc nnd (lu.ility. . 

(1123. (7) Conditions nllecling increase in area.— The nrcii under bhort staple cotton is yearly 
e.isins. This is due to the nii.ving hy buyers nnd in n great part to the indiflcrcncc of the cultivator nho 
1 not Imv selcctcil i-eeil for polling. , ,, , . , » ..r n 

(1121. (8) Uses of seed nnd seed selection. — Tlic seed is usetl for fodder but m normal times most ot it 
; portal to the Punjab or goe.s for home export. As far ns I knoiv, no hand ginned seed is selected for son - 
j)urpose.s. ' 

(/() “ Dcfhi ” loii'j ttaplr cotton. 

(112.7. (11) Varieties. — Tiierc is only one variety of long stapled cotton in thib district nnd it is kiioiin as 

'(11‘’0 (18) Snitahility of existing varieties.— I nould not recommend any other hupcrior type being 
oducc’d. 1 am of opinion that, if the ninh-i ti-jic of long-stapled cotton (lyhich iias being marUeted pure 
e rears ago) could be proivn again, it iiouUl prove the best for this district. t t 7f 

(1127. (23) Importation of seed.— I am not in favour of imported seed from America or IscyTi- 
right Indian seed can bo soivn in particular soils it ivill prove that it is the most satisfactor}'- 


II.— CoM-McnaAi, Aspect. 

fil^S (30) Local trade customs.— The cotton is brought in the market for sale as imder 
= miebine ginned The loixis is brought in bv the farmers for sale or by petty dealers ivbo have pre- 
i^lyboShtlfrttfart The ginn^l cotton is generally bought up by local merchants and sent 

\u "9 *(31)' Standardization of commercial names.— The commercial names are (for this district s cotton) 
ully GoU" to “ Fine," “ Fully Good " nnd “ Good ” and I consider them smtable. 


III. — Si.vnsTiCAi.. 

fin'rtSd) Improvement of other statistical information. 1 uould point out 

>fore that all these figures should be taken over by should be instituted as I 

lis connexion also, that a system of licensing of G““"f .""f of licensing factories in the 

nu;ageW rather than an agric^tural repo^^^^^ pubUcation of Liverpool 

ip- country merchants. 

V Mr. A. ScoEDOs called and examined. 

6133. (President.) 1 co'Se^^More ^ 

n in Indore for six years- 9*^^ not come in in a very dean state ; malv>, comes in deaner. 

nari comes in than main. is practically the same but the staple ^ 

irs ago. I lia e j ™at'dealleES than it used to be. .. . t...!. i.i,„ nnftiims 

stly in the Presfes and is a great 
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Jniforf.] 


Mr. Airntti, Hossais Maxcti, 


of llio, information wliicli i< < (innUy nv.Ailnlilo to tln m ns to iis. The (ii7i.o7(f(ir,s on(;lil rcnlly to lie nlile to know 
mvu'li lii'tlor nliont llio rtx'p tlinii wo ilo. 'I’lio nrc.n is f.nirly ni'rnn\l('. 

lilSil. 1 only Ki'o till' jm-.'s rotnms in tin- Imli.ui Triidf.loiirnni. 'J'licy nro imnnlly likmk forXntivoSt.TtrP. 
Till' troukli' iilioiil tlioin is llint tlioy nu' not sent i-omiili'lo licciiiiso tlirir snlmiifisinn'iH inori- or Ici s voliintnrv. 
Tt wonlil 1 ) 1 ' nini'li I'ett* r if tiny ooro ninilr i-oiin>«l*ory. Wo niiiko n|i onr own rotiiriiH ilnily or ovory two or 
tlin-o tl.sy.s. Wo yot llto informnliomlirrot from tin- yiiis nnil lliry yivo it iis n illinylv. Wiiorcvor t lioro is ii 
lH>ol ora ooinl'iiii'. it is vi-ry o.i'iy to (;ol informntoii. J nm not profi.Aroil tooxinoi-s a ili linito opinion in rop-oril 
to till' lirmsinjr of ciinn nrs. 

til:17. 1 tliink till' pn-'i nt rhssillo.ition, *• fully yoocl '■ " lino " ninl " Hiipotfinc.” in miitalilo for tliia tract. 
iil3S. (Mr. //I'foliii' iii.) Mill'll cotton is ctornl in tlio optn or in (•licds, open on tlic nidcH. Properly 
ronstnictcd sin'll* vionld nnan pn'ntcr cxpcii'o to tlio incrcli.ilitH. 

tiinO. (.Mr. //radrr.i iii.) Tlii' too qualities of cotton." .YiiMori and inntri, Imtli po down to Uninliay under 
tlic fame name. In Fiomliay, tie 'c cotton* an- kiionn a,* Indore rliort- 'tajde and Indore lony-staplc.’ Mnlvl 
i’ lony-ft.aple and .Vi'cMri sliorl-rtaple. They are not honyhl in Itomhay until they nctiinlly come into tlie 
market, Tlirro i* no forw.iril Iniyinc. It is only a rjiot market. Ilotli inalvt and jYimnri are under Ooitmis, 
They an' nhs.ilntcly different hot they come under (h-iiruc. Indore cotton i* the same n.a Ujjnin and the 
quoi.ation for it i* H*. iO under llro.ach. Indore win n nvail.ahle i* quoliil eepar.itely. ,M(dri cotton is a little 
liciter th.aii P.cr.ar hut not ro pivid Uro.ich. There i* not fiinicinil jiKtilicalioii for piviiip it a .»ep.arnlo 
el.s'Mtlr.ition. If cnoii.'h I'rre .av.iil.ahle. it waiuhl h.- an ndmnt-e.'e to yive it a s. parate clafrilication. 

t'lHO. (.Mr. Jh.’.er.'i.t We hiiy t>ady-eiu!nd cotton mo'tly ; ue cannot touch lo;«i.e. The difTcrellec in 
price hci'.r.vn fully f.>mi .and tine !• InVii P*. 10 !•> 11*. "O [« r U. ii.tli. The difference hetwecn viniri and 
Sir-. jri of the -same rl.i< • w.liihl he .alsinl 11-, I’li p, r of T.s| Ih*. of lint, fo/W' i.s all taken up hy 

the mill*. The mill* have thc-r o'.vn pin* and f.a r.in nlford to pay a liipher price for it ; they jiay what tiny 
p.ay for liroach nr ev< n more. The pininue pcrei-nt.aee of lao/n i* 1. than that of .Yi'emri. Init the mil!.* pay 
.a prymiiim for it. The diif. r> no dcpi nd* on the .»ca"an. The pmninp percent.'pe of tiiniri work* out nt §7 
to C* and that of ii-ofi'at flil or 11 1. \\ e hiiy a'ery little mJn as the tad)' ii'.- it all or it is stored or epeeidatc d 

in, .Ifoln" has K-en dctcriOMtiti'.', for th" l.i't two y..iie. linlote ci i/ri i» elas'ilied lielow f.’jj.ain rnnli i 
in llomli.ay. Kan’d isnl'iun tl.eratiie. Iquileapte,' that the il.andaidiralion of the varieties of cotton wonlil 
h».a Very iinparl.atil sts'ji. It w.iiild K* tnnelt c.a*irr to pive piojw-r prires if eotton were stamlurdi.srd. 
At pm'CC.t my difiieulty i* that I do not know lo u hat catcni the cl.itde of st.aple isitlon i* pure or Itlhvcd. 
even !h* s'apl* that eim~i from r-rt-ain distri-t». The -tiple of tlic laittoii frauii Dhar and Knnod 
i* d.'l'ri iratiny. If tlrrc W'.is one kind of eofri or on" kind of .Yin'in’.it would In-lp the trade Iremendninily. 
.'iic or s'Ven year* npi in .''.anawad there av.as n hc.aiitifiil cotton. It U“i*l to he sold on type. 
We e.annot pet that (sat'ori now. llvrtt .Yi'ia trf h.is dctcrior.alcd In no ndoiisly l oth in el.ass and in staple. 
This year it w ill Ik- wane than cvi-r. The cied Ian year wa* particularly had. They ray that the hi/xtif 1* 
Very had this year. I liavenoi r'en .any Aiiicrie.an eotton in thi* market. 


Mr. ABDUL HUSSAIN MANJT, Mannccr, R. G. Hussain Ginning Factory, Indore. 


Kx.a>!i;ii;ii .AT lj;noni;, Xovr.Min r. k'lTir, Jti]7. 

Il'rif/cti ftatrmrDl. 


11.— f.’oMJilincia!. Asitit. 


OhU. (30) Local trade cusionu.— Ordinarily the oultivntor* carry the r.aw cotton to the ncare.st pinniiip 
factory. If they e.annot pet pood iiriee.* then', they l.ake the raw cotton cart.* to the distant cotton market ; 
and rcll the same thmiiph hrokcr*. In the me/wn'l. in miiiic ca“c“. l-'iiiinr iiinke advances to ciillivatora 
on condition of pettinp delivery of c< rtnin quantities of raw cotton nt mic* previously nprecd iiiioii. In FOmc 
eases .al-'o, forward contracts of purchase at rates previously nprecd are made without any iidyancc. These 
fsrnia< pet the raw cotton piiini d in the ne.ari 't factory .and und it on to their npctit* to «(imp central cotton 


market. 

(iM2. (31) SlandardlMllon of cammcrclnl names.— Tlure are two chief kind* of cotton in thc.»c part.*, 
the innli i and .Yimori, The aidi-varietics under each are many thiiiiph the differeiire in quality iu eneh kind 
h not very npprecialde. The varieties of eotton in JIalwn and Nininr are Biiitahlo for local need.*. Hotter 
quality of’ cotton would he only neer.ssary if mill owncta want to turn out liner yarn or for export trade. 
Hut there is enough market in fnilia for cotton now produced. At present the mill owncra have more than' 
enough market for short-.'taple stud. .Mo/ei" and A’lianci are the Btandard names of the two main varieties. 


1 1 1. — Statj.sticai.. 

CI43. (35) Pabllcatlon ot Llrcrpool end Sooibay prices.— h will he of great two to the public a.s well a.s . 
to the eotton mcrch.ants if the linmh.ay and Liverpool daily eotton rates are piihlishcd in iip-counlry places. 


IV. — MA-vurACTunn. 

(a) Olnning and pressing. 

0144. (3G) Typo nnd number of gins and presses.— Ill our factory, there are twenty roller gins of Plat 

Brothers. Wo hare got one Ifodgol and another Nnsmylli Press, the sise of our bo.\- m Xasmyth i.s 4 ' x lA 
•and in tlic other press it is a little smaller. . . .... ,, 

0145. (40) Factory labour.— Great difiieulty now-a-days is felt m obtaining labour. . 

■ 0140 (41) Conditions ol cotton.— The carts of raw cotton come to our factory covered, ' But there 
is some quantity of leaf and dust. In order to prevent this, the picking and collecting operations, must be 
improved. 
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JJarotla.] 


?Ir. JkoaSoik B. Tasijiow. 


"/m •'« <’“0y wooW fiot ft l^ftUor pi-ico. Somotimca thoro is only 6no incVwa 
t ( <l (,omcUi IPS two. llitro iisctl lo I.o two pickinpn for rozi. 'I'lio bpcojuI iiioltinc iva» bolter if.-vn Jd L J 
hvvii wmi il not (to tmicK diffcipnco iiulwccu two i>iobing8 of the soiiio cliisa of J.'apa^ oud, if they Ure i-inncd 
Uii;<'lhtr, t line Mould ho very iiftio to coniptoiii nbont. ^ 

0J7J Af regards tlw of moat of (i,o moisture comes out in the ginning factories. It 

I 111 a not (1p( t-noroio ( ho Bpimiiiig (Jiiiiijties of the cotton to any great extent, Gcnoraiiy before lanas is ginned 

t 'ir ’ '**'”.* f *■ ’”oiaiiiro. B.ami>ing does noUffect 

the colour unless ( bo collon Ims been impl tliimi) for n long tiiiio. I have never scon a hoso-iiijio used in a press 
myself imt I have heard that it is used. * ^ useuma j.iua 


GU2. Ihoco are certain difliculticaiu the way of travcHinggin.s but they Could bo ovorcomo. They would 
lin ad vantageous (o f ho ciiUivatorH wlio have lo bring their /.riynsinto iho towis and to soil it to soino of the 
increhauts at a ioiycr prico tlum it is wort!). Now it tlio gins avero tiioro, it would bo very easy for tliem • 
t bey v oftW Rot t heir own cotton ginned and tbo luerciiauls would 5 ircCcr to buy that cotton as it would not bo 
tmxcd. i ho gma wotdd lie wiirUcd Ity Romo wort of portable engine, I have read that Bomothing of the Itlnd 
cxiafa m America. 'J'lio gins may Imvo been electrically driven. 

01 iff. (dfr, lioherti.) Iln:i has jiraclically disappc.arcd. There is very little of it. It is not oven five 
jier cen^ of the crop in the Baroda State. Tim^gotton grown in Nnpam distriot is known as hanvi. 

Cl l b The blow room loss of Navsari cotton dcpcmla on the particular quality. I think it is from seven 
to Ion pee cent, 'I'hc total loss in Navnari cotton up lo the Hpiniiiiig point is twelve to fifteen per cent. The 
1 0 ta! loss in ffoj/mW np to tho spinning point w ould be about sevcnieen to twenty per cent. It is a eic.an cotton 
but with siiorlcr tibre. I liavc not used long stapfo cotton from other p;irt.s of India e.\-cept a little Cambodia 
wiiich we use (or mixing with N.ivs.iri. I\‘o hr.vvn w.irp from C’.imbodia and Navsari mixed. 

C175. (Prcudiiil.) Wo Bond ginning and jvressing iclnrmj. Wo send tliem on iirintcd post cards direct 
lo Bombay. 1 think they arc neat to the Uircctor of Agriculture, Boona, 


Mr. JEDANGER B, TAMBOLl, Ginnmg Factory-owner and Cotton Agent, Navsari. 

B.x.u!!Xi.ii .it N.vvs.uii, FKDr.u.iuv 13 tii, lOlS, 

U'rillcn sMIcmcnt. 

I.— AoBicuLTor..i.t, E.ki'kricn'c'i;. 


(n) “ Deshi ” short-sUipk collon. 

0170. (1) Eiperioaco. —1 have genera! cspcricucu of the East Kiiandcsh district lot .about eleven 
yc.irs, 1 am in touch with coUoii cultiv.alors. 

(5177. (2) Varieties.— Now-a-days, N. It. (roscujn) and Berar ehort-atapic cotton are growngn place of 
gnorani long-staple cotton. 

0170. (3) Size of holdings. —About seventy per cent of tho land cultivated is under cotton ouJtivaf ion. 

G170. (4) Ticids and profits,— Tho average yield per nccQ comes to about 4j (Hcngal} maundsol raw 
collon. The average profit per aero comes to about Bs. 74 Tbo yield per aero varies ag various sorts of 
soil are utilized in growing raw cotton ; also much depends upon manure. 

0180. (6) notations and manures. — Some bow cotton and hajra every altcrnato year, but now a days, 
iiigh rates induce many to sow cotton every year. Cattio refuse is used as manure. 

GlSl. (6) Comparative returns.— Tho cultivator gets Rs. 15 to Bs. 20 por aero more in tbo average by 
cidli vating short staple cotton in comparison with tbo return from desfti long-staple cotton, other dcsJii crops, 
and exotic cotton, Bec.auso long-staple cotton {gaorani) is now extinct as tbo crop grows iate, the yield is 
also less and there is every probability of damage by frost ; Iicnco short-staple cotton is preferred. Tho short- 
staple cotton crop is early, the .average outtuin is better and the porcontago of Hat cotton being also more, 
cultivators are led to prefer tho ehort-staplc. E.votic cotton is tried in very small plots oi ground .and the 
results m-o very diseouraging. 

(!I82. (7) CondiHons aflectiag increase in area.— Short-staple cotton area fluctuates largely ; tuo 
area increases with tho high r.atcs .and decreases on account oUate and scairty rains. Under tho present 
circumstances, there is every likelihood of an increase in the area under deshi sliort-staplo cotton, as the nates 
realized are such that oven a six-anna crop will pay more than the full amount of any other crop growing in the 


olsa ' (8) Uses of seed and seed selection.'-Cotton seeds are used lor oattio food and oils and lor 
sowing Surplus seeds are taken by exporters to Europe, Katluawar and tho Punjab. Seeds of coarse 
sbort-staplo cotton are soleoted. Seeds mo pvwchased from cotton ginning fectories, as hand gms are out ol 

C184 (9) General econoinio conditions.— Many districts that used to grow long-stapie cotton are now 
encouraged to grow short-staple cotton, honco in the long run it is feared that the ahort-steple cotton wi 1 
not pay so much os it does now ; so Government should try to supply seed suitab lo to sods of the dwtnob 
aftoi^xperimenting forflvo or sis years. Seeds of long-stapie cotton, if found smtablo to tho sods and chmate 
oi EastLd West laandesh, will be willingly used by the cultivators, d they got the same qu.ai^tity of ^op 
as thov do now by growing short-stoplo cotton- Government seed depots wdl be very usofol, as x arious sorts 
of seeds will bo supplied according to requirements. Government Farms can serve the purpose of suppiy'f = 
seed so too is no need of a disriict staff. There being cotton markets in the chief towns of the distneis, 
there is no need for buying agencies. Ginning factories in tho districts are mote than are required. 


(6) “ DeaU ” hng-siaple collon. i 

6185 (10) BXBexienC8.-I hs-ye been statii^ncd in Navsari for about 23 years and in Surat district for 
mir fifteen veara. I do come in actual touch ivith cotton cultivators, 
filsfi ftU Varieties —There is only one variety of long-staple cotton, gonoraiiy known im Bomb. T 
CI86. (11) vanones, xnereis omy r Bombay now-a-days as Navavri and Surat wtton. 

IiSmS'sTzo nrht»^ euitofod is under cotton ouittolon 
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/Jiirrvfrr.] 


JTr. •Tr.nAvniu B. TAMnou. 


[Cottliiuiril, 


RISS. (in) Ylclils and proflls and comrnmllve roinms. — Tlin nvrr.iqo j-inldppr nrro comes to nlioiil 
2], (Surot) innmiils of raw cotton. 'I'lii' nverapo profit per ncre in ivlionl l!‘i. '15. 

(2) Tliere was no (fc.'7ii ^Iiort -st.ajile cotton formerly in llic«e clistricln lint after tlio introduction of liyln id 
rcedn Iiy tlic (lovcrnnicnt .Acricnltnrnl I'linn at Alliva (Surat), and sinco a Cotton Syndicato for pnrclmsinp 
r:\w cotton from tiicsevccds paid five per cent five per cent extra to tlio cnltivatora, and also liecanso certain 
factory owners now pay Its. 10 pcrt/i'ir (2( t^iimt mannds) more, an t lie percentapnof lint cotton in it in greater 
tliaii that in llied<«.’/i long-.sl.apic cotton, there is every jiossjlilily of an inerenso in short -staple cotton. 

(.’!) ICcyplian cotton was experimented npon hy the late Jlr. .1. N. Tata, lint it did not pay well in com- 
parison with lonp stajile cotton. 

('list'. (14) Rotallons ond mnnntcs. — .Somo sow cotton and jnitr every alternate year and many sow 
cotton evera' year. Cattle ilnni; only is used as inannre liy a few of the cultivators. 

tllPO. (15) Conditions nflccllnt: fncrc.ase in area. — In my ojiinion. an increase in tlio area under 
(fr'f. 1 loii'^ staple cotton in these ilistricts will not lie effected hy any special conditions. Ginning factories 
are snflicient in nmnher to meet the reqiiin'mcnts of the rc.ason. frrigation is not possilile in these distriol.s. 
Cotton r.rtes lieing very liiRli, the cnltivatora take every avnilalile picco of gronnd for cotton cultivation jn 
pn'fercnce to other food cropt and they do not thiiilc it necessary to ohserve rotation of crops. Labour at 
pn'sent is snlVicient to meet any increase. As for climatic conditions in the district north of the Tapti, the 
inctv.ase in arx'a dcjicnds rnneU npon (he c.arly he.xvy rains, hnt. as far as Xavsari and a part of tho Snrat 
districts .are concerned, even the lie.rvy rains have no cITcct npon the incrciLsc. 

0101. (10) Snihabilily of fiijtinrr vnricflcj.— In Xaveari district, the original tiesh! alaplo cotton 
should not he ri'lilaccd by any other variety, as it is the hcsl in India and is suitable to the soil and climate. 
IntheSnrat district, whets' short staple rot (on is now grown liy some cult iv.atorii, the long-staple cot ton slionld 
tie ri'placcsl, 

(1102. (17) Prevention of mixing of different vnrielles.- Mixing of short-.staplo cotton .should lie 
stojijvNl hy an .\el of Government. .Merchant', ginning factory owners and cultivators shonld ho made rcs- 
pon-ihle for mixing the superior ipiality with inferior Ktnffs. H the Government cannot, come in the way 
of growing shorter-staple cotton in (heie districts, the short -staple cotton may he allowed to grow, lint the 
r.awrntton 'honhl lie ginned '-epirately and the'-eedsshonhl not ho mixed nil h those of the long stajilo cotton. 
Ilia I'x.altcd llighnev! the Xiram'a Government has alrc.ady taken ateju to stoji adnlteration, to di.strihnto 
anitahle reds and to incroase the cultivation of long-staple cotton. 

tilOe. (ISl Bscs of seed and seed selcctton,- Seeds arc n«e<l for rattle feeiling ami coning, also for oil 
liy the local mill. They arc mostly cximrtcd to Gujarat. Katliiawar, tho I’nnjali and to liomh.ay for Knropc. 
Xo .s|>ccial .“election is heing ni.idc in respect to feeds. The ciillivators piirchii“<i feeds from factories 
for .sowing, lland gins am not nied. 'hic dcm.and for “red for cowing is .so increasing every year, that 
Ihonsands of hand gins may lie n-gnired to meet it. 

filt'l. (10) General economic conditions.— It is advisahle to liavo cotton markets in Xav.sari, Banloli 
an-l Kim and. if necessary, in .''’nrat, so tliat the cnltivatorn may have tho advantago of getting tho hc,9t rntca 
of the day. Selling thro’igh lirokcrs. acimetimes tho real rates do not go into tho liocknt.s of tho Boilers, 
ns the mhldh'inon occasionally get the. advantage of tho rising ra.arkct. 

(2) The soil and climate are rnitaiile for long-staple cotton, and if the Government were to inlrodiico 
Innger staple cotton, it fiioidd he introdneed after a f.air and snceessful trial of six or seven years. Tlio 
seeds shonld ho thoroughly aeclimatised. In order to prevent delerioration, Government through tho 
Athva l-'arm shonld try to'provide tho rnltivalom good seeds of the original long-staplo cotton without tlio 

mixture ol the .short-stapled one. „ , 

(.'1) Buying ngcneiei will never snreeod. Six yc.ars ago. one Syndicate w.as formed in Boniliay to piirclmso 
l-R.-wV from the feeds .supplied Iiy tiie Athva Government Farm at five per rent liiglier rate tlian tliat for Iho 
.Icdiilong-staplecotlon. In tlm middhiof tim next season, tho said Syndicate liad to give up purchasing 
r.v.v cotton, ns ontinrn of lint and quality did not romo to their expectations. The growers of cotton from 
fii'ci'il .'""f' slionhl he induced to givo their /.vi/nr on their own aeeomit to Government and that l-apas 
,'hoiild he put to auction, that the re.al market rotes may ho rc.alizcd. Such a step is also necessary for tho 
Bhils of Xavnpiir and Chinclipada of AVoslKlinndesIi. 

(-1) Full pressed hales of eotton from Broach district and Anklesar arc sent to tho railw.ay stations of 
X.ausari and .Siir.at, whence they are forwarded to Bombay with fresh railway receipts on tho strength of which 
tlio hales .are generally passed in Bombay ns Xnnsari or Siir.at cotton. This sort ot praotico shonld bo chocked. 

In) Knpri« for ginning and cotton for pressing from districts growing inferior quality nro brought hy rail- 
w.av and bullock c.arts for mixing with tlio superior quality of cotton of tlicso districts. Sncli importation 
for mixing shonld prohibited by an Act of Governmont. Kxomplion should ho made for the requirements 
of local fipinninj^ and wcavinj: mills. 

(0) Ono .st.andani weight for f;apas ami for cotton should ho fixed by Governmont for tho whole of tho 
llomhay Prc.^iidoncy, 

' IT.— Commkhciai* Aspect. 

■ f,in.5. (30) toMl iTaflC casloms.— Knpas is sold hy cnltivatOTn tliTOUgli biokcra to factory- owncis, who 

are cenVr.sllv cotton nierclinnts, sometimes four or five months hoforo tlio l-apan is ready for picking. In for- 
ward contr.scts, 25 to 100 per rent are paid in advance on tho date of tho contract. In ready contracts, the 

value is paid on tlic delivery of /.vipaJ. r • i 

0100 (31) Slananraization of ooramcroial names.— There aro no commercial names of various grfides 
of cotton in these districts. It will ho bettor to name I:apns and cotton after tho names of dilTeront districts. 
In northern Gujarat and Kalhi.gwar, knpnn and cotton aro distinctly named. 

fin? (33) Buying agencies. — There is no need of buying agoneics in Ihoso districts ns there arc many 
local hny'era to piirclmso cotton hy paying better rates thnnthoao ruling in Bombay. 


III. — Statistioai.. 

nos (331 Improvement of cotton forecast.— Cotton forecasts published hy Government aro not 
rr Vnd v'aceurato' 'I'lio help of an advisory commilteo of experienced persons, ono from each tahihn of tho 
sniiicio r y . ^ framing the forecast. Cotton forecasts aro ot very little used to buyers and .settlers 

on tlicso sides, as tho price generally auctnato ia„y ‘ -iO. tho A,.. - ' ^.ily quotations, and those 
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Mr. M. 11. Kantavam. 


Inlf li'li'*; nro tvr(i\ii:1il fnim (li'ilrirt ' i'lfi'rii)!' qiinliliri liy r.iilwny niid liiilloplc onttH in 

onli'r to l>i' miti'd tli("-n]v'rioriiinlily of uilloiHif ttic'p<liv(ri( I'.. Siioli iinporl ition for nii\inj; nlioulil 

li' iiroiiiliiloil !i\ lo^i^lvtion hm .vn ovo 'ption nlioiilil lio in olo in (lio o in' of lollon rof|nitoil foi tlio loi'iil 
■.piiinimr nni! \u \\ ill',’ milt'. 1 <!o nnl • i\ lint tlio I! uln vv ('oni|nnin pIioiiIiI lio fio liiililcii to Inloi 
loj'i' or i-otton for trim po’t tmi tiui tlm ti iii'port of i otion fortlio piirpo oof iiiininy iiinmlii lio piololiilcil. 
It Moniil lio 'implrr to pnniml ill (r.nuporl of /.iprr l.y riilnav mi noil mi liy liiillopl. oiirl'i. /v(i;»m in 
IiMiii;lit in tiftx or •.i\tv imlo. to Nin - iri from AnKli-'iinr nnil otljoiniiu’ ilistrirl-i. 'I'raliiporl liy carl of 
tiic I ont'iilo a di-triil •tioiild. it iiu ntr. iio proiiildti il. 

Ci'lo. Tlii'to aro four -ort' of \u i.;lit ill tlio trai t iiotlli of tlm Tapli ritrr ; in roio distrii't llio hhiir ii fij 
rut' : in aiiotln'rdi'trii I it i ’ t - : in aiio'.lii-r. Soul . I ipnrlor‘.’l llu.niid in aiiollmr, S on |h, 2 (|iiar(cr« 
and S Ilo 'rio 'O four lu iplil . an- oiimtinu n .-d in tlm 'iiiio \ ill ii’.' and il luiiild Im mimli Imtior if limro 
u rtlon oimht ilid ml nri dit only. 1 • ii.; a »! til 't I la lo should Imoim'.l iild ird/doir of HI ciil'i for all diilrirlK. 

I'l.’l I, 1 1‘ no --t il-'il in nn ii riitoii o\ idom •> tli it i\i pin- aro not ii od in tlio N'ai r in and .Surat dlUrioln. 
In Kajpion (I'nt Klimdo'li). \Ir< m.. 1 1 1 'ldiim and t'ompoiy tnod tliom loit tlio oolloii ii not roadily tal.oii 
np I'V till’ ItomI' IV inor.'lnnt', i . tlm ■ trpio i . imou n and timootlon ii nappy. 'I’lio rot ton triod tiy .Monri. 
Ciddnm and t'.mipiny n.v «!iort ‘laplo lotl.oi of Kliiiidodi aanoty. 

(1’rf‘i 'Viil.) T do not ion tdor li.o rotlon f.irooa'.li nniir.alo. In ordor to rondoi tlmiii mnro 
.aoontalo, .a ivi' >rv looandtt.oi •Imnid Im foroiod ooiimtiiu' of l.'oi oriimoiil odiiiali anil piopio in tlio 
Irido. 'rim pinmiip an 1 pn 'in ’ n-liirni aro \< r> im .oiipii to and aro ii olo i a! pro out. 1 noiild iiialio 
tl'o 'iiloni"M n of .ill .11. onto ..tal. moiii jo-opn! ora. "I l>i to is i o mm li llin I nation in rollon )inVoi and 
so tnnrh ssv-nhtio'i in o iton. tint tlm i'mI.Io alion of dsily piio s iioiild im cd no mo. (.‘oioriiinoiit lunild 
pnldi'li ptioi-s < 0 ' a d iv onlv m 1 on- n t!io no t> iiinl o> t llina- or four loli'pi.iins. 

l.JIli. (.'fp. //o 'd • . 0,1 I'o’no riy tlm I. iiptli of lio- rt ipl.' of N'n\f in i ollon n.ai I J iiioli Imt mm it 
is .aisint .an irrli. Il 1. n t il.. n si\ or ». \ r o \ . ir > tod. I* not il<. to a lilt li- |o s Ilian all im li. 

lUlT. Sa- rii' iiiao 1 . 1 . r Is* n v d (or Nu iriiotioii. N'ai • in i ollon is i orv soft and I lliini! a in 

PIT., mil tear II • t ip'o vor> li oil a . I v on'd o..| t* >omim ml tin ir m r for Naarari i ollon. 

r.Jl*-. (.'fr. 5 111 111 li'id 1 o**on. I oo n *lo i .l••on po. i n •mt In tlm Apro idimal I'l rm at .Sm/,t. 

1 till'd it IS .". l.ilin.i. I' i 1* not a \i ri .'..mi <• pi- . .tton, l.nl i! n. < mil -o (mo ni tlm old N'am ,ri i ml 

> ira* i'* ’ I is'tton; I t'nid t’ t t'o' In Inol 1 ■d.ormt '.iI lol tli .1 i* Is la" iniai d nitli tlio loo, I i o'lon 

1 < in ••S' t'o- d''f'.or tom fr.o’i t' O i i; I. Ill <t no i . i il Mo. Id . n f";, isil Ion 1 1 mm a. on In ro Mid it 
j. . d- to all !' ri >r t.•:’o^l' ItiO'.in. 

iMl'i t.i ' 1 . 1 r *■ il'ii .'o! * 'loni l Is' ridio . 1 l.i I.rinp t'n ir 1 ollon to .a (i nir. I 111 ,rl,i I if nno nrro 

n|soos"i. I l'•ml l’ - v 1 o'lt 1 d't . 1 10 Imo . 1 i oidd o ill !.•••. I iIo- 1 -I iMidinii nt of ni'rl,i 1 1 in llm Inpi'i i 

(.l.'S'sitlor* I'l'oifoi ‘lor'iiri' f'*oro* 

' iiJJii. 0 mil ' Il . -1 1 ' tii's! In lla I •'./o! .ito' nil •••’in r Kiin. Il M.a»iiri isnrrc' and did mil siin ooi|. 


Tilr. Ti!. II. ICANTAVALA. M.A.. Artenf, Mnli.’imja Mills Co., Ltd., B.irod.a. 


lAiMiMii IT Xia- ifi. I'l in-iin Kirn. II'Ih 
WriH'r r'n!' r''iit. 

I — A'lni' I i.Ti-p.ii liven tr'.rr 
(n) " /»*-^i " /!i >rl f'ni U rr/'!nn. 

fij’l. ( 1 ) Eipcrfpsee. 1 h-.io lo-m in I!-.r"li City .-.m! di'trirts for vrar>, and Knoii- llm .apricnllnr.al 

,iirro!ii',li.i"*. ' into mi oa[or;- mi' .'•' i niill-o m r lia" Iir.mplit mo in Inmli mill many ollor rotlon fir Ids, 
iii'iimilirlv of tiniarit .-.id Kat'ii • ar. 

' ' pi,s 'loi Varieties. 'Ho- tvo I.iri.tio. of short •’-.|.Io ootton primn roiiml r.i.out I! i rod a r.ro 

ro-f amUann • both of thnn Iiaio i. sl.ap! • lialf an iimli loop. 'Jio- form, run iianl, toiiph and ooarso filirr, 
th'o laltor is softor and fimr. Both of t'mm aro pr-mrally proan, jnit as otimr tropr, niliiont .any sp- ci-.l pro- 

,31 5•^.5 oi lioldinns.— Tim .avrrapo sirm of lioldinpe in Ciijarat is arrj- small, Ir-M tlian nn lu-io. 
c”’! ( 4 ) yicids and proStl.— Ti.o n turn to tlm farnnrs from this t-rop is in ordin.iry ji ars I Uar 

h Vo or S. 1 V 210 ill* : and thoaif id from tlm iCo/st* i*ahoiit thirty isTornl, liif total prrm f...rninps [sr 

V \ I's’co Tin's I"-avos to the cnltii'itor a f.airly po «1 r. lorn in ordinary ji-ars, llionpli tlii-ro 

rnmli rlilTpn nro in this ro.[wt I,.i"..ii fim rolton rrop of -Port 'tapir i ml rrroili; l.nt, in jr-ars of 
! • .^i t Cfi'tnn is.'i plant tir.V imlilsont, .and tlnis pimrs llm caillii.ator in ,a s.< iiro |S,‘ition. .‘•loim-tinifh tlm 

rlroup 1 • J' r.io'ip ivitli liiKr nr otiirr crop* in t'm .sanio fir It] to inniro .ap iin«t tim arp.arir.s of Iho 

tanner at loi t of tiir' Iv.o crops siirviars arcordinp as the rairif dl i* s-iflirmot or defielr nl. 

motipin. jj^tatioas and mannrcj.— In nime c.as's cotton i.' -proi.m tvr ri ..Ilr-ni-.lo yr .r in fim s.irno 



til in inrlrmin** tho fann'Ts to taho to 

in-tniinori ^ n i j j, .ami adam .Mr- r-vr n, to pii r- a fnrli.r r irnimtns to l!ii» 

of tl.o SI rt-. - I r,.a.ons ; (1) alrtadv » nouph land is utitfrT ' nit la.. Iron o! s'lort-sl.api'sf coUori ; (srli:.ps 

tr ndermy, am fPijarat to tiio dr'tririrnt of cr-rcals and oihr r crop*, .and (2) the rapid iri'Tt-.m in 

the maximum 1 " ,,,i potton is not dosiraWc. brc.ari-o it rnr.ans niorr- .and more .arimixturr- llirrrof i.itl, 

tlm groy.-tli o “ cinnmp.ard fart'.rT lc.vJslo the drtrri.ir.ation of tiir- Is t(r r ol iss of nmiis, 

the ImV r van ' • jclectitra..— The -rryls of U.ih rort' ;.n<l I'tw! rrr- tjs*sl Mdrr for 

C — r. (o) u almost n'-pliPihlc— Vinp in'sl for oil r-Ttr.etioo. 'J ii> r'- i“ no wh-cti'm of 

r .attic ; a very fm-ail iierts-n. ^ 

«ijr-/Js» for *' 
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Jlr. JI. H. 1CA^TAVAI-A. 


[Coiillnunl. 


tlio IiPtUr Mirl Ilf rn:i liiuiiif:.-. (ihikIi -.iili' i-i mi\(il up uifli |1u' uiuiint of Kiilliiiuidr. Uiiili'i f lir m (‘iiiMiniH- 
t .ncei. it Moiilil 1 (• imiili l.ittii ifllrMiml- lil.o //ii ik'/i r.iul Wiu/frci; uc ro i,Ilo;?i lliii .'.lioluilii il, i.iul if tlio 
(linproiit lorts won- Kiiuvin li_\ tlitii imli\iiliirl u-^im i. 


III.—- Sr'Tivii('\i, 

02:17. (o 5 ) Pullication of Ijfvrrpool nml Ilombay prices. - 1 ilon’l liuiil. Ilic imlilu'.itiou of Hominy 
r.mi Lni'ri'ool r.itc > ot lotion ootilu . j-nu n "rj. Iti tlio lii it |il u o mu !i i.ilr i i.io i.iu.n i hmiiI.vIiIo oI (limiii 
pi u-iM .".1 voou iis fliin i.ri' I iioi II ill floiiili. mill i< loniHy iho fi.iiiiri 1 1.| o |,i i p ilu iiiin Im i uifoiim il of tlio 
<1 ij V r.-.ti-'. .'.foi, oi. I lion ..11' not ill n in ilimi (o lioM out. It moiiM Im lii'lti r, on tlio otiii I lo.iiil, il in 

i!cprv--ixl tilin' i OoMinno nt (onitl tin mf tin- f..inii'iii ..ml In l|i tin in to Imld out. 


IV.— >f \M 1 \(Ti'i:i . 

Ill) Spinni/ 1 / iiiof iiMiiiii^. 

02:!':. ( 43 ) Counts spun niitl nnirkcl for jarti or cloth, 'riio lonnt iii|iiin in nu mill iiio fiom lll’n In 

to Mo t ol till \ . I II nil mI 111 III il.iiiu 1 loth. .111(1 th .t 1 . 2i0i 11 ..1 |i .iioi :i'i I 1 I ft ; IV liilo t In' (dll plini \ I 1 11 
for .'■-il" i* citln r Iti';- or In't’ 'J'l’i foriinr i . i oM m llic ll'inili .1 ni vrl 1 1, iiml tin* I..tt( i in tlio .Mmii.t'i I'li n 

dl IK'V. 

02:1'*. (41) Condition of cotton, *lin (omlilooi m I.linli cotton ri o In i I'n' mill t ii iiitvinly no* 
((.'ti (fit toll, Ko'io of t In cl* f« 1 1 lint' to iml life ft lit pn t.iii;*. I .i| piiiti in", iviiil .nlnlti int nm loll c In c ii p'lintc 'I 

out .nlniM’ ; iiliil ' oM' nioro ell fc c 1 in ii I c rn ntioincl I i ro i ir., i \c c ■ i\r i iiii;' ,\ll tin c cli f* 1 1 •( c in In 

r< mrtlic-l liy toil! rnnii nt '■iiji' i \ i-i m. cm l>\ tit inon-lr.it ivc jiropip.iinl i, or 0) pr ii .1 l.iw.'. 'J in i la it re nn dy 
i i uii'iiittnl to Indi 1 . 

02111. /n • 3 1 .-r.-c r' 'o; V r-'" ,, 1 . ’I l.t pn . i.* (|!i .iitil \ ol 1 1 v'l 'l..p|i'il i oltoii prow ii in Iinli v 

I o'dy .". ■ 'i; ill i>"ri't'!il .yr of ll c to' il t top. Xo! tnilj tlo tin' l-im . liiro mill i i.iiiit nniii ninl linin' ol tl i 
rt iplul rotton, Init I’.c n iitiin nn nt nl lot., I milli in till- rt'|n<‘ .irn nl-o iinn .'in;; iiiry >i'iir. It ii 

r< rliitily ih > r.iM" t'l iin n . c tin .'in . tind' r it . i tilt it ..tmn Hiit t In ic nn t'vo i on inli r illonn v. lin li iiiin t 

Im Inimn in riind : tlicNttcr t.irn it of tott-in n tpiiri i .n In tt< ' r nl. n Inttir imp .tniii iiinl n In tier 
I mill Inti.* ' of .t'/ri' tilt'trr' ; r.'id ''roii'lly. I’l" ticM of I'lii;' vpl'd t ottoii |n r m rn, I', I tliinl., iimillir 
t'n'i tl' ll of I’.n •’ orl •■taj’lt d. tv'n! t’ioii;d. tli" itn re i •'! pro o fi t' In <1 m it , to n r < rt iiii t xl' nt, ' om)K nr itn 
tlo cnltitoto". it i’.'i qut *'.ion t I ■ t' ' r t'lo pro K irniiiyt ptr ci'm t.oiild In' nnlli' iniil. I t. fluid rotinr 
■"i.'.'o-t t’ nt in »' !< fltni r.nd irriy .ltd tod" i.t 1 . ti.ri' tit ' ol totton ii. It tritd, Id o tin I’linj.ili-ATm rn li 
on t' n Tinip; 'ir C I'lilnyh-.. 

V.— (!i MI tt. 

0211. (4G) Attitude ol iT.jers fo improtet! coUons.— IJoti r ’ of 'otton on iinlill'niit to tlm i|ii/ilily 
It I'lny i TO not t’.o c I’ '■'ii'n r 1 : r.i d t 'i" ly'i t' i v ni .y p .v .. i n .11 (n' inmi.i for tin imjnot i d torn t> , tin y 
cio-dt c"n o'lr.iy'' in out t -i l’ ' li .In' of yno i, ;* .n ir t| roic'I t..rn ti I,\ p .- iny .t nifln n nt pronimni, Oti 
I'lin'crl 1 d. |l o irn ot itor I, .jij'- 'i to I ■ •■o I, v t' .t tl i _t c .tinot dn t n tl i ir (.ri" ' 

|■|2I2, (49) ECect ol tenure of laud, .i’ to 1 .i <1 i< n'lii I t m oidt ."'ip/' t tli it if t!io Ind'Iiny i nn 
I i: ofio'jyti, tl.c f-n:.< n> t vi I" li.t ir o. n i .' re*, •nt'’, :.i:d tfius t."iuirt .-.n inl'.re I in tli" In.-tP r inaihetiny 
of i’ fir cru['-. 

\7.— IruotTio.". 

Ti'di::. AVj r-af. — ^dl.rrc i* prt-iir.IU no irr.r .t.'ni of tin t ottci'irro; t in rtuj'ir.it.inirilo tfn.'I'yil v.tri' tn t 
V . 1 .'. .-.nv ' xt'-i t ..n rr u ri o'dn -.n tt ,r - In f.i •• of tP ’’ i n nt r.-.inf .11, it i miM 1 1 rt unly fn d' -ir.dd> to 
■t'-' r t' (• l.t li ' :1 o I firt'i'i (ri ■ M' ri f.'jj .r..t. It r for' ; If rt ' tor it . IPil I t'liiil tin Mtn itinnoftfiij .1 it 
,p,r r ot o"* r .".nt f rditlt i for .im tt'en' of * xt' ' ' it" irrip .ti'ni, c x" pt ht n.' in ' of t ' If". 'iJn nt'rrof 
f;"j ritli.tc li'tl't .it- r- :i-.'l tl.nt to 1 1 trt d(< p-.ft^rt' < r.-.ii.'i Vi I ' n n r if r;;- ition f" J-'i* lid', troll' 

t ..’-n tiM r:. .t' fy t"i'''I, It'itf'itlc r of *-'( n for' cyn v..rP Ip t* ' f.r.n.'r'' cfo'j't e.."dy t .In' to it. fij'* 
r, '-r'l' .-.f : tl) T- '• c'.T.' ' ! C f f .ip.n'. 'n.f flnttn.rr' "t r' oisM not.fy In .t in ll ' f .M of r ' .v t..ii'tt 
fill:- ", to" fio'.f'i.r.'-'-nl -lo dd rtniit ;.!1 t' ' 'r iji.' t for tl," [.'."t" nl .r tt ir. (2) Tl '■ tjiff ' ;lt;. of /-..rl 
t’,'- dl O'"' - 'n o Cotcnit' ' ."t t-f. i"-uyi.'-.to »o",' r.pti.it to Ii'jv up rnii notion ■ n i' r it i" yrov n, 
o'l • r !-• t’.t i-.t''c ''-1 fi”! !!' n -..o-.'t pit »-j,f:.' "nd, -i iP t' <• f ir" '—t o.n't !■> ,.!if' to 1 .1 <■ t'.'; /o/oir 
in -.'n .1! qux- tit;' t to t' c cv-.'-J".' rn i'-l) I' < xin.-i' .-.nd ip'.or.-.".'" of fir;;.".'-. Ti of ' ‘i iTr , l' 
Got (..'rp--.'*'.t I>;-.rt:'.'r.t of Ayrp-jit'jre cxn c-'.!y eoj". t it'„ „ 


ffr.fX H. K'.rTAtv.i_i c'df'd -i '.r.-.:-. 


d. 


fO'J f 7r. /Ar:-:''" '-} J n", oft' - if f'l,'! I too', in ef'p;" in IjP 

M-It'c. -..ft rtol" Iti n--:--; I'i'i". • M-..-yr- .'l-.i'’ 12/pp; .JP . -I ;yP| p,.,, .. 

tVt ."P" no ' I 2 ’■ - •' ' t. f t; --2 r Id ofP .n. 'K'.*.' f .• .-/i'd Jl'.':i ro’to.n f'/r G 

ojr H-.'.'.f .'.•.o'-’l -- odd: -f-y t' ' Sf • fc ;< J fnf.' t' - d"n .‘if; ;• d;-- to firf 

•C.d anf i-ii" r-r-t fphfri'rtu- Tie : p 2 t y-i it I'o-ie ' t>i'-' dun tr; ir-Vn':-."---! rt 'n- 1' " }/"i;'M.to;i 

*” » f "» *'>«*'’ J ^ <* i'i j 

o. ^ 1 . 1 -- ^ r rf ti' rirmr. Tf - cuft.'t P',-''?'.— "ti""'';-'.'.- r/.x-'i f 'd i'pi /f.-.tit tiftu'/.t 

'"i A' '■".P''"'-''"- ‘ I" ' t'.‘ r-.ftftotrr 5- .".t I'..' t'/.i;-;' 

r'f." i's'ln "in ft l-r Lu'-dy.'-'. rpuprul' y; out irAo tV.' to I'P-a t'-e Vnl 1 

r ft^Ti—eu'it c-utru! of i'f t'-'d d;>-‘.'ji--tp,''- o-t tVrn ru'.'". it fci'-l iy; 

■ i f "r' -. r fit t> ufr-t-'-d ■'t-.to n Gouiu «- h Iff roi'u on t ‘ u • n yrou • d I " 1 1. ma-. pf. rpj, 

T" ^ ■ -- y'-’-'" p.(,cy._ri -r/l'- ty ' 
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XIV.— Hyderabad. 

Mr. E. r. DAVUR, Mniuincr, Aurannab.iil Mills, Aurangabad (Dcccan). 

KwviMi- \r IHnmi.. I’litniM.i HItii, I'.ilK 
liV, 

II. rn'iniiuM 

f.i'li (30) Loc.ll trade ctisloiiis. .\t .Vur.iiyilnil. m m .ill tlio mn t im]i>irl.uit coUmi ocntrc-i iti 
llip NirMii’s'l'i mtiirii ' nttnii iiurl 1 1 li.inl" • n «. t ii|>. ami tin- ii,)''M liri>ii"Iit in In llip rsnt.or by tradf-s- 
tnrn fti'ia tiii'.mrrinimliii'.: mII , n .i-iiil In aii. n l.iiliiiiit; .mil Iniji r-amlHi-lltr-ti.ri'.ililptol il.p fall r.fh.nit- 
n"<. Ilf till - 1 II- < !< Ilf ll.a Ji-miliiy m irli-t. 'J’l i *' itms ii)- af “i '• rvl piuim" ami jin-'..i!i" f.artariis has not 
imly yiM-ti .a yn it iini"-’.us la ralloii mlln.iSiaii Imt Ii .s .1 a omtili'il t'u- lottoii (troivtn, (o pet tlie best 
liivnblt' Jiriio far tbnr jirailun- an nip to llii- raiii|i<-titian af biuir-i 'I’lii' i-ipn, ar r.-.w -cattail u broiiplit 
ta the inr.rK, I In t'la tli- " - af si.lh r>, (1) the < till i\. -.tars t!.< nntln-i, ar (2) IKlty tnulc'men of .all e.tstes 
.-ml rriiili aha 'pa from tillipe la till pe /.ml bin llie ^-rpin in «imll lots Iran mltn.ators to re-ell it ns .a 
li!iiii)e-.-i aft'.ir m the (.attim In vri cl. In .a fea ( i-.m, Jan laine iKra-n n niametl vilhpi-r, h.ninp inniienro 
im t inaiii-v b mb-r ainonp the tiiltn.ilars, ar the arilin iry Mil ..pe.ai/n/inr, .icijnirmp Ihe iiroilnee ilclivcred 
n-i ,1 fara.iril contr.ict far luh.im., i iimle. Hut t!tiich*-,af vclltrd nnot nmmroin in Anr.inpab.ad, and this 
M-i< rti-inat l.noaiilah.i'iennj unf.ivoiir.ibleifTcUonthci.th.imeaf cotton cnUii.ition. In foot, the sj stem 
in voi’ue for mirUtinp the cotton mirnt he ilionied to h.ite liccii .tisfiictory iiml to have incre.astd cotton 
rnllnaalion hv leniw r.nd hounds in the p.ast ten or tachc jc.irs on this i-idp. .U the cotfonmnrl.cf. liic 
itoimi IS HoId to the Imjers In- amliffKoti beh.ilf of the .sellers for .a coniiiii-,ion, nnd 1 hate reason to bolicto 
limt, on the aliolc, Ihe’nra/yns aork in the licsl interests of their clients, the more so ns their number is f.airly 
l.irpe nnd the comiictiUon of these ffrofi/at among themselves for the commission Imsincss is .ihvays very keen. 
It IS true that, m somo instances, a filer's aratya is nbo f ho commission agent for a buyer from Bombty or 
any other iil.ico, hut it <Ioes not (hcroforc fallou th it in atfinp in llio interests of the Bombay buyer ho tt oultl 
net iin-jmlidivllv to the intere (s of the lo/ms seller, for. if he didsa, he knows (h-.t he would he hmimi to 
lose his client and his next door riv.'.l to s-iin him. On tho contrary, some shrewd sellers of Lapas prefer to 
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cntrns!. tlioir inlcrc'st'' to p\irli on ninl>jn tor rro-ons ot tlioir own. There iq not nnieh ot lavni or forwnrd 
cent r.qct hiifinefii in Inyns on the Anronpahnd pwUv, nnd I oni oC the opinion that oultivator.q, Ie.r;;o and small, 
in the nmioril y of cases, exercise their ow n free ehoiee es f o the t ime when they Bhould dispose of their f.npno. 
It is a crop they can .speedily hnrr-esl and qnirhl}- convert into coin if llicy choose, and fho various cotton 
inarlccts and pinninR factories acccssihlo to them in different directions from their villages leave them ample 
pcope for marhetinp their prodnee ns they thinh host. ~ 

0257. (311 Stanflartihation ol commercial names. — There nro two principal varieties of lopas hrongl\t 
into Anranpahad. called sofoo and Inrat. The fir.st variety prohahly is the indigenous prontli mostly grown 
in the hilly iwl s ronnd Anranpahad. and the other is either pure Inrnl or a mixture ot hnrat and saloo. Tlio 
Inral cotton has hcon inlnnlncrd from Khnndcsh and Iterar and prohahly within the last thirty years. The 
name f.ornl (Jtorf.otl may have heen a corruption from the Mnhr.athi Yarhad and Torfiodi or the modern Bcrar 
and Eerari. The hnrot is the shortest stapte of Anr.inp.vhad amt, real/y speal.inp, rofnim cotton. Tho taloo 
is somewhat hefter in staple and at times .so pood (hat fomo ppoplo have passed it o(T as I’arhliani and 
Namier hy railing it to those pl.ircs ns a long staple cotton. It has heen notired since the past few yc.ar.s 
that a new variety of 'crd has found it sway into these parts and got mixed nji. IVhcn ginned, the lint comes 
clean odit, and reveals .a ejiiiie Mack .shell and not the noify snrfaee cliaracterislicof all (he other seed. Tho 
lint is a reft silky one villi an nverape length of ahout Oxths inch. Its proportion at prc.scnt would appc.ar 
to he ahont th.ree or four -jicr rent. Another variety oloerved in the Anranpahrd eolton tract since ahonl 
three years is a eotton that comes from romo villages in the hilly country. It is an exotic seed of a long 
staple v.arieiy, soon in a tract covere<l hy (ho villages of Jl.ahni, Napnptir and Pishor of (ho Kiinmid 
Talnha. lliree years ego only ahont five or riv ; aUof or fOO or 700 peers of layoit wero leeii in Anranpahad, 
avhilo thi' reason ahout 150 -jatlnt (150 iiiannds) aro roported to have heen received, .'iomo enllivalors ot 
that tract are reported to have introduced the seed from Khandesh. The Apricnltnml Dcjiartmciit has heen 
informed offhi»,andInonM he glad to snhmit a sample, if required, for the inspect ion oftlio Indian Cotton 
Committee. My trials show a yield of ahont 30 per cent, of lint from the I.apas. I have Iicard from tho 
rnllivators that this variety is prnwn side hy side with their ordinary /opniaiid l•ccmn to grow satisfactorily. 
If the acreage yield can he proveil (o lie as good as the ortliiiary, the Indian cultivator on tlio Anrangahail 
sfdo might to find this cnlton a iv.ying variety. 

(2) Iteg.anliiig the question of siiit.ahility of the three grades of cotton [\) hnrat, (2) mixed harnt and 
(3) /nloa, the anssYcr is that 1 helieve they are all snitalile for the different iiecd.s of Indian mills, according 
as their sjiinninp values pn, 

(3) 1 miphv snppest that llie name Inral may well ho standardiicd for all short slaplo cottons in India, 
and the vortl 5nni for all lonp-staplcs ns pcncric cxpro-iions, from svhatcvcr parts ol tho country tho cotton 
iii.ay Come, The elasdfieation of the different grades in the tv. o species can ho easily denoted hy tho current 
term* “ I>3nV " Ordinary ” “ Good " " Middling ” *' Fair,” etc., but tho term “ Fine ” should be discarded. 


111. — .’sT.tTlSTIC.ir, 

C2.'^. (33) Iroprovcmont of cofton forecast.— I bclievo the information as to tho cotton /orcca,st 
from tho Nir.am’s Goveniment is fairly r.crnrate as far as eircnmslanee.s go, and there aro not likely to ho 
anv hotter media for collecting this information at the preent stage of commercial progrcs.s and ciiliglitcn« 
ment in these parts than tho t(Tfi(/.o onieiahi. Those engaged in tho cotton trade in tho Province arc a cl.iss 
Slim have their own elmnnels of information lliroiipli their inlcrcoiirso with villages and an intelligent 
interest in shat is* icf, of this mature has still to be created. There must bo scope for improvement in ascertaining 
actual facts as to area sown and the condition of the crop from time to time, and also tho greater pmictnality 
and timeliiic«s of the information. This i, n snliject which is miro to receive contimicd progressive attention 
from His E.x.altcd IIiphnr«s's eniighicned Government, and I tiiink there is no point in making miggestions 
vhicli might ,«uit the demand for them elsewhere. 

C250. (34) Improvement of other chatlstical informnlion.— Government would do well to publish 
for general information in the English language a return showing tho cotton ginned and tlio cotton pressed 
in each laltila of the dominions and nh-o of the eolton railed every station to various destinations in tho , 
.shaiie of annual hiillctino. 

C2G0. (85) Publication ol lilvcrpool and Bombay prices.— The cotton huyers at tho various markets 
arc alw.ay.s full v in touch with Eoinhay prices hy jiost and telegraph all over the country, and this 
information is of importance to the soliorsand biiycr.s, a.s prices ruling iicro are affected hy tho rise and fall 
in Bombay prices. In some ea«cs, merchants gel weekly circulars from Bomhay cotton agents, as Mc.ssrs. 
Prior do So.aiie & Co., or Ercul & Co., which give a sort of wcehly market report. If an authorized daily 
pnWieaVinn of tho Bombay cotton prices at upcoimlry markets is made, it miglit have interc.st for tlioso 

8-aiiie licopMfrcc of citarge, as it irere, but it Is douhtfiil if the ryots and vilfago tradosiiion woiiicf profit hy 

them. I’crhaps the contrary might ho the case. So far as I can pidgo, the time is not yet ripe for the 
institution of this reform. As to Liverpool prices, they would ho of no uao whafovor. ‘ 


lY.- — SfAKurACTimn. 

(a) Qinntvg and Jircssing. 

G20L (SO) Typo and number of gins and presses. — ^B'o have a department in our mills at Auranga- 
bad for ginning our own /.aras into cotton which is r.lw-ays used hy ourscIvc.s, and is not intended for sale. 
We have no cotton press. tVo havo 32 Platt’s einglo roller doulilo notion Macartiiy gms. 

G202 (40) Faoiory labour.— Tlio diiriciilly in obtaining factory labour at Aurangabad la increasing 
even- day. Not Old V aro wo handicapped for labour employed all tho year round, but also for labour 
empiovci in oiir ginnery from Novoinber to May, and at timoB np to Juno, which is a longer period than 

usual with seasonal ginning factories all over tho district though wo work tho gins and tluv-mills during 

^ *(B>(53 (41) Condition of cotton. — Tlioiigh a mill buying Jrapas for its own consumption has oppor- 
tunities ot selecting suitahlc and satisfactory stuff in tho market hero, on tho whoto it would bo idlo to deny 
that there arc obiectionahio features ahout the raw cotton brought to m.arkct, viz.; 

(1) Tho introduction of moisluro in tho hayias said to he done hy hooping it on a wet or damp place 
for a period before carting it, 
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(2) Some cultivatora flt Nagapur and Pislior villages have introduced a real long stapled variety, which 
tho Agrioultiiral Department pronounces to be Cambodia. Tiie attempt at growing it has not been methodi- 
cally made. It is allowed to get mixed up with the saloo. It is a splendid cotton and a demand for it would 
be easily set up in Aurangabad. Tho Aurangabad JKlls would be able to take it up. We have to bring Naiidor 
and ICarkhcli long staple from a distance and rvould readily take it up in their place if it could be had pure 
at same cost as those cottons. Tho cnltivators say it grows as well as the saloo. We have, in the past, given 
the seed of this variety back to tho cultivators. If the Agricultural Department' will take up this variety 
and introduce more of this seed, perhaps they may find the acreage yield very encouraging. If the acreage 
is proved to be as good as that of tho kapas the cultivators generally sow on this side, the success 
of tho seed tr'ied at Pishor would be assured, because the lint yield from this excellent long stapled variety 
is 36 per cent, while the lint yield of the Nandor and ICerkhelli bani hapas is about 27 per cent. only. 

(3) I may state for tho information of the Cotton Committee that compared to Aurangabad distrioi, 
Jalna district has a more important and larger cotton trade. Jalna cotton is similar to the Aurangabad 
barat and saloo. But the barat is the principal and increasing variety at Jalna, and the market there has 
given an impetus to it. The region tiirough which the metre gauge line passes in a south easterly direction 
from Jalna, the valley of tho Godavari, produced the famous bani cotton of the Nizam’s Territory some fifteen 
or twenty years ago, but-now tho short staple has taken a footing there also. The barat seed lias come to 
stay, and the real bani, if found at all at places like Sailu, Perbhani, and Puma, is difficult to got, while the 
history of tho short staple ousting the long staple is repeating itself. Perhaps the black soil of that part of 
the country may aoolimatizo the barat differently from elsewhere. At present, at tlic extreme soutli cast 
of this region, places like Nander, Jtudkhed, Kcrkheli, Umri, and Bhaisa and surrounding parts arc still giving 
^ to the Indian mills tho much covetted long staple. But the infection of the short staple barat is evident and 
is being regretted by many people. Every effort should bo made to preserve the integrity of the long staple. 
In the old days, the cultivation was on a limited extent, the cotton had to be handgiimed and transported 
to distant market places, and handginned seed was carefully selected, and there was no commercial enter- 
prise to divert tho minds of tho cultivators to any exotic seed. But now the cultivation has been extended, 
it is a bigger crop to market, o.nd the multiplication of ginning factories has created a revolution in the culti- 
vator’s idea of sotting much store on the selection of .seed. He takes what seed lie can conveniently get 
from tho ginning factories, whether it is tho best for sowings or not, being derived it may be from a collec- 
tion of good, bad and indifferent Icapas in the factory. 

(4) All thoso onuses and effects are very difficult to control, and tho havoc which the short staple plays 
with tho long staple to the pecuniary boxiofit of tbc cultivator is a serious factor, wbioh Government cannot 
overlook. I can only repeat that a variety of long staple cotton seed must be found or evolved, wliioh 
can yield from tho field a crop well competing in quantity with that of the short staple. 


Sir. E. F. Davub called and examined. 

6208. (President.) I am a mill manager from Aurangabad. Wo have a ginnery of our own attached to 
tho mills.' The best cottons in His Exaitod Highness the Nizam’s territory oomo froom Nander, Karkhoii and 
timri. The staple of those is just under an inch, say, about ifths inch. I have been handling this 
cotton for fourteen years in Aurangabad. Whon I was an assistant at tho Empress JBlls at Nagpur, I used 
to handle this cotton. The Nander cotton is deteriorating. We find that as we go further away from the 
railway to the other side ol the Godavari River into parts which are not in touch with tho railway or with 
the mme active spirit of the trade that we get better cotton. Tho hand ginned cotton that wo got from out 
of tho wav places is the best. I have come across cotton in Aurangabad of winch I produce a sample, it 
is a splendid long staple cotton. I find from experiments that I have made, though not on a very largo soolo, 
but with 100 lbs. samples, that it gives a ginning percentage of 35. This is an exceptionally good outturn. 
I do not know what tho cotton is. Some three or four villages have taken to it but they do not grow it 
motliodically. It is grown in some villages in the hilly tract near Aurongahad. It ims tliouglTt ^st that 
it was Cambodia but tho information given to mo afterwards was that it was not. Tho seed seen s to < 
been brought from the Jalgaon Government farm. In my written evidence, I have drawn the attention ot 
the Committee to the admixture which we got in our Aurangabad bapas. The cotton mixed with rt is " “ ^ 

seeded cotton from which the lint comes off leaving the seed quite clean. The 
about five years ago. There is about four to six per cent, mixture of it m the long ^aplo 
not the sarnie strength as tho Central Provinces roseum. I think tho outturn of Imt from that bapas is 

31 per cent, but it Lvor comes in separately. In Aurangabad, there ^ 5fe["raMa word 

really Berar roscum.l I think that the name barat laa corruption from I arbad, which is the MahraUa u ora 
for Ber^ AW 25 years ago there was not much barat bapas giorvn in Aurangabad and other places which 
arcSimourto KhLdcslu Tho seed was probably brought in from Khandesb and it bas now got a 
footing *ilthe low country round about Aurangabad. The indigenous cotton is grown more or pure m 
the hifly tracts still. In the third year much of the barat nature will have gone out of that bapas, as owing 

'Thfeotton I bny for my mill is mixed. 1 make a seleotion. I take ns much of the indigenous 

portShTa^possibleforfhehiglferoounHandtberdstlsctnpartto^^^^^^ 

to do for a small mill I can manage this, ’ffe separate the tapes out t^Te 
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'-''I (8) UsM o! rrril nnfl sera trifctlon.— I h. n->r<l u (-.n-nlis m M-Ur lnr>)l,- . 

-M-ri.-. Iron, A-l-ni .1, . f.,,!,!, r. llrV,lT[r ( « ' 

(0) Gfnrnl fconomlfl coniltlons-A, (l.<- cm,, (..roimu-. omi , nil nw.U 


II -fVjo'tri ( MJ MniT. 

< 'I! 7 (.10) IxJMl Imdc CtlsIonH —'1 lie I nm-l.t „) (In- m ri et for n |e nq muler — 

Ao; )1 (« I.t'x i 111.1' .1) r I JM. 1 <v| friitii (lie I M-. 

I’l rl 1 (Irtiil -iiui 1 r.i'(.iii) iii„l ( 1 , 1(1111 in-rliiii. einiifil on! mle Hn, nurl.fl 

14 'Ilie/,,; i.o.ili.iM.Mur, I.Mii-li! fi'Iii iinrt . t for - ile ilir. i • l.\ (i- ttwli -li n « In. I,in (),e enltiv.ofor’n 
to; V iir e.M.'i m i! . ir \ill . nr. ji. . .mr !l„. ml-n innlrii." (fn ir [.riiiliietnm (o (l.n arcHiun 

nr Irnl.n. (.,,,1 1 I,\ -.11 ,( ihM'i .K, 1 \ 1 . , i. r tin j p < (I r , ! „r,. 'Il„,|,ml of |,r.I1 , n.h iiienn 

Iiin-1.\ tell.. 1 iltnv.ir .. 1 1 ni ililiou (!,-• tin [.r-Hlit. lion of !l,o . . t„!‘ n lor' . hi Id. ,\itH,.. pr.M u,,,], r (heir 

I'll'' (ill) Sf.ontInri!to((on of commetchl namn. -Tne 1 ue'ie, of eofo 1 r.re mnnpin .oti.I jomr, (dip 
f.iri f r rli.'r!, tl r U”. r |.in • r' i flie ,.it nm n ul n iiiipi of (I,, I'ridti ar< '* (lood Ui.,(ern« ” 


in — STlTt'Tn M. 

••11" (OO) ImFrorf-TlMl el colloa lorfC.Tl.— Tim r„ree , jm Pot nrp mortN eorrrel mi hr 

n III,. ..-i 1 - 1 M ,. riiicrr'i..!, I.it !'. for,..' of niittiini ill ijti iitih .t time didrr from the .-.rtinl 
J rmliM tl 

1.1.’" (31) Imrroremrnl ol other shtiillcillnfonnalloa.— I • o.ildpiint out fhrt the fortninhtiv cotton 
(r. .1 r'iur-n n (< . ir j o ti* fo'^m n- \.r. ii 't ‘ .•.-i, () e fo-iir, , rrceiwil from the Sitnn StUci, 

I hi. I r. 1 t j... ol loll I'd l\ th. It.mt.w ( ii'iil,.- of ('nmmirr.*, I,, ine |irietie..||i iinrch'vhle X 

i.oitl I. I* eri •of.', 1.11 • •. Mil.* .ill th* -e li/iir, , . hoiild 1 1 1 I , n om r l.\ the 1). p rtnii lit of S'-.lotiei. Olid 

I I o'lld n eodiin. ml, m ii.i . ro it . moo, i 1 .» th • o m m of hr. i 'in.; of f’ljiiiiii" md pn mils hctorieii 

"hoiil"! I e III It , I thud th 'ifthir i ' d > o', i .I'r' 1 liS’ir. mould t.M iiK ohtTiiieil, Tho Rt it' in Of 

lie. e-e o' f u *„rii , Ul M tueSt !> , iii u I '<rdi*e|.i mtrndueid i, ilh sooil re-illi 

(J) I 1 oitl I oh 1 1 1 '* (1 <■ I) j. rtiiu lit of .'"I fi 'ler nhoiild f m|iIot n “t-.fl of trur Ilin" ."tidilor'i fn 

loll. 1 the tl •iir. » from 1 '1 e •, null", r ulii -t ■*. t ‘e 'Hi I sun i thiH colli eted t mild nflord %.ilti".h!e chcti, 
on tl e f'lrtiiishtU r. iiirt ■. I i niitd ri* » (e.iut out thi* the cotton rroj) fnrcco.iR inicht ho improted h^ 
ifrii me the , tilii tl to r. tri r < nt t* on n the r’-e n* ]e-c»eiit from non oflicnl n"cnrit i Midi or ioc.nl 
i)icrrhont», mill*, j.'i . i, enn, i*. , i.nd too mucli r.linnce ihoiihl not le jdiccd on the ofiicni reporting 
O'S' net \ Inch pit (>'. -< 'll •• Cl \ 1 1 u. cs' I ct r ‘hi r t' ~n on oepcnltiiril n iRirtingcgi ncy. 

(.15) Ptcvctlion o' IdTcrpool and Bombay prices.— I do not connihr imldication of Luerpool 
nnd Bomhn (I'-r < •> tt< < < 'in .oi Ihi e pri'-r < nr.' air. uh l.no in tliroii'di I)omha_i .ngintior up country 
mcnli ml i. 


1\’. — Mt'.lTaCTlT.r. 

(o) Oiiir iiij nnd pmorj 

fi122. (30) Type and nnmbcr o! pins nnd presses. — The pinj m our factorj -re donhle roilen, Phtt 

llroi ' m il e rill" iiumh r of ei ii in our f u ton are doiiMe, , c , .ad rolli r.. 

fil-M (41) Condition of coKon. — i.’iuurilli, the comlitiou of nil cotton -rrniiig m one market is 

fiati»t .( tory , altl'iiii'sh in “'Uiic ca . < ndiiltr rition, 'iieh as P'ornid oand. chijipcd coHoii «eeil .and damping 

etc , H ri ortid to 

V.— Gi VI rat. 

C'13) (4B) AUilnde of buyers to IroproTCd coKon. — ^The cnltiv.aion get hetrer prices for iraprorcd nnd 
carefully k. ]it cotton 


.Mr. .1. D. PtprtPXKis railed nml CTamincrI. 

G'!2r> (Pmidml ) In regard to the qiiC'tion of forecasts, I nm of opinion tlmt the area shoan in them 
IS correct imt th U thecatini ite of outturn isnoi as reliahle.ss that made hy my firm I think that the Agri- 
cultural Department .md the tride should form n local committee mIucIi should enquire from the local 
merchants what they thinh of the' crop ns they know hetter tlian nnjhody else. The pressing nnd ginning 
returns are incomplete e\en for British India. ’ I think the "iihmission of the returns should he mndocorapiil- 
sory There would not lie .any ohjeclion to tins from our point of view. If ginning nnd pressing factories 
were licensed, tlio siilnnission of st itisties might he made n condition on which the license was granted. 

0320 I do not thmh mixing can ho jircacnteif The /npan comes into the mnrket from the rj ofs quite 
jmro hut tlio petty dealers Imy different varieties nnd mix them up. They hiiv in quantity ; they do not 
care w hetiicr it is long staple cotton or mixcil, proi ided they c.an get it n nipce or tw o cheaper lor every local 
unit of wiight, such ns the X/ani/i or imy that they hiiy. Their only object is to make their /apas at 
hiilkv ns possible Wo w.ant n hotter flvitem of buying. 

0327. I iiavo been in the Ber.ars The market sy stem av.as started w hen I w.as there. In the early days, 
it was very good hut the committee has now fallen info the hands of interested parties and the market ro es 
are not worked jiropcriy If the rules wore cnforccil by indopendent people, the ciiltivatora could bcH their 
cotton direct to the buyers and wo could pay higher prices for it In Jfhgptir, I fiax'o known cases in ii no i 
altliough the ordinary rate w as Rs *12 a*id w c olTered to pay s Rs If, wo could not got tiio carts The urn ya 
w.isonly getting the ordmari commissi.m of four nnnas from ns whereas from others ho w.'s getting a commis ^ 

aton of twcUo .annas so what did ho care wlicther his constituent was getting Rs 2 less for his proi 
He gave tlio xireferoncc to tlio man who gave the higher coraniission. Tbo host remedy la .auctions. lere 
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Uydcrahad,} 


Mr. K. Dohabji. 


n!ioiiI<I 1)0 iiiclci>cn<lpia i)coi)Io fi> xco (hot (Up riilcH nro o-irriocl out (.hot tlio l>uyoi' onii oiler imy oiiuo 
lio likes iind Hint tlio person «im olTers lUo highest price go(s tlio cotton. Piofoicnuo imwt not ho givon to 
ft buyer who oilers iv lower pi ice. It you want (o prolout (ho ciiKicator, yon iimst JogiihUo for ium, 'i’horo 
isjio regular m.arkel at Adoui, not like (ho system in Benir, 'L'ho carts simply oolleot by the loiwl-aulo ami 
the cultivators aie trusting their lajm and cotton to p.>r(iouiar luokcrs for sale but they novor sell to ua. 
IVe re.illy lu.d (o nii(ieiii.ito tlio hroker.s in order (o got cotton, 't'ho only way to got cotton w as to [lo.st cloi ks 
on the ro.id gates and to get tlio earls hy giving the cultivators cliits oftering Us. -1 or Its. G ahovu tho rato 
the hrokore were showing to the eultivotors as heing (he market rates. By doing (his 1 was get ting piaoti- 
e.dly tho quantity rcipiirml. 

f)32S. Tlieri' is no eheeking ot weights and thoio is no proper siipei vision. There aic slandaid woighlii 
bilt.slotof sirimJh'nggoesoji. Kiwly l>rr cent, of tliavnilif.uorn mu [i.iid hy/lw biolcors foi cvety twotvo 
niaunds (i.f., a (Kijof :tl2 Ihs. (ho loiv.i unit) only ten maniids. ’J'he niiscrncf is dono hy (Im luoljor.i. Tlio 
gin owner li.as noihing to do with it. He simply got s ( he oot Ion ginned. The hiijmsand sollersaio piescnt 
at the weighment luit tlio brokers allow- their hiiyer.t who most of tliciii aio their partnois (o take c.'coois 
weight, thus reducing tlie price they oflcrtsl for the cotton and f n/)'H. 

G320. (Mr, U'fiifin.) J was a long limoiii Ber.'.r. Tho llingaiighaf cotton used to bo good stapfo cotton 
hut now the st.ajile has gone. I'oniierly tlio ciiltivator.s iistsl to pick llie best i.iu! healthiest pods fiom tho 
plants, get tho cotton hand-ginned and u.sc that seisl for sawing. .Siihscquently they found out tliat short 
st.iple ia/w from otiicr p.irt,sof (ho Berars was giving a fiettcr firo/it urn! so limy fiavo gone in for (hat. If 
long and short st.^ple cotton weie luarketisl in a pine state separately, the dilTricncc in price holwcen thorn 
would widen. Cotton for cotton, the long staple usually hriiigs m, at least Us, 10 to Us, 20 ficr Bombay khnmh 
more than (he .short staple. Xow the dificrcnce is greater and is Us. 100 per lhamli. If this hig ditTeieiico 
in price coni imu’s. 1 think it will he worth the cultivator’s while to grow long staple cotton se.pin atcly. Mixing 
is iloiie to reiliire tiie diflewice hcliireii (he (irkv of the sliint s/.apje i.ml tliv hug staple, As o matter of 
fact, short st.aplc cotton is iiii.xcd willi I lie long and is p.-.ssid off as long staple. 1 do not sco how this mixing 
can he prevented except hy legisl.ation if that could ho hrooglit r.hmit. I am not m a lit position to say 
whether ft is fe.asfblo or not. The gin factory owners must be iireventcd from giooving tho rollers 
expressly to cut (he secrl for g.aiiiiiig in weight. I am strongly in fas'oiir of tk j iicomiing of ginneries. 
'Jliat would assist a great de.al. 

C330. I do not tliiiik Ih.at the movement of lo/sircould he presented. Even now both in His Highness 
the Nix-ani's territory and in Brilisli territory if the vilHgcrs hear that tlirre is four annas dilferonco in prioo 
belli cen one [ihcc nnd another, they ii/U go to the [ilzcr vhcrc the priiu higher. The rodways do not 
iv.ss through the cotton districts, for instaiue, m this tn-i t. the ruUivator.i ht.vo to go titty to ai,\ly mdeti 
iiefore tliey reach the railway line. The hulk of theamv-.ls of cotton in every market coiiio m by earl. 

G33I. As a rule, the cultivators do not sow the ^^cd which they buy from tlie guming factoriei except 
from factories sueli as oura or Messrs. Volkarts. Moit of them use band giiimd seed for sowing 
purposes— csfieeiaily in the \S’c«(orn3 diitricts and cion m Bcrar. .Mixing can bo slopped by tiio 
buyers snaking stiff allowances on mi.xed cotton. If tiic mi.xliirc in long staple is live or ten per lonl. 
of short staple, it e.amiot he di“COvere<l hut if it i i more th.an ton per cent., it can bo spotted in inpaa. In 
the case of lint, if the short <tap!e cotton is tn Jumps, it can ho retogni/td. 

0332. llierc arc pools both in Uaielmr and in Adoni. Ivasl year, the factories were charging Us, 5 to 
Us. C), Rs. for (he long staple jotcori cotton ami Us. 0 for tin- sliort staple iiiuiigrin cotton. Thin was for 
ginning a nay of 312 Ihs, of lint. Tor pressing, the elir.rgo was Rs. « per h.-.h of lOOIh i. Tim year, tiio ciuirgo 
for gimdng is U-. 12. .My tirni is not in tho pool, \Vc pin our own toltoii. I do not think the ginning 
liiargei .are unduly high as eomii.ared with other places. The charge for sliort staple is higher than for long 
rt.aple hec.ause the' giirs Imtc to be specialh set for it and the gins are given Ic’s outturn per gin per hour. 
The gimiing charges have been raised on account of the high prices of sjiaies, etc , hut in spito of that tho 
ginning rate is about Rs, .5 per noy too high. 

6333. Tlitrc l« no need to semi out men from Lancashire to buy here. Alioul sixty per cent, of the croji 
produced remains in India and forty per cent, of the production is exporli-d, ft dcpcndii on tho deiimnd 
of the huyen'. Mr. Kenny s-aid just now that it was iirtts.t.r} for Laiic„sliire to K>-ml out iiicii to buy here. 
Mr. Kcniiy is an official and not a mcrebant. He knows only bow to a“iist the ryots and got tlio belt out 
of HieirfieWs. Jf a ou required any qu..lity of cotton, w<- could give it yon in any ipmutity jiist lU you wantcsl 
if. If voii wanted’ GbO bales of gnorani pure, you could get it from us 

CSisL (Mr. Jlo’jrrh'.) We li.ad grce.t diflicullics in getting gm power ; so we have got our own factorioj. 
The ginning factory oiineas gaa'e so much trmihh th.-.l iie arc compelled to Imre our own foctorie-. Wo 
tould' never get our cotton s-atisfactorily pinned. 'J lic ordinary factory owner ntacr has qualifitsi men nor 
does he spend money- on keeping his gins in order, 'ihey- never buy- materials for replacing the old parfA 
H'c found it absolutely necessary to have our own ginning factories cvcryxitcrc wbero iic have hcmi haying 
Colton. Here, in P.aieliur, the cotton which comes in is Uand-ginned and is much better iban factory 
ginned. Jt contoimi no rci-d except that there may her. little .adulteration to gain weiglil. We buy lapoa in 
lUichur although w'c have not a factory of our own. Wc only buy it on a small teafe and get it gmned here. 


Jlr. K. DORABJI, Agent, Messrs. VoBrart Bros.; Eaiclmir. 


liUjiisEi) AT U.ucHCT., IT-SKr.vr.v 23r2. 191 S, 
nViJIrn sJaterar'i. 

I.— At3rjcri-Trj:.ar. T,\Tr''.re.cA-. 


(}) " jar.A.J” irtit ■r'tiir 

6335. (10) Experiencs.— 1 .am -.t-aticmrA m 
my experience in Western cotton coimts nfwn 

cotton for my firm. I genei^y eop-.e m At 

6336. (U) Ytsnehss.— -There is c.dy o... a. a- 

■WMterns. “ 


tif c-rmtry sinire sient yasrs ard 
AS c-ertm se-j^trr and as caiytr- cf 
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lllideraha^.} 


Mr. StinAJMAi, Dayaiiam. 


GovonTOVcnt o{ India Statistical Dcyiavtmcnl, wEioIi might bo compiling tho lignros obtained from the 
local revenuo officers. There should bo soino improvement ns the aorcago figures greatly differ from the 
figU 'csfortheoxpcotcdyiold. Arrangements should be made to gather correct information by tho local 
officers before this is submitted to tho Govermuent of India. Statistical Department, and might ho made 
public in each and every cotton district in vernacular. Tho local officer should not rely on tho figure.? 
obtained from jmteh and Mkarnis, hut ho should at least gather iiiformaton from farmers, merchants, etc. 

63tC. (35) Publication of Liverpool and Bombay prices. — As regards publishing Bombay and Liverpool 
market rates in up-ooimtry markets I do not think tlii.s advisable as it isdoulitfid whether it will ho 
.adv.antageon.s to flio ryots, n.s (lie vntw nuofimtc for future and spot cotton every hour, and instead of 
doing good to tho cultivator, he will he iuolined to spcouliitc by licoping hack his goods and run into loss, 
being not an intclligont speculator. 

IV. — Majidfactuke. 

(c) Ginning and pressing. 

0347. (30) Type and number of gins and presses. — Thero aro single as well as double roller gins in 
our province. 

03 IS. (37) Size of bale. — TIio sir.obf tho bale is 0 c. feet. 

0310. (3S) Saw gins roller gins. — Saw gins aro not used in out district. It is not suitablo for 

ohr kaiias ; it will break the .slnplo if ii.scd. 

03.70. (40) Factory labour. — only .sometimes cxpcrienco difficulty to obtain labour at barvesting 
time. 

03.71. (41) Condition of cotton.— irn;)os generally arrives in this place in ditty condition. 


' Jfr. K. Dorahjt called and examined. 

03,72. {President.) I have got fifteen years* oxporieuco of Westerns cotton. Tho quality of tho cotton 
lias remained fairly slationary. 'I’liere is not much mixture in Wc.stcrns. I only Icnow of one case in 
which 100 hi'.le.s of Barsi cotton were brought in for the purjioso of mixing. The cultivator hand-gins his 
own seed. Only one third of the crop here is ginned in tho factories owing to the distance of villages from 
the market. Xiierc arc very few ginning factoric.s in this tract. 

0,3.73. 1 think tho marketing arrangements are quite satisfactory. I have never licard of any oaso.s in 
which ialso weights were used. *D\c aeatga gets e, coiumissiou from the buyer as rvoU os from the seller aud 
so lie gives the cultivator proper weight. ,, , j 

0351. (fffr. irndin.) Tlic ma'rkcting syslcm is very good aud there is nothing which could bo done to 
improve it. Judging from Kcnny*s description, the system of marketing in J7irl>bani must bo difforont 

from our.s. , i t • 

0355. I thiid: tliat thero should lie a duty on short slaidc cotton coming into any long staple tract j.c., 
some form of octri which would make it less paying to the merchant to bring in short st.aplo cotton. It should 
ho a fairly heavy one, at least five to ten per cent, or more. I tliink that tho aralijas in this tr^t aro very 
honest. They have no interest beyond tlicir commission. I have never found arali/as making Bs. JO or JO 
a i.haiuli. No Bijapiir cotton cornea in here. 


Mr. SURAJMAL DAYAEAM, Merchant, Gulharga. 

Examikpd at Raiohuh, FimnuAnv 25Tn, 1SI18. 

Written slalemenl. 

I. — AtiRrcnr.TnRAr. K.vpERrnNon. 

(i) “ Drslii ” Jong .staple cotton. 

G370 (10) El-petlence.— T have been stationed in the district of Gulharga for tho last forty years and 
have been arLariir for the last ten yoar.^ I have been in actual touch with eottou cultivators all this 

*^""‘'(5357. (U) Vcricties.— Only one variety of long staple cotton is cultivated in tho district whioli I am 

acquainted^uth. cotton.— Ahoat 40,000 .acres are under cotton cultivation in tlic Gulharga Taluk. 

In the CWn^li « 20,000 acres have been set apart for the B.ame piirpo.so. I cannot .say how 

things stand at Latur. comparative returns—Tho aver.ago yield per .aero is from one to 

onellfMlStiTSuvroVor irrigation arrangenionts arc made, even three ManJics may be 

dnrinTtt manure made of -wdun_g mffi o^se 

exotic cotton is growl, I cannot draw any ^mpanson. j^ng. gtanle cotton, the following harmful. 

(2) If any increase “ ° course, stand intlie- 

conditions would set in -Len^h of irrigation does not come in our calculations simply 

w.ay of any mcrca.se m thi.s orca. The 3"“™" . , important thing to bo taken into 

because cotton is produced only u\ the dry “{*■> • ^rith food crops. At present, side by side with his 
consideral,ion is, that .a harmful ;re be chic Tc^b of hk This system 

:r,s: srXif “ 
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IN’ldAN' CtfiTOS rOMMJTTn:; 
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//.-fff.!!,:?.) 


Mr. 


[C'firifi/iiteJ, 


..M-Vinm, iKn Intofn m. p,„„, t,„. f;,.:,;, 

t!i*' 1 rrf^-tvrtl n* ft jMii'I*' Irt t!ir * 


IV,- -M 


fft) fftfifsify fsfif/ 

^ ••.TM, (.-.(S) TrrrnnanHmVrrolcliunntlpffwi.- .l Imsv Vhit l!rn!(,rri rMIrr.. mmUrm- 
*'■ r-ll 'V-lTei"' ' ' ''■■'.'n"' ^'T'' T' T <'"«> .Ainrri. ;. 

ft! Vnlr. Ih^ inlr, I fn i | ;,„•)>. | [<,oi ,*i 

Ifrs.'h*. I r. |in hrs. 

|•.Tt•.* (r.S) .•)»« eI .-^5 ('r.'') rMlrr cinj.— Suv M«- ii-'.l only (i.r lonp rtrvplc hnmt ivim, (o 1,0 

(I ir oi f- iiu; ’.'ft. only rollor nt)« r.tr t)-^.|. If or, ft r.ittnn nrr yivrn lo tl|o rw (rin. t!io .i!n[,)o 
.r.n<! tliofiii. yivr vrry Infil ri)(«, .•'■-in- yim r.tr otirro'.fnl fr.r Ili'IiSn rottoii only in fiirli lilnnM 


ii).f 

♦rilirfi' lofjl 


(40) fACtory I! pri-ijw-r t'.'.fwufi nr*' (>!:»•!) to ft of coaK 

■/'O y:o-- •. ..‘'.tr. ri.- , nr.'t t-i ri.-'yo thr I'lovitr;, for tho v.otl-iny of pin’ on.! j,rr>«, no iliHirnliio, njH ),o 
rt(’-f| 0 ,,ro,! .\liv ’Ur’ti.f [n t!.r- .-, 1 r V ill, f.f r'Olf-o, (rll IIIJIII t!iO f Ofl.il'P of tlio fortOrV. 

•'“''I, (41) Cor.dlUoa of enllon. •Ini'i'r.in;’!! r.i'ioti'ovrrrip'i:, rot'on i’ liolnp mijorl nt rondoiti, Xot 
I’-inP foilv O'OyM'.tr.l rittj tf^r 0 ;\tt'-r, f r '.linrit ;40y fr'jnr.U', 

Iv’ '.-, (4:1 ir.'Tfi! on macMnrrr ol rrpUtrir.rp.f of ttiOf!'i!.npro collon ty lonp il.nple.— (irM’, mint lo !,<■ 
r'l-.o.T.l i! O!! ,•■,),!.■ ro't..:, i!-r,l tJo (•in* /-.rtr-ry I'.r- rrv<J, of l)if nl,ovf liippr-r tliMl Inn" 
rt'j.V , I! not t' " 0 , 1)1 1.0 r’j.%rA>r.l (ro-n t!,>, r'-r'li ),iit tvjll mixi-d i(nni)!i 


Mr. 11 1 '. \'H?. \* irr nt r.'Ilr<l r.ml rtAniin''<!. 


f Trt;':r*rt*(oo,) 

f.r.n'. (/V<"t 1 1 l.'tr n pinninp r.;;'I [irr-.inp f-.rtory on.! otn o!.o r, ro'ton innrrliMil. I li.ovo pof 

too j.r"""' .0 pinmnn f-.i t.'.’i .-.! V.’.’lpin r.n.I .-. pinninp f.-.r’ory ntnl n [ fr'i nt IL'i.-Imr. 1 pin for n!v.«r-lf 

r.' V >■!! A’ .ns .'i I l.'it / ij-'. i!u>- t ft. .to n'.i.'y!! ot..! nol from l•ll!liv.^!^r’, Ti," nrrj/'/o< f.ol.o oiii' 

l^r .•o’,* I omi'ii"".;' ffo,-. r-.r’. »;.!r (.;, ft.o o' t-.j'it. Tor lint, tl." ."lli'r yoyi nnii'.’ HkIiI j.or noj. 

'ri.rt'* n ot’.l'. ‘•.•.nt o' foj.if I ’;>■ i-.,it t'.it !• UV.t'rn’. 'not" n no mixtnro of I’rr.'r r.itton in tlii’ 

I”."! I'.ojiV '!•• not in !!•. o; .miv ili’tt •tnfi for intxl'ir" nitli I'-.r ro'ton. Knt.o'lv ok);’ tn to .oitnl- 

t"f 'to i.itt"*' If tl.' .. iti'l, "" ’t.o'if'! r.'fti'" lo'.'*.n*" it no'iM pivr tt’ 0 I,’..! mtnr, ’flinro rirn fix pinninfl 
f irtor,’- l.rTo ;.i'.'l “i\ j.rt l\'{t!i tl.r m-rpt:..*i of .Ifr-.-r ' VoR.’.rt Ilf.o.. nnrl tlio I lorn I, ’.V f ‘olion fV,nip%r,,v 
( 1.0 oti.rf f.'rt'T'* O' I •■ti lot'.np I" t’ .■ Mr"?’ Itxlli Ilro’. ilo not pin iir prr'* fjrro. 'f'li'* prio'inp 

ii"*'! 1 " t-o tt’. t *.o tt' ■I--' t.'l" l.nt o‘.' inp to tt." ri'" in prirox of liftojx nn't ptitinir’, it li.o' not" 

r.t""l !'> Itn 1 ’.". 1 o'lt of t! r j.r""inp'i'!i.'.rp.'* P""’ to tli" I’lot. Out of tin- pinnins rlmrprr of 
r.'. •>, 11 ". 1 po”. to t»'”t nn'i II', t" t’o' ('"’-..ry o" n"f«, \Vr .or.' n.'Vi r r.'!.. 'I to li t tli" roller’ liornnio 
ff.' IV" 1 ’> It • to r. •'" '"'I 1 to I't" t'lr oiipii in‘.‘> t’l" lint, ff tliiv wiTr it'lo'.vr.!, tlio I!omln,V 

t‘ii*.'.on Tr.vl" .\•'"••i•.^I'fn nroiM not (.•.< < tl," r.ittori. In .\'loni. (Iirr,' .nri' two nr tlirr" !;in'!’ of rott'in 
nn'l "• ll." pri'l’ >n If," pm* err rlimpnl for tin' tliilrrm! 


APPENDIX I, 

So'fh’i ^Ir. /I. T. Chinlirirh, I.C.S., Ir.ilinn Trwlr Criinmif^ioiirr, on IiiiJitni rotfon. 

'niit i.o!" ii f. rit!"n itt n iliit.vn"" .mil. tloorfor.-. iin.lrr nl.viniM (li« tih‘.xntn"i's ?o f.nriv’ opjmrtnnifie,’ for 
rrlerrn".' nr.'l vrrili".t'.ion of ili t.'.il* r.rr fon""rn".l. nor ilo I n'.tnmi'l to piv." f.vrl’ ri'p.trdint; .Mntir.i’. .All 
tlioo- f ill li.xvr !i"> n •!"i/'''il to inof" .nrcur.ttoly tlinn I r.tti pivi> tlmm. 

2. Til" (-"ntr-'l f.-.r* in nny "it.xlili'hrd induttry i’ tlmt tlir nnnnf.-iriurcr nrctlH : — 

(1) r.i'.v nivtiTitl for n ptrlinihr jisirjio.o. 

(2) til" r. rl.iint V lint I." r.tn pet » yr.nr I>y yr.xr of thr ."Amr fjti.xlity onil rli.mricr, 

Vnri.ttifin* in nv!tir.’.l con. fit ion" from yc.'r foyc.ir niilitntcnp.iin’! .“ncli nh«o!iitp cerinmly ai f.ir.ns crop’ 

nro coi!i-.'rn.il ; l.nt thr i\ !/.>!.• .'.-lii'mc of flilon.tn".".. nrliitnAlion", o'."., tvliil’t ptovidinp for norm.nl v.nri.xt ion’ 
vet nflortl’ no n-.v! ronijv n'ttion lo llm mnnuf.ictnrrr tvlio fim!-' ho fins received nn article difTcrent from tvlial 
i.o needei!. The «p"( i.tIir.ition of niodern iniln’lry tvnd< to einphn’ire more and more the need of the manii- 
f.vrlnrrr h.-inp n rlaiii that Mippli"’ of eimil.'.r and I'teady tpinfily tvill come fonvnrd yc.vr hy yc.vr in large 
liiilh. 'niii npp!ie< ]i.vrlii'nlrrly to iivi'r.-.eat marhet*. Tlie statement that if the manufacturer trill only 
(Viy nior'' he ivillp.-l n heller or purer art icleiloc,’ not complelefy meet thedifliculiy. It hnnlynn odd ch.anrc 
th.'il nil I’ol.tfi d roii’ipnim nl of pood quality e.vn pet a better price ott inp to the hrnher or merchant happening 
III lind .-nmeone nho is ImihiiiP for a little of ^fiat i«rticuf.ar pr.ade who i'<phorl in his ii.snal .’Ource of supply. 
.Mann fuel 11 rer.- w ill onlv piveas r. nile a hiplier price where they hope nr expect that tfie wme prr.de will come 
forward in harper quantities in snrrerdinp years. Itrohers in tiie United Kingdom s.ay that liighcr price,’ 
have repeatedly tieeii piven for l.etter einalitie.’ of Indian produce hut comparatively rarely fi.as the iniii.’l 
qti.ality heen tu.-tin(aified in sulisequcnt ye.ars— mixing or ilrlcrior.alion or .somcflimp lias liappened to the 
coii’ipnnienl’. The re.’iiln is that manv afmo’t dislm.st the.se new sample.’ of hetter quality (I am not here 
nllndinp merelv to cotton) which hec)) eominp from India. I would almo.’t go so far as to .say that, when a 
mantifaclnrer i’ otiered a small lot of produce from a new country or a new grade of produce from an old 
one, lii.s readine.” to try it and pay a good price is infliicnccti ns much or more by the confidence lie has of 
getting more like it every year than hy his prirnte opinion of the infrinsio i-alue of that particular cOTSipn- 
mciit. If an iimtance in cotton were needed, it i.s afforded iiy the diiliculty cxpcricnccd hy the British Cotton 
Glowing Association in getting Nigerian cotton al first tried and then establi’licd on the market, thong i 
for some vo.ars now arhitralions and disputes on Nigerian cotton liavc been very few and its quality for length 
of stnplo'stands liigh. Kxperience in several lines fins not convinced tlic market generally of India a ohilit.v 
to maintain qnalitv and purify at a imiformly high fevel year hy year although imdouhtcdiy the reputations 
of porao of tho leading mnri;.s'8tand Iiigh. If a feeling of confidence in Indm’.s ability fo raamfam quality 
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Appendix n.] SirjiitAEr or ixtebtoivs \vith Iu\xcashike eepbesestaxives. 


XoS ilylnd?obt^^ tthShutlteefpo!4S adminfetrativc 

mg attention and if it be thought that cotton is making undue cajLrn^rarrev^nuTac^^^^^ 

per pressed bale vrould mean some five lakhs of rupees a year. revenues, a ce=s of t« o annas 

for oft;r^mfeL"nic5t“ 

*■ * mistake to abandon crop forecasts. They are admittedly at present not 

■satisfactory, but with increasing district staff and better press returns, improvements can, I am sure, be 
obtained but the person who is responsible for the preparation should be in a position of control ove“fome 
district sta£ The difficulty is to get the districts to realise that these returns mean anvthing and the next 

to geUhe office which compiles them to reaUse that their responsibility is not confined merely tocompaa- 
iion. ^ I do not thmk this last is now the case in Madras. ^ - 


APPEIfDIX n. 

Sitmmanj of Intervieics by Mr. D. T. Chathckh, I.C.S., Indian Trade Commhsioner, with— 

1. JD. A. T. PaTOX, Chairman o ! the Liverpool Cotton Association. 

2. Jfc Jacksox, Spinner and a member both oj theJEmpire Cotton Committee and oj the Colton Control Board. 

3. Mr, Bush, Liverpool Chairman of the Arbitration Committee on Bast Indian Cotton, 

4. Mr. Glazebkook. 

5. 3Ir. Shako, Liverpool broher. « 

6. Mr. Black, Manchester. 

7. Mr, Brown of Deni’s and Brown, Liverpool. 

S, Slessrs. Buchanan and Wisgn.ux, Liverpool. 

9. Sir, Coney, Broker and Member of the Liverpool Arbitration Commiilce. 

10. Mr, Leon.aed, Liverpool. 

11. Mr. A, S. Pearsb, 

On behalf of the Indian Cotton Committee. 


Indus Cotion Te.ade with Lancashire. 

1. Advantages of a wide market as against a narrow one from the spinner's point of view. — A Wide market 
for purchasing raw material offers so many more commercial facilities than a narrow one that, unless a 
manufacturer is engaged on a particular line requiting some special grade of produce, the natural tendency 
is for him to purchase in the widest and best organised market. Differences in pr.ee obtainable by going 
outside may not compensate for uncertainty of supply or greater difficulties in finance, etc. In making 
his contracts for selling bis j'arn. the spinner has to do two things as cheaply as be can : — 

(a) Ensure a supply of cotton, of tlie quality and bind he requires, coming in as be needs it. 

(b) Know very approximately what the raw cotton will cost him. 

2. The market in American cotton is of course the best organised and, in using American cotton, tlio 
spinner as a rule adopts one of two courses (or both) to ensure the regular working of his mill. 

(a) In order to cover the forward workings of his mill and to secure uniformity of quality, a spinner 

may be offered and accept a large block of cotton of a guaranteed fjpe for delivery at a fi.ved 
nu mber of bales per.weck or mouth for many montlis ahead, sometimes even for a period cover- 
ing the whole season. The price is arranged at an agreed number of points on futures, and 
the spinner can, at any time (usually as ho sells his yam), call some cotton which will cost him 
the future contract price plus (he agreed number of points on. In buying this w.ay, (ho spinner 
can always base bis yarn price on the future quotations and keep liis bought and sold balanced 
by calling cotton as be soils j-am. 

(b) Or he arranges to see the actual samples of the cotton before buying. TIius if he has made a 

contract to deliver 200,000 Ihs. of yam over a period of s.ay five months for which ho needs 
500 bales of r.aw cotton, be can buy 500 bales of futures spread over the same period and pick 
up bis cotton as he finds lots wliich suit him selling out the futures as ho buys the actual and 
thus keeping his books balanced and seeing his cotton before buying. 

These systems clearly mean that : — 

(а) The spimier does not store any more cotton than be needs. 

(б) He gets cotton as ho needs it and can price his 3-arn contracts closely, 

and they could onl^’ work : 

(a) If there wore large stocks of raw cotton alwaj's at hand, i.c., in Liverpool and also plentj' of 
bur'ors. Many spinners go to Dincasbiro and sec their cotton, 

"and (b) If the cotton r.an very uniformly both in mature and qualiD'from ye.artoyear. 

3. Anotiier result of the large market and of the general uniform quality of the cotton is th.at it is a very 
readily saleable article and banks would often finance it up to SJ per cent, to 90 per cent, of its value in 

pre-war times. (Margins are of course wider now.) Finance was thus casja 
' A*./*.— During thi 'va* the of UunoMsUeme c.l.f. from Aro''rlc» hn fended to ioctcMf. 

4. Hie Liverpool Mar'eet in Bad Iiid-an ro'lnn. — It is well known that stocks of thi.-' chss of cotton in 
Liverpool are not, as a rule large, that, on the whole, the cotton is more variable in type and quality than l.« 
.American ami, wliieli is more important, it is not in the bulk of a nature generally usable m 

and is, therefore, not so freely s.alcaWo in Lanc.asbire as long as American cotton is rcaddy avai/aWe, 
iliis means is that the raarket'for it loeally is restricted. From this several results flow. 
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MiNrTi;s oi- r.vinuNcr.. 

c- 


,\ii'r,Ntii\ 11 .) SiMnnuY nr isTinvii.W' wnii ni:rm>i:>cT.\TiviN, IC’oiKiiiwt/. 


‘n-.f I'lily w.ry in uliirli l<i *' lir<Ir;r " nr *’ cnvrr ” iMiniriiuiii in li.ril Inill.m rollon i.i to dral 

ot tV.r ’ Mnr time in Anirm-.Mi. 11m Ansrtir.in ii not n jm'lxT fovrr for Iinli.m nn llir |iricr< of tlic two ilo 
r.ii; v.i.'vr in (Nonylrtr «Mn!>.»tliy. Tims wlwn .\mrrir»ii f ill-'. Inrlian nlo. will tall Inil ni n rule it ntarti to 
(,-.1! .unl ■■nmlitly wlwn ,\nKtir.m ti'-i it jJirf* t.i ri* • htUr, m n rah. Ur(trly lUir to tlio (art tliat l/vrr- 
ps.'l !♦ «',,o tl-.r only In.atlrt. Tin' l‘l„' ilrmiinl- tor Itnlini rolton in Itomluy nn'il .Injian iitTi rt tlil'i ilrl.iv in 
tnovrn.rnt of jitwr-. Av-'in if .a mm t-i «|onmr or otl.n) liinU liim<i-|| with n liim|i of Indian lir ilora nol 
M ■’ .'.nd to f 'll. i.r If. a) I'lirn lind tiiai l.r- liaa to w.jit (or .1 Inly or or ia *i|ncrri il in ll\r in irt;rt. .''iniilarlv 
i! Ir !« .l-.ott .and tona ill aint.-Vly toloiv, I.- may lind (irin- mtnvMtn-l liini. In otin-raaoids tlir Hjiot nmrUrt 
tn ljv<-r',a a'l larVa x.jv.i- ot t!i<- atr adow a of tl.r aa idrr .Xiimrir an aiii". I'or tlir fami' ra'.i»on. tlir It ml, a nrr not 
yiiwrally lOrj.atr-1 I.a (-..la .anra- to .an r.jnally lofli Innit .airaita'I Indian taa no.iill't .\inrrif.m In tint, it win 
Jf.'.t that, aal-.rn .an nda .am --- a, .a- .aaV.,.,1 jo; av ain't Ir.dian aaitton. in liinm; tlir limit of tlirir iida .imo, tlir li.aiilta 
Iirtv- dr,! mom l.y tl.r namr la'id •tai.din.: o! t'o' litin .a'Lmy (.ir tlir .ada-an-r tliaii to tin- .renrita' o; llio 

.Ml t! r.r trn. 1 to tn aVr mn-!i id l!-.'- It.adr in 111 li an I'otton to |.r dour on la c.i.f. Imaia — a liiidi la.'.iin 
ana' ''.vri a l;StV m-nr tfo ildr to tl.r ajnntai-r tliatt tlir Amrtiran mrtlio.1 |rr.'.anir. 

llr il.ari na! In.aa t.a a>r!t aalm;, }.(, ,-otton a«ill ntf .a r - .I.ami.ary- IVlirii ary a|n)imrnt m.av 
r 'r an alrlia rry rally r.,'.mary o* til ira,t t*' .Yjatal. 

(’ 1 Hr i.-aa to I'liy lo.itrifdil. I.rii-r and in'iiio lat'.,'rr i|naniitira of rollon tli.m lir nrral do it tlir rotlon 
c.amr (otaa.ata! i-.r.nl!, ha tn<.nl!i !•' mrrt l.i- tr |<i'tr)nrnl''. I'lltilirr, otTi ra of K.aal Iiidi.an cotton 
l•'>•ln to l,r m.adr ol.ru t’.r la (.•r..i>oi,t for rlii|iii!r:it aa tlir rroji r.iiiir, to llir jiorta mil! 

f. rw.ara! wp to .’d.atad|.,\j.t!| at.d in •■■mr o..,,, th% to .Iniir. Tliii'. liy ilir rinl of dniir, r|iiinirpi 
I a\ r in l.and <.M I t.nanrrlr ilt- n ".ithr’cnt to ratty on till tlir iwaa rtojiarnvra m Hiicl-tml. 

!'i li a.! rrt t'.r r. l'.on al-ra .atriar. l.r fit,!' li niomtal'l'- for lll> lOltiwi-ra — milr-a hr haa in liia ron- 
tm-’. .a jr;r.r|...n rta'vr-^hr l.aa to ratty I* an 1 a'r* t;d ot it .aa lirat |ir ran — not infrri|iiriitly' 
l.aain^^ to r.a't 'omr tin.r -and 'r'd a! .a |.oa. 

o. T; r 5 ' < ! .all the al' or ia that H r ipitiiwt ■.ftrn liiol' It r a-wr. <|tiirlrt and Minplrr fnim tlir roin. 

i~':a ;.! .a;. ! : r.an-iil p mta • ! ajro (•< o." .Vt.-.rnc an ttian to m- Indian r.nton. Tlwr nta' r-inarnirnrr^ 
ai! r.- at t a r j'ta-r an.! j» j ilatita • ( c !!■ n. r.oii.ddy 'I'l-aVinr. in fa~!, ai lirn a l.iiid of cotton lir;;in'< 
t.a i 'I ' f aa .-ir th' T« h' I - tr ar'.anrty < ! t'.r n*. arVa' trii la anrtr a - -iifly to dnvr It tnorr ami morr on! of faa'onr. 

a‘._ #*.!.- .. t-t.-.,* » a :*J *1' Tt I' r ot enr.'r 'tr.l that thr Indian I' ihr onia' narrow rotlon inari.rt in I.ia'rr* 
;• ■ T; at f. ? t! r ihoj-l-an a-ia p a- aV * i.at:->-> and at "irrM from do aldlilira tomrnhat 'imllar to tlio 

J?. li.'.r; » '*,'• V 7* xf.*. 

- 51 I'i i.'’ r.iA?'*.'*: m At.\ rntiy c »^(r ! itirt recom* 

A t: ‘afV*”! Ill 

“a U -* t.‘ '* •; !:•*’“? 1 !>{!*.'> r-.!7»’n UJl •ttit-rvl Jn J,i<i ijivk!*, hr' <* tl! ••rl! || on tlin wljolo 

?T •.♦aj't' j? «*: 5 r- Kjntjnifu,’ a •■HiifwJjni l«mrr conn! 

I't 'U.nr hr- ih*' • i.'-t j*f » h U V ith It iJtr fnO Irr nf iin"» tA>i)r Inrii.in nir»y. 

*i’.> * *»*■» A‘. 1 i.Jt' U ih i.'ittdf. hnt tl.r i- .nt otiirr rn^l of fhr' ^a-’^lt' mnl 

A * A*" i T < \*} !,*.'■ • J 

7. 1* i- I* •'•h!'* ths*. tV' ij-r.f.Vtv ■'’t Ir.'l '.*; v V'.n r m ill no*. \*^ •‘UHicirnt (n 

tr I* ~ t?.*" . .1 f rnn Jjy in. Tltr |»ro|w'f r^uvr or 

(■ f 1:: «'-• *i! ! 'H.-- ih \i of Ni!h inij'f ino\r in rlio.-r rymp^thy lh<uip]» iho 

I'. h’.ri \ »1aj ifi-niAn't il] a! -. J.’l 5** c To 1 m' in ihi' p oiinm tin* In'li.in cotton 

I- 

pi ' To j’.in v P.h of i\.r Atf.'T'.f Ml 1* 'jh n ..‘ar'l* '•!Ap!»* nn-l cr»Af’ on«l 

t!) A’- *‘*t' *.n 5*. i'A'i'* r\.-n fAjjnot.:.* a*'A rjr.i/ ''.*•* y<“‘r t'» \r\r, Th\'< Ia'I is r.' •'•Nfrif ni t»lhfnvi*=o 

i\ r- tvi. r'.n t'-' nt rry. 

If !'.<*•' j* ‘ u' '* A *'■> t.'-'’ t‘Ao run li*.** tlirr, ‘»pitm*'r'< v. ill Jhi'l it much rriNjf'r to ih'.'i! \mIIi Infli.'in 

f.:. f ihr projO'!’'*'* 1*. til ATJ<I Ir", 

^ 1*1 ^ jnJ** »•.•»» .n, ff'‘(.»fa|fjf/r Tiirfi' nrc rt'illy tuo 

r.lp ts't in ii:., prvlr nnA 'tAplr an«l f.rloir.it’on' m;iy i»^* on either 

‘ . l t» r '!o‘ir. App^ir.'vnri'. fro^'A’icn ff.oiMliri nml I* a(. otr. (Jrn»'MlIy hpcMhinc, if a p.Articul.ir 
for ni ithi or •t-.p!** »» ♦ tiirnl oO'A in l^;** r intri' l. nrhjtr.xiions m ly nri'f* on any fh'f''ct from tlio 
t*. j.i'** i'T jMrJ. nj^lo'liTir* ''■'-ipl’*. If tin* }* only f*>r. ^ iv, I\ (J. IV. ?**o anil ro— then arbitration 

!i t:*'ni!v c lo cu;j'lit;*«n. fro'A'tin fff»m rottiin, fr*»m h-af (hm' it may he iifitcxl 

l* Af i* a mnrb ne-rr frf’.uM'* liiin hrouii h'lf— it AtieU’i nK>re in tlie Fpinninc), p'encr.il 

\ \ r if .ar, 1 .eh of h!«»*»m. *'\r. Mim? of |ho wUin? r-p«ri.Ally tiy llir brtt4T lirin^ H on type-i which in llieir 

h%%r* itr.rJ-**. It mtsit h<' renn’mlK-n^I tii.it fli*’ ^pinnrr «ant*< tin; eottfm to tne and not for 

j, e,,;).ytpn ntlv e\p<'’t*A to f**? tlo* "t-iph* In* $•' l<»*dvin;t for wliinli mostly m**'in'* cotton nn forin with 

v.h'*v 5." Ir'* !) U'inV. C*»p'* ‘ *'f ih** fornii of r*.ntr,icl on whieii cotton i'< f-old are appemlod.* Ainong 

alP rnativr ronditioiii a rhu*** wlde'.i in' K«'n‘*r.i11y rrf -rm! to ev'i *• ’ Mutual *’ Cl.UHC. llv (!iti if tho 
i oIkiv** ^ta!nl.ud. lli** »>'«llerr.in cluiii nn c\(r.i price for it up Ifi ’ hut if it is more than 

5 nfi,’* ihf buver ha*A thr* option of tot.a! n*]'*ction. A clau‘*o *111011 us this olivifuisly lu'lps to ensure (piiility 

A'l round in lie* cfUid^nttn* nt an«l many (»f tin* hrrr*T u^ers of Indian eoU*>n huv on it .and prefer to buy on 

it. .As f.vr n't I f*)uM Inid, many of tie* lanter rtb*» arc pr)*p.\n*d to m'M on it esp?cl.’il!y ir/f*-rc Mo. cotton 

CotK'* from trnrt* tfUrr thrf/ fi'iv'‘’th'ir turn hn^itty rip roan fr»/ la ludin and, in other 

\.».rx!p wh* re thr wlmh* handlin;; is umhT their own CfUitrol fnim the .start. If the C->tton rejected, it is 
invoir*-«l Inch to the at the jiric of the day. 

Tim*! nUlimiph manv of flu* hrj’er liou^es do ileal on this ** ono uiKhth mutual ” clause niul it afTordi a 
pu;.ran!'-*- for ipiahty, ^^lippin^^ Itrins often fn^hl Hhy of it until Uie conditions and fjrado of tlio new crop arc 
dep rmim-*!. U liu**, owint; to the late rains in the last ^^M^on, merchants dealini: in Oomras and llcngals uKU 
inaVdv refu^*sl to f.dl wltli t)ie on*’ ei^^lith chti***. The j^encral effect however of such a clause is to maintain 
nunlit'v. IJoinhay would he the hett'T place in whicli to en(|Utr(: whcllier much “ Homo Guarantee ” cotton 
is ►old" under this chii'-e or w liother Hhippers tiMially only n;»rec to it wiicn handling cotton wliicli for tho most 
jiart ha** h<**.'n hoiiplit direct by their own emidoy<'S up-country. 
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coiiuiuiiiii'-.i' il .■> tUi' 11 IV ,\ • m'i'i tui'iv u>< v.'ivi.' \!i\.'n»lm,«\ I'vtu'iv rivt-vc .v^ivmst tUd met'iber trbo 
/ililjijiuil, ill I'liitiM'i i.iinv bim 

11 *•'• ■• . -• -vt t'lv»i (ii K( (liitii^ (lio si'mm-r lo^mvod v-v uui’ouuvtv venr to \-ear. There 

(till iniiiiv viliM iw'il' iMi V'lh'i Ir-MV volloiv who oulor Iho Si.iuo uv-iik lrv*iii tho vtoeo ^'t^'\^•^vfte^Te3^- 
'^'|lll\ IV 1 ‘U .11 tbv Mmi ■• 'in.' M itlv t!u' liv'U.Mi but full ort «lion thoy tiuvl thi\\ c.vivuot. got vviutoruutr vear to 
Vvvivi vvvv I'liv Ivi v*il-l“'> wv v'lhtM* v-Wuio-v, l>»t soverftl of tho lUAiUa of the bottvH livvii?tiv sivi^vj.ior^ steedilv 
jli(v\ 4V vvi.vvVv* uv tbVv \\-,>.\. Avu'tbor iiist.tuce vvns given by on Invii ov si\vj)(v’. uov\ vNf.vMiiviivslVv. Tancasbire 
)U w blv'v !o' b-'vl I'.'V >vv 'ib’vl tv Miviuncr to try some of Ins o\\ n Imo ol Mn.vts -vivvl »,< loauU had obhvined 3 
,ji,i,lv |■^nlvlln•‘t iiv'f bv'Otvuso they were extnv good Siir.its but bovwwso ho vxvntitijlisv. h>s I'vvn sdimerv at 

vvilh'h iflv' v'Vvv^s vv.vs bought and thus oontrollod tiuoughout tho h.viutliug o' thof ivo. ' usitot marlrt aud'asa 
1 V -'UU bo buuol (t boiit uniform and bad an ab.solutoh steaily vutoho-ot Uu vt. f.'inlov uviiv- ivitotving both 
tllUbUluU V (bvoujtbout the lot and uniformity in ty(>o (lom wvn to wsu vs tHv\ tiv^xt ossx-utt.vb ' ~ 

tvV X/iijiiV,— The length of cotton most Hint isl to thodetu.vml m tho h,vuOxvshno vs f ' tx' (uUv IJ-tut there 
liV vvuuuivlly ivu mereasing enquiry for Iia’ to t}'. Wodouot luvsvt.vto to sv,\ that the vtuef demand in 
IauovsUU-'o is around 1J-' stxVplo he., .stai'lo botwoou I .,V' “U'' f\Vj’ , Othvs thvvw xsvvssvK'wto this. The 
)\0lut. tit ihiVt our Indian staple eoltou-i iitugmg uiouiul I’ .vvv,\ still on (hvx Ivvw svxvi' t'orthe main Lanrashire- 
vli'vvvand and c.ach additional ,»,' above mahos a gusit dvrttuiavx o both uv vtouvovu! oiwv ('rice. 

Ub SfrengM.— It Is doubtful vvlietlier all who woib vuv oottou vuvpvx'vewvx'ivt uv India teoUse the import- 
ivtvre of sfren^h and the presoiieo v'f uvtpuulies wlviolv has v'lvwtv'vl uv tho vwv'vxbv v't the totvv.n's!dro oneratives 
mvieh of their prejudice against iiubau voltous aiul uvaivy h.vvoa (vvoiuvlvvs' ogouvst tivouv. Tlds'point'becQtnes 
dear as regards worfcing tho ootlou Iti'tu tho itguu'a vuv (c ot Mv> ' “ . : - - t 

cotton. 
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and I believe the mmtbor per l.luHi (u thvolavwl is «UH lowov. Now vf ov-o m-u iu to wo that 

number of spindles tumvmg covvt iuvvously bo soon ov(s t(vov( ot hooxdu'g a wttotv whSh is freauendr ‘r-'rfcc 
broken ends in tlie Bpiiuuuvjv ANo Uu' Uuj-;U5\ *sptnui*e .-tputH H^ions^or cn the wha^e thafc 

Continent. A sa.uple oft volad was givvu- a,‘v fhvgll.b vv.U t.sKe g^oxVivS. ^el^henlrJS 

Amencan and prod, toe a JC .s weft. wUit.st the CoutbVvwt.vf apmvvee w iU prolcvblv produce a ll^ft out of 
y.fluo. O urse,ther..^ull be no comiwrUoiv in the strength of the two.' Strength ” however L^a- 
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, . . \ . Tir iriAIn iioinH nUtnulli ill ynni i'"i " 
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-Ix’iiig liiixMl, 


'Bolter Bengni, .ndilongoons lioil more limn Uyt tlu-ir pl.veo ni.illmil ll.ey < 

EetteV Bcngols louUl po move rc.iiUly if sl-vvlc rmiUl l.o imi'n'V«l n little niul n cv 

^nnot sell tl.em " Knmleisli- " llnt,\c<t of oil to e.’ll nlmo-t im,.i.^ 

"Anvtliinp seems to como torn nnliiiuler tins inmeimiv. Uicre n. no nirli tiling ns No, 1 ^ 

.to, .1 .,™h ■«» . 1,.. ii'v. 

•nypesrs '' ■ i' mi'isl. lii'nl'-t of i II (" ''*11 " niel 


. cvrtsin lmrelln^^•s, oliieli roni'- 

•il.te.'" Ooiiir.'s 
()i)iuri“." Al 


nttliolirsl M. 0. IVcsterns, not Eeiiip prop.mxl to poy conUM’litiVo lirii es M itti .Iniuii nml 
Bmcli “npneAvs to linvo pone West nllogetlier.-' nticl npnin “ V. ty l....lly hums . lioriV- t of / 1 

‘ Qiiot'ition fur finest Bro.ieli is fictitimis-iio snrli tlonp eomiitp (oronnl. .''tnplc fon. ....... 

IS. Can Lancash'rcnse more Indian collon than (hr haf done in Ihr ;nit ri''i! »/ ot;r rol/onvore ro.l hry<-i., 

f llio C'.miiIhwIi.s . 


imtiroixd in slajdc ? . .. f 

^ I nsUil tills qvie.sliou of immy. Tliosn weio tlio nn-men. : \r ,v (Kci.illy of )f|o , 

Amctican seed kind, Tiimics, I’uiii-sli Ainrric.sti. if pivrti inire nn.l iiiiifi.riii jiar l.y u ir. 

Yes, but llic LnuMshiro Bpiniicr neesLs tsluc.-iting to tlieni. 11>' «ill lal.o llierii if b” pr(.. j.iirily ami 
unifomiily. 

Yes, providcil tlicrc is none of tlii.s inixlnp and Ibrm is r<-rlnmty of ly|y. \Miat. fniiesslim' m’rds li 
slaplo or, if tlicvo is not staple, exceeilinply iiipli pr.ido ; nbo tin re oiiplil to Is. an ois'iniip for tlir ^I^(u:lrr om r 
for hosiery yams and for mixed cotton and oool or iiiix'sl collon and «n.,le pmsl". '1 lie maniilacHiro of tbii. 
last olass'of goods Ims been sf.sried .siid llidi.sii cotton lias Isx-ii mrd. Bill (;riief:illy ibe opinion of (evrr.il 
was that L.anoashire, througb long distrust of Indian cotton, bad not billierlo Ix-eti pnp.an d to p.iy Ibo (irice 
ncccssatj’ to scouro llic bast types of Indian cotton niid so did not know ibrm fully. 

If), Commercial /ncitifiM /or droling 111 Itidion -cotton. — Tlie. natur.it liislpo of cner for Indian i-l.apb 
cotton is American and especially, it Cambodia is given pure nnd up t.i tiie lic't r-amplwi in etaplo Hint liavo 
oomo forward and if tko other Indian staple cotton* oto improvcel ft little moto in t-l-apU', Ibrn Ainirican 
will form a natural and sate hedge or cover and many of Ibo'o ililTicullitM mentioned at itie beginning of this 
note will disappear, 

20. Damping of cotton , — 1 heard very Utllc of tlii*. D.amplng occiiru in coilonlromonoorlwotracla 
but, taken n,s a whole, Indian cotton on lliia fcoro is pretty good, 

21. The praent and /idurc.— Tlicro is littlo doubt Hint, in Ibe pn-senl and e.arlv fullin', India Iin . 
possibly llio biggest opportunity slio has bad sinco (bo American war for petliiig her cidton belter l.iifmn 
nnd hotter established in England because : — 

(1) Lancasbito is very apprebensivo of her supply duo to the steadily iucreastug ijuaiiiilin hmsI locally 
in tho United States of America. 

(2) Both Lancashiro and the Board of Trade are very anxious to sco tho Empiro ns a wliolo miicli more 
Bolf-snpporting as regards cotton. 

(3) Owing to these two reasons, Lancashiro is more ready than beforo to try the iiosslbililie.s of eoKoiin 
she has hitherto not largely used. 

(4) Many in lancashiro arc realising tlmt India has better cottons than a few yc-im ago tlicv were inclined 
to give her credit for. Messrs. Poarse, Todd and others have preached Ibis for some time. 

(5) There is also tho prohabilily that tho manufacture of gmdes of good.s wliicb formerly were liirgelv 

made on tho continent may bo taken up, m fact Eomo Urn« Rintlfd ' ^ ^ 

able I-'i’i'^s'iiio tor Indkn cotloivs of snil- 

22. The mmediale prcjcnf.— Eroigbt dinionllics hamper dovoIopmcnU from India ns from clsowbero 

As IS well known, tho Cot^n Control Board lias licon inslilulcd lo regulate tho collon indnsirv duriim 

. I" other words 



of trying to keep shipmo^^:; going butTMist on i^rn^g u3&it onff H'o oooassity 

signment cotton has since tho war boon shipporn^^Bpinnablo whibh w Bpmiiablo cotton. Muoii con- 
thus not been put to best use. Some urg^Tat coSmont o tl^Z 5'»I Ircighl had 

long as there was cotton purchased by spinners waitog^roigUt in Min. ^ sb'pmont in India na 


APPENDIX m. 

■- . iy ^r. R W. Brownson. 

East Indian collon. 

oyer about forty Bvo years, I venture to offer a fmv ~al remllS ? observation oxtl 
few exceptions, almost univor^l dotorioration wS harmSeriho T 

..a 2.x iiiv; 
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ohargo of the Colton Department in the tirm of A. and A, G. Brown and Co. of which my eldest brother, - 
who Imd passed a number of years in Bombay, was the head. About 1804 ho cng.agcd and gent to one of their 
interior ginning establishments, the Mofiissii Press and Ginning Co., a gentleman who hud applied to him 
for omploymont an'd who after a few years loft and allied himself with a wcaltliy native. Somewhere about 
the year 1875 or I87C, this gentleman presented himself at our office in Liverpool and .asked it ,we could sell 
for liim 500 bales of,“ Oomrawatteo ” cotton of which ho produced a small eample. While possessing some 
of the oharnotoristios of Oomrawatteo, the staple was mueh nearer, if not identical witli Bengal, which was 
tlion of a sliortcr staple than wo now got from Bengal. It may bo noticed in passing ns n curious fact, .that 
the only growths of East Indian cotton which show an improvement and tliat, to my mind, a very marked 
one, ns compared with tlte growth of these earlier days in the seventies, are, IJengal, Sind and Rangoon, 
which wore then the shortc.st staples of the lot. 

Our friend explained that while grown on Oomr.awattco soil, it was grown tliero from Bengal seed, the 
ingenious native having cauglif on to the fact that the shorfer the staple, the heavier is the outturn of lint, 
a fact whiclt lias become familiar to all who take the trouble to study such matters. He also explained that 
if we could countenanee the selling of tlic cotton as Oomrawatteo it would, at the current price of that gron-th, 
leave lliom a considornblo profit (to my recollection somewhere about per pound) owing to the reduction 
of cost resulting from tlie output of somowhero about twenty if not tliirty per cent, more lint per acre. My 
brother refused of course to sell tlio cotton as Oomr.awattcc, but agreed that I siiould oiler it as “ Oomrawatteo 
dcsoription,” giving it if desired the title of Bilateo. I sold the 600 bales within an hour or so at about 
below the current price of Oomrawatteo of same grade, namely “ Fully Good," I very vividly recollect my 
brother saying to me, when I reported the sale in a very serious tone — “ Tliat’s the death knell of the Surat 
business.” I said, “ Why," when ho replied “ If you knew the native ns I do, j'ou would know that nothing 
could appeal to his inborn instincts more temptingly than the vista of prospective gain by a perfectly legal 
system of bastardisation such as this novel discovery opened up,” and he added “ You wiI!§coi{ I am not 
rigiit (Iiat it means that Dholicra will bo bastardised on tlio same lines probably with Sind, and Broach 
with Dhoilora, etc.” Ho was what the Americans call “ dead right ” and, alas, our Liverpool arbitrators, 
as 1 have eontended during tiicso last thirty odd years of oxpcrionco in arbitrating for Continental Trade 
buyers, instead of combating the evil by making drastic allowances upon these bastard growths, have rather 
fostered the evil by, in my opinion, a very culpable leniency. It has often seemed to me that since many 
loading moroliants in Bombay adopted the system of putting their marks on cotton supplied and gurantecd 
as to grade by native dealers, the weight of infiiicnco which ought to liavo condemned and discouraged the 
evil had unfortunately been on the other side. 

I luavo no hesitation in asserting that with the exception of Surtco Broacli and a few other spcoialistics, 
the staple of all the leading qualities of .Surat has deteriorated in the last thirty years to an extent tliat is ^ 
lamentable in the extreme and wliioli could have been avoided, bad the Bomb.ay mercliants and the .arhitra- ’ 
tors wlio acted for tlicm in Liverpool faced tlic evil boldly and, by inflicting heavy penalties, stamped it out. 

It is'a 'curious fact tiiat apparently only in the last year or two, it appears that in America some ingenious 
growers have hit upon what is apparently a precisely similar method, evidenced by the arrival on our market 
of a certain quantity of wiiat has been tenned “ half and half” cotton. This has been "salted ” in with 
better staple, greatly doubtless to the advant,agD of the seller, for 1 am told that the shorter staple gives, 
just as in India, a very much heavier yield of lint at the expense of the length of stapla It is only fair 
however, to say that this dovclopmont is doubtless prim.arily duo to the ravages of the boll weevil, owing 
. to the fact that while much inferior in staple, it is equally bright and matures very much more quickly, so 
that the danger from the weevil is much lessened. - 3 

■ It is gratifying however tliat in regard to this last development, our Liverpool Cotton Association acted 
promptly and it may bo hoped elTootivcly by making “ half and half ” cotton untenderablo and, had the same 
course been followed in the ease of Surats, the latter would probably have improved instead of deteriorating. 

I venture to submit these reflections on past history in the hope that they may prove interesting in view 
of the effort which we hope is now going to be made to recover lost ground in India and so to imptove the 
quality qf its cotton that it may play the part it ought to do in what I think is the most vital problem for 
our groat Lancashire Industry', namely making it independent of America for its Bupphes. 

It has always seemed to mo a mystery why India with its vast extent of fertile soil and maay.'climatio 
advantages should not produce more than .about 76 to 100 niaunds of lint to the aero and of s'aoh irferior 
quality tliat the Lancasliiro spinner in times of scarcity and dear prices, praying for more cotton, is still 
‘ constrained to add as he did fifty odd years ago “ but not Surats.” 
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